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. yCHAPvXVlIgijSvj^ 

Foundation of Constaniinopk— Political system of 
Co72stanlmey and his successors^^MUitary du^ 
dpline — The palace — The finances. 

I HE unfortunate Licinius was the last rival chap, 
who opposed the gi’eatness, and the last 
live who adorned the triumph, of Constan- 
tine. After a tranquil and prosperous reign, the 
conqueror bequeathed to his family the inherit- 
ance of the Roman empire; a new capital, a 
new policy, and a new religion ; and the in- 
novations which he established have been em- 
braced and consecrated by succeeding genera- 
tions. The age of the great Constantine and 
his sons is filled with important events ; but the 
historian must be oppressed by their number and 

. c:, VOL. riiA:£Aa5oi;t:- , B ^ ; 
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CHAP. 

XVII. 


variety, unless he diligently separates from each 
other the scenes ivhich are connected only by 
the order of time. , He will describe the po- 
litical institutions that gave strength and sta- 
bility to the empire, before he proceeds to relate 
the wars and revolutions which hastened its de- 
cline. He will adopt the division unknown to 
the ancients, of civil and ecclesiastical affairs: 
the victory of the Christians, and their intestine 
discord, will Siupply copious and distinct mate- 
rials both for edification and for scandal. 

After the defeat and abdication of Licinius, 
his victorious rival proceeded to lay tlie founda- 
A. D. 3ti. tions of a city, destined to reign, in future times, 
the mistress of the East, and to survive the empire 


ticsigii of 
a new ca- 
pita] 


and religion of Constantine. , The motives, whe- 
ther of pride- or of policy, which first induced 
Diocletian to withdraw himself from the ancient 
seat of government, had acquired additional 
weight by the example of his successors, and the 
habits of forty years. Rome was insensibly con- 
founded with the. dependent kingdoms which had 
once acknowledged . her supremacy ; and the 
country of the Caesars was viewed with cold in- 
difference by a martial prince, born in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Danube, educated in the courts 
and armies of Asia, and invested Avith the purple 
by the legions of Britain. The Italians, who had 
received Constantine as their deliverer, submis- 
.rixCyobeyeii tilre. edicts which he sometimes con- 
descended to address, to, the senate and people of 
Rome j but they Avere seldom honoured AAdth the 
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presence of their new sovereign. During' the vi- c h a p. 
gour of his age, Constantine, according to the va- 
nous ■exigencies oi peace and ivar, moved witli 
slow' dignity, or witli active diligence, along the 
frontiers of his extensive dominions ; and was al- 
ways prepared to take the field either against a 
foreign or a domestic enemy. But as he gradu- 
ally reached the summit of prosperity and the de- 
cline of life, he began to meditate the design of 
fixing in a more permanent station tlie strength 
as M'ell as majesty of the throne. In the choice 
of an advantag’eous situation, he preferred the 
confines of Europe and Asia ; to curb, with a 
powerful arm, the barbarians who dwelt between 
the Danube and the Tanais; to watch with an 
eye of jealousy the conduct Of the Persian mo- 
narch, who indignantly supported the yoke of an 
ignominious treaty. With these views, Diocletian 
had selected and embellished the residence of Ni- 
eomedia: but thememoryof Diocletian was justly 
abhorred by the protector of the church ; and Con- 
stantine was not insensible to the ambition of 
founding a city which might perpetuate tlie glory 
of his own name. During the late operations of 
the war against Licinius, he had sufBcient oppor- 
tunity to contemplate, both as a soldier and as a 
statesman, the incomparable position of Byzantir Sitnaticji 
um ; and to observe how strongly it was guarded 
by nature against an hostile attack, whilst it was 
accessible on every side to the benefits of commer- 
cial intercourse. Many ages before Constantine, 
one of the most judicious historians of anticpi- 
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Bescrip* 
lion of 
Constanti- 
Hopte. 


The Bos- 
phorus. 


THE.BECtiKE AN& PALL 

ty® had described the advantages of a situation, 
from whence a feeble colony of Greeks derived 
the command of the sea, and the honours of a 
flourishing and independent republic.’^ 

If we survey Byzantium m the extent which it 
acquired with the august name of Constantinople, 
the figure of tlie imperial city may be represented 
under that of an unequal triangle. The obtuse 
point, which advances towards the east and the 
shores of Asia, meets and repels the waves of the 
Thracian Bosphorus. The northern side of the 
city is bounded by the harbour ; and the southern 
is washed by the Propontis, or sea of Marmara. 
The basis of the triangle is opposed to the west, 
and terminates the continent of Europe. But the 
admirable form and division of the circumjacent 
land and water cannot, without a more ample ex- 
planation, be clearly or sufficiently understood. 

The winding channel through which the wa- 
ters of the Euxine flow with a rapid and incessant 
course towards the Mediterranean, received the 
appellation of Bosphorus, a name not less cele- 

* Pol 3 ''bius, I. iv, p. 423. edit. Casaubon. He observes that the 
peace of the Byzantines was frequently disturbed, and the extent of 
their territory contracted, by the inroads of the wild Thi*aeians. 

The navigator Byzas, who was styled the son of Neptune, found- 
ed the city 666 years before the Christian s&va. His followers were 
drawn from Argos and Megara. Byzantium was afterwards rebuilt 
and fortified by the Spartan general Pausanias. See Scaliger Ani- 
madvers* ad Euseb. p. 81. Ducange Gonstantinopoiis, L i, part i, 
cap. IS, 16. With regard to the wars of the Byzantines against 
Philip, the Gauls, and the kings of Bithynia, w’e should trust none 
but the ancient writers who lived before the greatnciiSi of the imperial 
city had excited a spirit of flattery and fletioB. 
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brated in the history, than in the fables of an- 
tiquity.” A crowd of temples and of votive al- 
tars profusely scattered along its steep and woody 
banks, attested the unskilfulness, the terrors, and 
the devotion of the Grecian navigators, who, after 
the example of the Argonauts, explored the dan- 
gers of the inhospitable Euxine. On these banks 
tradition long preserved the memory of the palace 
of Phineus, infested by the obscene harpies f 
and of the sylvan reign of Amycus, who defied 
the son of Leda to the combat of the Cestus.® 
The streights of the Bosphorus are terminated 
by the Cyanean rocks, which, according to the 
description of the poets, had once floated on the 
face of the waters ; and were destined by the gods 
to protect the entrance of the Euxine against the 
eye of profane curiosity From the Cyanean 
rocks to the point and harbour of Byzantium, the 

e The Bosphorus has been very minutely described by Dionysius 
of Byzantium, who lived in the time of Domitian (Hudson Geo- 
graph. Minor, tom. iii), and by Gilles or Gyllius, a French traveller 
of the sixteenth century. Tournefort (Lettre xv) seem-s to have used 
his own eyes and the learning of Gyllius. 

^ There are very few conjectures so happy as that of Le Clerc 
(Bibliotheque Universelle, tom. i, p. 148), who supposes that the 
harpies were only locusts. The Syriac or Phoenician name of those 
insects, their noisy flight, the stench and devastation which they oc- 
casion, and the north wind which drives them into the sea, all con- 
tribute to form this striking resemblance. 

e The residence of Amycus was in Asia, between the old and the 
new castles, at a place called Lauras Infana. That of Phineus was 
in Europe, near the village of Mauromole and the Black sea. See 
Gyillus de Bosph, i. ii, c. S3. Tournefort, Lettre xv. 

. ^ The deception was occasioned by several pointed rocks, alter- 
nately covered and abandoned by the waves. At present there are 
two small islands, one towards either shore:- that of is dls? 

tinguished by the coluam of Pompey. . ' 

B 3 
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winding fcngth of the Bosphorus extends about 
sixteen miles/ and its most ordinary breadth 
may be computed at about one mile and a half. 
Tlie aeiu castles of EutopeandAsia are construct- 
ed, on either continent, upon the foundations of 
two celebrated temples, of Serapis and of Jupiter 
Urius. The old castles, a work of the Greek em- 
perors, command the narrowest part of the chan- 
nel, in a place where the opposite banks mlvance 
within five hundred paces of each other. These 
fortresses were restored and strengthened by Ma- 
homet the Second, when he meditated the siege 
of Constantinople/ but tlie Turkish conqueror 
was most probably ignorant, that near tw'o thou- 
sand years before his reign, Darius had chosen the 
same situation to. coanfiiCt the two continents by a 
bridge of boats.* At a small distance from the 
old castles we discover the little to%vn of Chryso- 
polis, or Scutari, which may almost be considered 
as the Asiatic suburb of Constantinople. The 
Bosphorus, as it begins to open into the Propon- 
tis, passes between Byzantium and Chalcedon. 
The latter of those cities was built by the Greeks, 

« The ancients computed one huncired and twenty stadia, or 
iifteen Homan miles. They measured only from the new castles, but 
they carried the streights as far as the town of Chalcedon* 

^ Ducas Hist. c. 34. Leunclavius Hist. Turcia Miisiilmanica, 
L XV, p. 577. Under the Greek empire these ca.stles were used as 
state prisojis, under the tremendous name of Lethe, or towers of 
oblivion. 

* Darius engraved in Greek and Assyrian letters on two marble 
columns, the names of his subject nations, and the amazing ninn« 
bers of hit land and sea forces. The Byzantines afterwards trans« 
ported into the dty, and used them for the aitars of 

their tutelar deities, Herodotus, L iv, c. ST» 
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a few years before the former ; and the blindness chap, 
* of its founders, who overlooked the superior ad- 
vantages of the opposite coast, has been stigmatised 
by a proverbial expression of contempt.*' 

The Imrboiu’ of Constantinople, which may be The i>ort. 
cojisidered as an arm of the Bosphorus, obtained, 
in a veiy remote period, the denomination of the 
Golden. Horn. The curve which it describes might 
be compared to the horn of a stag, or as it should 
seem, with more propriety, to that of an ox.^ 

The epithet o£ golden was expressive of the riches 
which every wdnd wafted from the most distant 
countries into the secure and capacious port of 
Constantinople. The river Lycus, formed by 
the conflux of two little streams, pours into the 
harbour a perpetual supply of fresh ’^ater,.which 
serves to cleanse the bottom, and to invite the pe- 
riodical shoals of fish to seek their retreat in that 
convenient recess. As the vicissitudes of tides 
are scarcely felt in those seas, the constant depth 
of the harbour allows goods to be landed on the 
quays witliout the assistance of boats ; and it has 
been observed, that in many places the largest 
vessels may rest their prows against the houses, 

Naraqiic aiTlssimo inter Enropani Assiamqiie ctivortio Byzan® 
tiiim in extrema Kuroyia posuere Grajci, quibus, Fythium Apolli« 

I’leni consiilcntibus ubt conderent urbera, redditijssa w^cnluioi @st, 
quaererent sedem c^Ecorvni terris adversam. E4 ambage Cbalcedonik 
Bionstrabantur, cpibd priorcs illiic advecti> praevisa locorum utilitate 
pejora ieg*i3r?ent, Tacit* AnnaL xii, 62. 

^ Strabo, 1. x, p. 4<92. Most of the antlers are aow broke off ^ 
or* to speak less figuratively, most of the recesses of the harbour 
filled up. See Gvlh de Bospboro ThraciD, ,I.,i, c. 5. 

B 4 ^ 
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The Pro- 
pontis* 


while their sterns are floating in the water.’® 
From the mouth of the Lycus to that of the har- 
bour, this arm of the Bosphorus is more than se- 
ven miles in length. The entrance is about five 
himdr^ yards broad, and a strong chain could be 
occasionally drawn across it, to guard the port 
and city from the attack of an hostile navy." 

Between the Bosphorusand the Hellespont, the 
shores of Europe and Asia receding on either side 
inclose the sea of Marmara, which was known to 
tlie ancients by the denomination of Propontis. 
The navigation from the issue of the Bosphorus to 
the entrance of the Hellespont is about one hun- 
dred and twenty miles. Those who steer their 
westward course through the middle of the Pro- 
pontis, may lauds of 

Tlirace and Bithynia, and never lose sight of the 
lofty summit of Mount Olympus, covered with 
eternal snows.® They leave on the left a deeji 
gulf, at the bottom of wliicb Nicomedia was 
seated, the imperial residence of Diocletian; and 

Procopius de I. i, c. His description is confirm^* 

ed by modern travellers* Sec Thevenot, part i, 1. i, c. 15. Tounie- 
fort, Lettre xn. Niebuhr Voyage d’Arabei. p. 22, 

^ Sec Dancange, c. p. L i, part i, c. 16, and his Okservations sur 
Villehardouin, p. 289. The chain wa.? drawn from the^'AcropoHs, 
near the modern Kiosk, to the tower of Galata ; and was supported 
at convenient distances by large wooden piles. 

® The’venot (Voyages au Levant, part i, I. i, c. 15) contracts 
the measure to 125 small Greek miles* Belon (Observations, I. ii* 
c. 1) gives a good description of the Propontis, but contents him- 
self with the vague expression of one day and one night’s sail. When 
Sandys (Travels, p. 21) talks of ISO furlongs in length as well as 
breadth, we can only suppose some mistake of the press in the ieij 
»f that Judicious traveller; 
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they pass tlie smali islands of Cyzicusand Procoii- chap. 
nesus before they cast anchor at Gallipoli; where 
the sea, which separates Asia from Europe, is 
again contracted into a narrow channel. 

The geographers who, with the most skilful The Heiie. 
accuracy, have surveyed the form and extent 
the Hellespont, assign about sixty miles for the 
winding course, and about three miles for the 
ordinary breadth of those celebrated streights.^ 

But the narrowest part of the channel iS found to 
the northward of the old Turkish castles between 
the cities of Cestus and Abydas. It was here that 
the adventunous Leander braved the passage of 
the flood for the possession of his misti’ess,^ It 
was here likewise, in a place where the distance 
between the opposite hanks cannot exceed five 
hundred paces, that Xerxes imposed a stupendous 
bridge of boats, for the purpose of transporting 
into Europe an hundred and seventy myriads of 
barbarians.'’ A sea contracted within such nar- 

^ Sec an admirable dissertation of M. d’Anville upon tbe Helles*- 
pont or Dardanellesj in the Memoires de rAcademie des inscrip- 
tions, tom- xxviii, p. 318-346. Yet even that ingenious gcograph- 
er is too fond of supposing new, and perliaps imaginary meas'ures\ 
for the purpose of rendering ancient writers as accurate us himself, 

Tlie stadia employed by Herodotus in the description of the Eusine, 
tiie Bosphorus, &c. (L iv, c- 85) must undoubtedly be all of the same 
species : but it .seems impossible to reconcile them either with truth 
or with each other. 

^ The oblique distance between Cestus and Abydus was thirty 
i' tadia. The improbable tale of Hero and Leander is exposed by AT. 
iMaluidel, but is defended on the authority of poets and medals by 
M. debt Naiize* Seethe Academia des Inscriptions, tom. vii, 
p. 7-k Mem. p, S40. 

See the .seventh book of Herodotus, who has erected an elegant 
nopby to his ow!i fame and to that of his eoiptrt. The review ap* ^ 
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CHAP, row liihits, may seem but ill to deserve the sin- 

X’vn . ' ■ 

epithet of broad, which Homer, as well as 
Orpheus, has frequently bestowed on the Helles- 
pont. But our ideas of greatness are of a rela- 
tive nature : the traveller, and especially the poet, 
who sailed along the Hellespont, who pursued the 
windings of the stream, and contemplated the 
rural scenery, which appeared on every side 
to terminate the prospect, insensibly lost the re- 
membrance of the sea; and his fancy painted 
those celebrated streights, with all the attributes 
of a mighty river flowing with a swift current, in 
the midst of a woody and inland country, and at 
length, through a wide mouth, dischargingitself 
into the _®gean or Archipelago.® Ancient 
Troy,* seated on. an eminence at the foot of 
Mount Ida, overlooked the mouth of the Helles- 
pont, which scarcely received an accession of 
waters from the tribute of those immortal rivu- 
lets the Simois and Scamander. The Grecian 

jicars to have been made with tolerable accuracy ; hut the vanity, 
first of the Persians, and afterwards of the Greeks, was interested to 
magnify the armament and the victory^ I should much doubt whe- 
ther the have ci^er outnumbered the of any country which 

they attacked. 

® See Wood’s Ofo.servat5ons on Homer, p. 320. I have, with 
pleasure, selected this remark from an author who in general seem^^ 
to have disappointed the expectation of the public as a critic,, and 
still more as a traveller. He had visited the banks of the Hellespont; 
he had read Strabo ; he ought to have consulted the Homan itine- 
tarics ; how was it possible for him to coufound Hi urn and Alex* 
andria Troas (Observations, p. 340, S41), two cities u'hicli %verc 
sixteen miles distant from each other ? 

* Demetrius of Scepsis wrote sixty books on thirty lines of Hum- 
mer’s catalogue# sixteenth book of Strabo is sufficient for mr 
curiosity, - ; 
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camp had stretched twelve miles along the shore 
from the Sigjean to the Rhaetean promontory ; 
and the flanks of the army were guarded by the 
bravest chiefs who fought under the banners of 
Agamemnon. The first of those promontories 
was occupied by Achilles with his invincible 
Myrmidons, and the dauntless Ajax pitcheil his 
tents on the other. After Ajax had fallen a sacri- 
fice to his disappointed pride, and to tire ingrati- 
tude of the Greeks, his sepulchre was erected on 
the ground where he had defended the navj 
against the rage of Jove and of Hector ; and the 
citizens of the rising town of Rhaeteum celebrated 
Ms memory with divine honours,” Before Con- 
stantine gave a, just preference to the situation 
of Byzantium, he had conceived the design of 
erecting the seat of empire on this celebrated 
.spot, from whence the Romans derived their fa- 
bulous origin. The extensive pWa wMch lies be- 
low ancient Troy, towards the Rhaetean promon- 
tory and the tomb of Ajax, was first chosen for 
his new capital ; and though the undertaking was 
soon relinquished, the stately remains of unfinish- 
ed walls and towers attracted the notice of all who 
sailed through the streights of tJie Hellesjwnt,'' 

S'tra|K>» !* xju, p. 5* The disposition of the ships, which were 
drawn tipow dry land, and the posts of 
t'learly deaTrih^l by Homer* See Iliad !x^ ^20, 

Zosim. i* ih p« 103. Sozomen, L li* c. 3. Theophanes, p* 
Niccpliorus CallistiiSs h vil, p. 4«B. Zonams, tom. 3i, L xiil, |i* C 
Zosmiiis places the new dty betw’’een Xlimn and' Alexandria, but 
tMg apparent diflfereace may be rceondkd by the large extent <d its 
circumference* Before the fonodatloii of Them# 

loafea 
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TgE JDBCLINE AND FALD 

We are at present qualified to View the advan- 
tageous position of Constantinople, which ap- 
pears to have been formed by nature for the 
centre and capital of a great monarchy. Situated 
in the forty-first degree of latitude, the imperial 
city commanded, from her seven hills,* the op- 
posite shores of Europe and Asia ; the climate 
was healthy and temperate, the soil fertile, the 
harbour secure and capacious, and the approach 
on the side of the continent was of small extent 
and easy defence. The Bosphorus and the Hel- 
lespont may be considered as the two gates of 
Constantinople ; and the prince who possessed 
those important passages could always shut them 
against a naval enemy, and open them to the fleets 
of commerce. The preservation of the eastern 
provinces may, in some degree, be ascribed to the 
policy of Constantine ; as the barbarians of the 
Euxine, who in* the preceding age had poured 
their armaments into the heart of the Mediter- 
ranean, soon desisted from the exercise of piracy, 
and despaired of forcing this insurmountable bar- 
rier. When the gates of the Hellespont and Bos- 
phorus were shut, the capital still enjoyed, witMn 
their spacious inclosure, every production which 
could supply the wants, or gratify the luxury, of 


loBJca is mentioned by Coclretiiis (p. 283), and Sardlca by Zonaras, 
as the intended capitsd. They both suppose, with very little proba- 
bility, that the emperor, if he had not been prevented by a prodigy 
would have repeated the mistake of the Mind Chalcedonians. 

* Pocock’s Bescnptibh of the East, voL ii, part ii, p* 12T-, His 
plan of the seven hills is clear and accurate* That traveller Is sel®- 
iom HO satisfactory. 
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its numerous inhabitants. The sea coasts of chap. 
Thrace and Bithynia, which languish under the 
weight of Turkish oppression, still exhibit a rich 
pi-ospect of vineyards, of gardens, and of plentiful 
harvests; and the Propontis has ever been re- 
nowned for an inexhaustible store of the most 
exquisite fish, that are taken in their stated sea- 
sons, without skill, and almost without labour.^ 

But when the passages of the streights were 
thrown open for trade, they alternately admitted 
the natural and ai’tificial riches of the north and 
south, of the Euxine and of the Mediterranean. 
Whatever rude commodities were collected in 
the forests of Germany and Scythia, as far as 
the sources of the Tanais and the Borysthenes ; 
whatsoejer was manufactured by the skill of 
Europe or Asia; the corn of Egypt, and the 
gems and spices of the farthest India, were 
brought by the varying winds into the port of 
Constantinople, which, for many ages, attracted, 
the commerce of the ancient world.®' 

The prospect of beauty, of safety, and ofFoundation 
wealth, united in a single spot, was sufficient to°^ 
justify the choice of Constantine. But as some 
decent mixture of prodigy and fable has, in every 

See Belon. Observations, c* Among a variety of dif- 

ferent species, the pehimide.?, a sort of thunnies, were the mos. 
celebrated. We may learn from Polybius^ Strabo, and Tacitus, 
that the profits of the fishery constituted the principal revenue of 
Byzantium. 

^ See the eloquent description of Biisbequius, epistoL i, p. 64. 

Est in Eiiropa ; habet in conspectu Asiam, iEgyptum, Africamque 
a dektr*: qiitn tametsi contigiise non simt, mans tamen navigan- 
dique cominoditate veUUi junguntur. A sinistr^ vero Poatus est^ 

Eiixinus, &c» ' . ’ . 
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age, been supposed to reflect a becoming majesty 
on the origin of great cities,® the emperor was 
desirous of ascribing Ms resolution, not so much 
to the unc“ertain counsels of human policy, as to 
the infallible and eternal decrees of divine wis- 
dom. In one of his laws he has been careful to 
instruct posterity, that, in obedience to the com- 
mands of God, he laid the everlasting foundations 
of Constantinople ;’*^ and though he has not con- 
descended to relate in what manner the celestial 
inspiration was communicated to his mind, the 
defect of his modest silence has been liberally 
supplied by the ingenuity of succeeding waiters, 
who describe the nocturnal vision which appeared 
to the fancy of Constantine, as he slept within the 
walls of ByzantiuKi, I, ^'The tutelar gen^ of the 
city, awnersdsleirntroii sinking under theweight 
of years and infirmities, was suddenly transform- 
ed into a blooming maid, whom his own hands 
adorned with all the symbols of imperial great- 
ness.' The monarch awoke, interpreted the 
auspicious omen, and obeyed, without hesitation, 
the will of heaven. The day which gave birth to 
a city or colony was celebrated by the Romans 
with such ceremonies as had been ordained by a 

« Ilatxir ba;c anticjiiitati, lit miscencio fauraana MvlniSy prl* 
iriOTxiia urbiitm augustiora faciat. T. Liv. in j>rocm* 

He sajs ill one of his laws, pro commoditate iirMs quam 
m EomxiM, jahente Deo, donavimus* Cod. Theodos* 1. xiii, tit» w» 
leg. T. - ■ ■ 

Oreelcs, TheopJiancs, Cedrenus, and the author of the Alex- 
andtiaa Chronicle, 'eonfine Ihemsolves to vague and general expres- 
sions* For a' more particular aceoant of the vision, wc are obliged 
to have recourse to such Latin Writers as William of Malmsbury*-*-- 
See Ducange c, f* 1, i, p, '^4, 
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generous superstition;^ and though Constantine chap. 
might omit some rites which savoured too strong- 
ly of their pagan origin, yet he was anxious to 
leave a deep impression of hope and respect on 
the minds of the .spectators. On foot, with a 
lance in his band, the emperor himself led the 
solemn procession, and directed the line, which 
was traced as the boundary of the destined ca- 
pital; till the growing circumference was ob- 
served with astonishment by the assistants, who 
at length ventured to observe, that he had al-' 
ready exceeded the most ample measure of a 
great city. “ I shall still advance,” replied Con- 
stantine, “ till HE, the invisible guide who 
marches before me, things proper, to stop.”® 
Without presuming to investigate the nature oi' 
motives' of this extraordinary conductor, we 
shall content ourselves with the more humble 
task of describing the extent and limits of Con- 
stantinople.^ 

In the . actual state of the city, the palace andEstenu 
gardens of the seraglio occupy the eastern pro- 
montory, the fii'st of the seven hills, and cover 

See Plutarch in Boinul* tom. i, p. 4-9, edit. Bryan, Amonij 
other ceremonies, a large hole, which had been dug for that purpose, 
was iilled up with handfuls of earth, which each of the settlers brought 
from the place of his birth, and thius adopted his new country, 

* Fhilostorgiiis, I, ii, c, 9, This incident, though borrowed from 
a suspected WTiter, is characteristic and probable. 

^ See in the Memoires de f Academic, tom, xxxv, p. 747-758, a 
dissertniion of iSI, crAnville on the extent of Constantinople, He takes 
the plan inserted in the Jinperiuni Orientate of Banduri as the most 
complete ; but, by a series of very nice observations, he reduces the 
©xti'avagant proportion of the scale, aiul instead of 9500, dtdermines 
the circumference of the city as consisting of about 7800 French toiscu 
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.t'lr A p, about one hiindred and fifty acres of our owa 
, ^ measure. The seat of Turkish jealousy and des- 
potism is erected on the foundations of a Grecian 
republic; but it may be supposed that the By- 
zantins were tempted by the conveniency of the 
harbour to extend their habitations on that side 
beyond the modern limits of the seraglio.^ The 
new w'alls of Constantine stretched from the port 
to the Propontis across the enlarged breadth of 
the triangle, at the distance of fifteen stadia fronj 
the ancient fortification; and with the city of 
Byzantium they inclosed five of the seven hills, 
which, to the eyes of those who approach Con- 
stantinople, appear to rise above each other in 
beautiful order.® About a century after the 
death of the founder,, the new building, extending 
on one side tip the harbour, and on the other 
along the Propontis, already covered the narrow- 
ridge of the sixth, and the broad summit of the 
sevepth hill. The necessity of protecting those 
:# suburbs from the incessant inroads of the barba- 

rians, engaged the younger Theodosius to sur- 
round Ms capital with an adequate and permanent 
inclosure of walls.'* From the eastern promon- 
tory to the golden gate, the extreme length of 

Codinujs AntiqjLiitat, Const p., 12. He assignis the church of St. 
Anthony as the boundary on the side of the harbour. It is mention* 
ed in Ducange, I. i\', c. 6 ; but I have tried, without success, to dis* 
cover the exact place where it was situated. 

The new wait of Theodosius was conrstructcd in the year 41 S., 
In 447 it W'as thrown down by an earthquake, and rebuilt in three 
months by the diligence of the prcefect Cyrus. The suburb of the 
Blachernae was first taken into the city in the rcigu of HcracHus» 
^ Hucange Const* Ui, c» lOj lir*' 
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Constantinople was about three Roman, miles;* chap, 

, * . XVil 

the circumference -measured between ten and 
eleven; and the surface might be computed as 
equal to about two thousand English acres. It is 
impossible td justify the vain and credulous ex- 
a^;erations of modern.tir^wiiorSi who have some- 
times stretched the limits Of Constantinople over 
the adjacent villages of the European, and even 
of the Asiatic coast.*' But the suburbs of Pera 
and Galata, though situate beyond the harbour, 
may deserve to be considered as a part of the 
city and this addition may perhaps authorise 
the measure of a Byzantine historian, who assigns 
sixteen Greek (about fourteen Roman) miles for 
the cmetnnferende of his; Native city. “ Such an 
extent may seem not unworthy of dft imperial re- 

i . The measurement is expressed in the Notitia hy 14,075 feet. It 
is reasonable to suppose that these were (Jreek feet ; the proportion 
which has been ingeniously de.termined by M. d^Anville. He com- 
pares the ISO feet with the 7'S Hashemite cubits, which in different 
writers are assigneji for the height of^St. Sophia. Each of these cubjts 
was equal to 27 French inches. 

^ The accurate Thevenot (L i, c, 15) walked in one hour and three 
quarters round two of the sides of the triangle, from the Kiosk of the 
seraglio to the Seven Towers. D^Anville examines with care, and re- 
ceh'es with;coniidence» this decisive testimony, which gives a circum- 
ference of ten or twelve miles;' Tire ektrathgant computation of 
Tournefort (Lettre xi) of thirty-four . or thirty miles, without in- 
cluding Scutari, is a strange (departure? from his ustial character. 

llie syese, or fig-trees, formed 'A# '• and' were 
very much embellished by Justinian. It has since' horde the’ -Miles' ef 
Fera and Galata. The etymology of the former is obvious ; that of 
the latter Is unknown. See Ducange Const. 1. i, c. 22, and Gjllius de 
Byzarit. 1 iv, c. lO. ■ ' ' • i . i : ■ ' , , : 

One hundred and eleven stadia, which may be translated into 
modern Greek miles each of seven stadia, or . 660; sometimes only 600 
French tbfees* See d’Anville Measures ItinCrairea, p* 53^' 

vouuh ' ‘ 'c; ■' '' 
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sidence. Yet Constantinople ' riwst yield to 
Babylon and Thebes,” to ancient Rome, to Lon- 
don, and even to Paris.” 

of The master of the Roman world, who aspired 
to erect an eternal monument of the giories of 
his reign, could employ in the prosecution of that 
great work the wealth, the labour, and all that 
yet remained of the genius of obedient millions. 
Some estimate may be formed of the expence 
bestowed with imperial liberality on the foun- 
dation of Constantinople, by the allowance of 
about two millions five hundred thousand pounds 
for the construction of the walls, the porticoes, 
and the aqueducts."^ The forests that over- 
shadowed the shores of the Euxine, and the cele* 
bratedqparriesi^^Ehlte marble iii the little island, 
of PjpOconnesus, supplied an inexhaustible stock 
of materials, ready to be conveyed, by the conve- 
nience of a short w?tter-carriage, to the harbour 
of Byzantium.’ A multitude of labourers and 

** When til© ancient texts, which describe the si^e of. Babylon and 
Thebes, the. ,exMgerations rcdtiee<i,.(_p,|sd- the 

ascertained, we find that those famous cities filled the but not in- 

credible circumference of about twenty-five or thirty rniles. Coiiipare 
crAnville Mem. dc TAcademie, tom. xxviii, p, 23d, with his Descrip- 
tion, d’ rt'gypte, p. 201-202.. 

® If we divide Constantinople and Paris into equal squares of dO 
Trench toiscs^ the former contains SdO, and the latter 1160 of those 
.divisions.., 

P Six hundred centenaries, or sixty thousand pounds weight of gold*. 
This sum is. taken from.,Codinus Antiquit. Const, p. 11; but unless 
that contemptible author had derived his information from some purer 
sourcses, he would probably have been unacquainted with so obsolete 
a mode of reckoning. 

^ For the forests of, the Black sea, consult Tournefort, Lettre 
for the marble quames of Proceimes'iis, sec Strabo, I xiii, 

p. ms. 
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artificers urged tlie concltfeion of the work with chap. 
incessant toil : but the impatience of Constantine 
soon discovered,. that, in the decline of the arts, 
the skill as weli as nmnbei^ of MS architects 
bore a very Unequal proportion to the greatness 
of his designs. ' * The iih^istrates of the most 
distant provinces were therefdre*diirected to insti- 
tute schools, to appoint professors, and by the 
hopes' of rewards and privileges, to engage in the 
study and practice of architecture a sufficient 
number of ingenious youths, who had received a 
liberal education.'' The buildings of the new city 
were executed by such artificers as the reign of 
Constantine could afford ; but they were deco- 
rated iiythehan^'cff the iinost celebratedmasters 
of the age of Pericles and Alexander. To fetive 
the genius of Phidias and Lysippus, surpassed in- 
deed the power of a Roman emperor; but the 
immortal productions which they had bequeathed 
to posterity were exposed without defence to the 
rapacious vanity of a despots , » By his commands 
the cities of Greece and Asia were despoiled of 
their most valuable ornaments.' The trophies 

p, 588. Tlxe latter had already furnished the materials.of the stately 
buildings of Cyzicus. 

^ See the Codex Theodos. I. xiii, tit. iv, leg, 1. This law is dated 
a,R the year 334<, and was addressed to the prsefect of Italy, whose 
jurisdiction extended over Africa. The commentary Godefroy on 
the whole title well deserves to be consulted. 

« Constantinopolis dedicator pcene omnium urhiumnuditate. Hicr» 
onym. Chron. p. 181. See Codinus, p. 89. The author of the An» 
tiquitat, , Const. 1. iii, (apud Banduri Imp. Orient, tom. i, p. 4X> 
enumerates Borne, Sieily, Antioch, Athens, and a long list of other 
cities, 'I'fie provinces of Greece and Asia Minor may , be supposed to 
have yielded the richest booty. 

G 2 ' ’ , \ • 
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Edifices^ 


CHAP- of HiemoraWe wars, the objects of eeligioHS ve- 
^neraibi|tn, the most finished 'Statues of the gods 
aad heroes, of the sages and poets, of ancient 
times, contributed tOjithe splendid triumph of 
Constantinople j and gme occasion to the remark 
of the historian Cedrenus,* who , observes, with 
some enthusiasm, that nothing seedhed ; wanting 
except the souls .of the illu^rious inen whom 
those a^airablQ. ‘monuments were iateaded to 
j»e|tetient. But it is not in the city of Constan- 
tine, nor in the declining period of an empire, 
when the human mind was depressed by civil 
and religious slavery, that we should seek for 
the souls of Homer and of Demosthenes. 

During the siege of Byzantium, the conqueror 

f eminence 

I hilh'r perpetuate . the. inemoty 

of his mccess, he chose the Same advantageous 
position for the principal forum;” which appears 
to have been of , a circular, or rather elliptical 
form. The two opposite entrances formed tri- 
im3i|Wlfrihes;. .'*;he.p which undhj^d it 

*jn;ev!ety elde, were -filled with sthtuefc; and the 
centre of the forupi was occupied by a lofty 
column, of which a mutilated fragment is now 
degraded by the appellation of the Mmf. pillar. 
This column Was erec^ ott a pedestal of white 

. • Hist-. Coin^nd. ^ 3S9, He describes the, statue, or rattier b|ist, 

wiMch plainly in4icates that Ccdre- 
'iit|l,|t!bpied't®*fcjfe '^4 more fiJ^feiiate age. 

•• ’**'iS^im, Alexandl'iri. vol Pa^phal, p. 284. 

Piiean^liColjsi. I. i, c. 24. tyeh the last of those writers. seems to 
confound the forum of Coristdntine with the Augusteum, or court of 
the palace. I am not satisfied whether X have properly distingtiished 
^’hat belongs to the one and the other® 
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marble twenty feet hi^h t and was composed of 
ten pieces of porphyry, each of which measured 
nboiit ten feet in itoeight, and about thirty-three 
in circumfeitecel* On the silinmit of the pillar, 
above one hundred and twenty feet from the 
• ground, istood th^'celoi^ab ^taie of Apollo. It 
was of bronze, had been trans|jort€*4 either from 
Athens, or from a town of Phrygia, and was sup* 
posed to be the work of Phidias. The artist had 
represented the god of day, or, as it was after- 
wards interpreted, the emperor Constantine him- 
self, with a sceptre in his right hand, the globe 
of the world in his left, and a crown of rays glit- 
tering his head.^ The • Circus, or Hippo- 
droftie, was' d stately building, ^out four hundred 
paces in length, and one hundred in ' breadth.* 
The space between the two metie or goals was 
filled with statues and obelisks ; and we may still 
remark a very singular fragment of antiquity ; 
the bodies of three serpents, twisted into one 
piIlaPO#'te«.'''f Their ftrifi®' holds', had onee’saii- 
ported the golden tripod which, after the (ieFeat 
of Xerxes, was consecrated in the temple of 

* The most tolerable account of this column 3s given by Pocock* 
Description of the East, voh ii, part iij p* 131, But it is; still in 
maSy instances poi‘pIexed and uhsatlsfactory, 

y Ducange Const. I, i, c. 24, p, 76, Sftd' his, .notes ad 
382. The statue of Constantine or Apdifo' ‘tii3«fer 
the reign of Alexis Comhcnus. 

* Tournefort (Lettre xii) computes the Atmeidan at four liiindred 

paces. If he means geometrical paces of five feet each, it tyas three 
hundred toises in length* about forty more than the i^eat of 

Home*’’ d’Air^illp Mesures Itineralres, p. 73, 

' ’ " ■ , ' ’ C S ' ' 
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CH AP. Delphi by the victorious Greeks.® The beauty 
of the Hippodrome has been long since defaced 
by the rude hands of the Turkish conquerors ; 
but, under the siilSIar appellation of Atmeidan, 
it still serves as a place of exetcise for their horses. 
From the throne, whence the emperor viewed 
the Circensian games, a winding staiitaae’’ ' de- 
scended to the palace ; a magnificent edifice, 
which scarcely'yiehfed- to the residence of Rome 
itsdf; and which j together with the dependent 
courts, gardens, and porticoes, covered a consi- 
derable extent of ground upon the banks of the 
Propontis, between the Hippodrome and the 
church of St. Sophia.® We might likewise cele- 


a The if they were 

able sueb a^ cbaiii of evidence as may be alleiged on this 

odeasibh. See Bancluri ad Antiquitat. Const, p, 60^, Gyliius da 
Byzant. 1. ii, c* 13, 1* The original consecration of the tripod and 
pillar in the temple of Delphi may be proved from Herodotus and 
Pausanias. . g. The pagan Zosimus agrees with the three ecclesias- 
tical historians, Eusebius, Socrates, and Sozomen, that the sacred or- 
naments of the temple of Delphi were removed to Constantinople by 
the order of Constantine ; and among these the serpentine pillar of 
the Hippodr^e particularly mentioned. 3. Alt the European 
travellers who have visited Constantinople, from Buondelmonte to 
Pocock, describe it in the same place, and almost in the same man- 
ner ; the dilferences between them are occasioned only by the inju- 
ries which it has sustained from the Turks. Mahomet II broke 
the under jaw of one of the serpents with a stroke of his baUlc- 
axe* Thevenot, U i, c. 17, 

^ The Latin name cochlea was adopted by the Greeks, and verj- 
frequently occurs in the Byzantine history. Ducaiige Const. L 

<?• If Pi ^10^, 

« There are three topographical points w'hich indicate the situs- 
^0^’ pf ^ the palace; L^.The stairca«e> which connected it, with the 
Jlippodrbme or Atmeidah, 2, A small artificial port on the Fropon- 
tbi from whence there was m easy ascent^ by a fiight of marble stcpS|^ 
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brate the baths, which still retained the name of 
Zeuxippus, after they had been enriched, by the 
munificence of Constantine, with lofty columns, 
various marbles, and above threescore statues of 
bronze.^ But we should deviate from the de- 
sign of this history, if we attempted minutely to 
describe the different buildings .or quarters of 
the city, It may be sufficient to observe, that 
Wihatever could adorn the dignity of a great ca- 
pital, or contribute to the benefit or pleasure of 
its numerous inhabitants, was contained within 
the walls of Constantinople. A particular de- 
scription, composed about a century after its 
foundation, enumerates a capitol or school of 
IearniB0,a pirciiSj- tWiP. tb‘^#res,= eight public, and 
one hundred and fifty-three private baths, fifty- 
tw'o porticoes, five granaries, eight aqueducts or 
reservou’s of water, four spacious halls for the 
meetings of the senate or courts of justice, four- 
teen churches, fourteen palaces, and four thou- 
sand three hundred and eighty-eight houses, 
ivhich, for their size or beauty, deserved to be 

to the gardens of the j^alace, 3* The Angusteum was a spacious 
court, one side of which was occupied by the front of the palace, and 
another by the church of .St. Sophia. 

Zeirxippus was ah epithet of Jiipitef, and the baths were a part 
of old Byzantium. The difficulty of assigning their true situation 
has not been felt by Dticange. History seem$ to connect them with 
St. Sophia and the palace; but the original plan, insfertfcd'in Ban- 
duri, places them on the other side of the city, near the harbour. 
For their beauties, see Chron. Paschal, p* 285, and Gyllius de By- 
EmU i. H, c. 7. Christodorus (see Antiquitat. Const. 1. vii) com- 
posed inscriptions in verse for each of the statues. He was a Theban 
poet in genius as well as in birth, 

Basotupt jn.cra$so jurares isere natum. • 

c 
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CHAP: flistW^isJKd fVciin the multitude of plebeian ha- 
" ■ bitatidns.® 

fopiiia. '*3^^ populousEess of iMs favoured city was the 


linn. 


next aftd most serious- object of the attention of 
its founder. In the dark ages which succeeded 
the translation of the empire, the remote and the 
immediate consequences of that inem<Spable event 
were strangely confounded by the vanity of the 
Greeks,, and riie' credulity of the It was 

asseWled-andbelieTCd, that all the hoble families 
of Rome, the senate, and the equestrian order, 
with their innumerable attendants, had followed 
their emperor to the banks of the Propontis; that 
a spurious race of strangers and plebeians was 
left to possess the solitude of the ancient capital; 
and tliat the laqdp f^f Jla^. long' sinee pOttverted 
onde deprived of ©tdrivatioii 
and inhabitants.® In the course of this history, 
such exaggeratiems will be reduced to their just 


« See the Notitia. Borne only reckoned 1780 large houses, dQ>- 
mus } but the word must have had a more dignified signification. No 
imnlm are mentioned at Constantinople. The old capital consist^ed 
of 424' streets, ’tfe new of 3!^2. . ‘ \ 

Tuiutprand Legatio ad Imp. Nicephorum, p. 153, The modern 
Greeks have strangely disfigured the antiquities of Constantinople, 
We might excuse the errors of the Turkish or Arabian writers ; but it 
is somewhat astonishing# that the Greeks, who had access to the 
authentic materials preserved in ihdr own language# should prefer 
fiction to truth, and loose tradition to genuine history. In a single 
page of Codinus we may detect twelve unpardonable mistakes | 
the rec^mcUiation of Sev^rus and Niger, the marriage of their son. 
and-iAughteril Ihojsl^ of %z!antium hy the Macedonians, the in- 
df, the. 0&ls. which recadled. $ev»ms to' Borne# the 
whieli from hds death I® the- foundatiojt of Coirs^tantinopljej 

^ Montesquieu# Grahdeur et Decadence desBomains# c, IT* 
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value. Yet, since the growth of Constantinople chap. 
cannot be ascribed to the general increase of man- 
kind and of industry, sit must be admitted, that 
this artificial cdony was raised at the expense of 
the ancient cities of the empire. Many opulent 
senators of Romej iaiMi’ef .the eastern provinces, 
were probably invited by Coniteitine to adopt 
for their country the fortunate spot which he had 
chosen for his own residence. The invitations of 
a master are scarcely to be distinguished from 
commands ; and the liberality of the emperor ob- 
tained a ready and cheerful obedience. He be- 
stowed on his favourites the palaces which he had 
built in the several quarters of the city, assigned 
ttoeim%ndsr,awi>fwsttms;te of their 

dignity,^ and alienated the demesnes "of Pontus 
and Asia, to grant hereditary estates by the easy 
tenure of maintaining a house in the capital.* 

But these encouragements and obligations soon 
became superfluous, and were gradually abolish- 
ed. Wherever the . seat^of government is fixed, a 

^ Themist. Orat. iii, p. 48, edit, Hardouin. Sozomen, 1. ih c* 

% Zosim, I. ii, p. 107, Anonym. Valesian. p. 715, If we could 
credit Codiniis (p. 10), Constantine built houses for the senators on 
the exact model of their Boman palaces, and gratified them, as well 
as himself, with the pleasure of an agreeable surprise j but the whole 
story is full of fictions and inconslstetlbies. 

*-The law by which the younger in the year' 43S* 

abolished tliis tenure, may be found among the Novell® of that em* 
peror at the head of the Thcodosian Code, tom. vi, nov. 12. M. de 
Tiilcmont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. iv, p. 371) has evidently mis* 
the of these estates. With a grant from the imperial 

dewsues, the condition was accepted as a favour which would 
jua|ly hfive been a hardship, if it had beeh Imposeiti upori 

private pwpei'ty. ' ■ , . ; 


ZQ . AND , jPAtl* ' 

CHAP, considerable part of the public revenue will be 

expended bj the prince himself, by his ministers, 

by the officers of justice, and by the domestics of 
the palace. The most wealthy of the provincials 
will be attracted by the powerful motives of inte- 
rest and duty, of amusement and curiosity. A 
third and more numerous class of inhabitants will 
insensibly be formed, of servants, of artificers, 
and of merchants, who derive their, subsistence 
from their own labour, and from the wants or 
luxury of the superior ranks. In less than a cen- 
tury, Constantinople disputed with Rome itself 
the pre-eminence, of riches and numbers. New 
piles of buildings, crowded together with too 
little regard to health or convenience, scarcely al- 
lowed the intepKjste oCparro’fv stoets for the per- 
petual throng of men, of horses, and of carriages. 
The allotted space of ground was insufficient to 
contain the iixereasing people; and the additional 
foundations, w'hicb, on either side, were advanced 
into the sea, might alone have composed a very 
considerable city,*' 

Privileges. The frsqubnthnd regular disfributibn^ of Wine 
and oil, of corn or bread, of money or provisions, 
hadalraost exempted the poorest citizens of Rome 
from the necessity of labour. The magnificence 
of the first Caesars was in some measine imitated 

^ The passages orZoaimus, of Eunaphis* of Sozomen, and of 
AgathiuS, "Which relate to the increase of buildihg-s and inhabitants 
Constantinople^ ate eoUected and connected by Oyllius de Bysiant* 
r, i, b. S.. Sidonitts AjfMjUmaries (in Panegyr* Anthem. 56, p. 290 ^ 
^dit. Sirinond) describes the moies that were jsushed forwards into 
the sea; they consisted of the famous Fuzzolan sand, which hardens 
In thb watejv 
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by the founder of Constantinople d but his iibe- chap. 
rality, however it might excite the applause of the ^ 

people, has incurred the censufe of posterity. A 
nation of legistetors and conquerors might assert 
their claim to the harvests of Africa, which had 
been purchased with tlreir Mood; and it was art- 
fully contrived by Augustus, tiiat, in the enjoy- 
ment of plenty, the Romans should lose the me- 
mory of freedom. But the prodigality of Con- 
stantine could not he excused by anyconsideration 
either of public or private interest ; and the an- 
nual tribute of corn imposed upon Egypt for the 
benefit of his new capital, was applied to feed a 
lazy and indolent populace at the expence of the 
husbandnteB industrious province.” Some 
other regulations of this emperor are less liable to 
blame, tat they are less deserving of notice. 

He divided Constantinople into fourteen regions 
or quarters,” dignified the public council with 


Soib-tA^*’ I* ii» a S.- ily* CJ' CbdJw. . 'Antiq.«!« 

tat. Const, p. S. It appear.^ by Socrate.s, L ii, c. IS, that the daily 
allo\\^ances of the city consisted of eight myriads . of which we 
may either translate %vith Valesiiis by the words modii of corn, oh 
cojisider as expressive of the number of leaves of bread. 

See Cod. Theodos. 1. xui and xiv, and Cod. J ustinian. Edicts 
xii, tom. h, p. S48, edit. Genev. See the beautiful complaint of 
Borne in the poem of Claudian de Bell. Gildonico, ver. 4*6*64. 

Cum siibiit par Roma mihi, divisaque sumslt , 

ASquales aurora togas ; iEgyptia rurii , , : . h . 

In partem cessere novam. 

« The regions of Constantinople are mentioned in the code of 
JiiBtinian, and particularly described in the Notitia of the younger 
Theodosius; but as the four last of them are not included B'ithin the 
wall of Constantine, it may be doubted whether this division of the 
rity should be referred lo the founder# ; ■ ■ . r ■■ 
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CHAP. Senate, "cdmiannicated td the 

citiziejG® tjie privileges of Italr,P and bestowed 
on the pisingeifiy the title of Colonys the first and 
3p[|ost favonredidat^rter of ancient Rome. The 
venerable pareWtltill maintained the legal andac- 
j^nQwIedged sypremacy, which was due to her 
age, to her. dignity*, and to the i•eme^)ab^anGe;of 

her former greatness*’ 

Bedica. As Con^nliRftuiged thfepfogress of the work 
mormwSi*!'the‘in»pdm»eeof a lover, the walls, the por-» 
tjcoesi land theprincsipal.edifices, were completed 
in a few years, or, according to another account, 
in a few 'roOnth^f but this extraordinary dili,. 

^ Senatum constituit, secimdi ordinis ; claros vocavlt. Anonjxi^ 
¥alesian. p. 71^, The senators of old Rome were styled ClamsimL 
See & cwi^ious '■ hote '#f Amtnian., BfafeelHnl 3cxii» 

tof inlian> it shbiild'^em tlmt ,the place of 
^em|or was,<?opsidiqr|d ^ Imrthep, rather than af an hohont ; Mil; 
the Abb4 de la BletteriejcVie 4e Jovlen,, tom. i|, p., 371) has shewn 
that this -epistle cOuid not relate to Constantinople. Might w^e not 
read. Instead of the. celebrated name of Bu^eivno/s the ob.scure but 
more probable word Bisanthe or Rhcedestus, now Ehodosto, 

was a small maritime eity of Thrace. See Stephan. By 2. de [Jrbibus» 
p* 3.25/and Gell^.' Seograph, tom. I» p. 340. , ^ ' 

I" ; The commentary 

p, ^20) is long, but' perplexed ; nor indeed is it easy to ascertain m 
what the Jiis4talicum oobid consist, after the freedom of the city 
Siad been communicated to the whole empire. 

^ Julian (Orat. i, p* B) celebrates Constantinople as not less supe- 
rior to all other cities, than she was inferior to Romo itself. His 
learned commentator (Spanheim, p. 75^76)' justifies this language 
by several parallel and contemporaiy instances, Zosimns, as well as 
Socrates and Sozomen, flourished after the division of the empire be- 
tween the Theodosius, which established a perfect 

b^^eeif the old aad-ttl capital, 

• CAdfli|ulla«s'^"pi 8) affirms, that the foimd^ions of 

CoRstani^pIe were laid in the’ year at the world d837 (a. n. 320), 
on the 26th of September, and that the city was dedicated the Utli 
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gence shjoitM excite the Ms. admiration, sincfe chap, 
’ many of the buildings were finished in so hasty 
and nhjperfect a manned j that, under the succeed- 
ing reigni,' t&dy'f were preserved with difficulty 
from .irti|»ding mih.* . But while they display- 
ed the vigour and'fpe.sliia«ss,pf youJh, the.founder 
w^j,ared to celebrate the dedie^ae^n of his city.* 

The gamesand largesses which crowned the pomp 
of this memorable festival mayfeasilybe supposed: 
but there is one circumstance of a more singular 
and permauent nature, which ought not entirely 
to be overlooked. As often as the birth-day of 
the city returned, the statue of Constantine, 
framed by, his order, of gilt wood, and bearing 

the place, was erected on a triumphal car. s The 
guards, carrying white tapers, and clothed in 
their richest apparel, accompanied the solemn 
procession as it moved through the Hippodrome. 

of May SSSB (a. d. 330). He conneets these dates with several 
oharactetistic e|)o^s, But they contraiiict othei' ; the authority 
of Codmus is of little weight, and the space , which he i^nnik 

appear insuficient. The term of ten years is given us by duliaa 
COrat i, p. 8), and Spanheim labours to establish the truth of it 
<p* 69-75); By ilie help of two passages from Themistius Orat^ 

3V, p. 58) and Philostorgius (I. ii, c. 9), which form a period 
from the year 32^4 to the year 334. Modern critics are divided con- 
cerningthis point of chroheiogyi> and their diiferent sentiments are 
very accurately discussed By Tillanoat^'Hisi^ de^ BmperemSfy horn* 
iVj, p. 619f-6‘^5, ' . { . ; * 

* Themistiiis, Orat. iii, p. 47. Zosim. I. ii, p. 108^ Constan- 
tine himself, in one of his laws (Cod. Theod. 1. xvi tit. i), betrays his 
Impatience. 

^ Cedrenus and Zonaras, faithful to the mode of superstitfbn 
which prevailed in their own times, assure us that Constantinople 
was consecrated'td' the virgin Mother of ^pd» ■ 
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CHAF. When it was opposite to the throne of the reigrt- 
ing empefoiTj he rpse from his seat, and with 
'"''"' grateful reverence adored the memory of his pre- 
deeessori"; "At the festival of his dedication^ 
an edict, engraved On a column of marble, be- 
stowed the title of Second or Neitf Rmne- on. the 
eity of Constantine* But the name Of Constad- 
tinople^ has prevailed over that honourable epi- 
thet; and after resolution fourteen cen- 
turies, still perpetuates the fame of its authon® 
The foundation of a new capital is naturally 
connected with the establishment of a new form 
of civil and military administration. The distinct 
view of the complicated system of policy, intro- 
duced by Diocletian, improved by Constantine, 


.vorm ol 
;^0Teni» 
lueut. 


.. i mfjst -complete account .extraordlpai^r 

ceremony may -be ftnind in the Alexandrian Chronicle, p. YH- 

Jemont and the other friends of Constantine, who are offended with 
the air of paganism, which seems unworthy of a Christian prince, ha4 
a right to consider it as doubtful ; but they were not authorised to 
wit the mention of it» ; 

^ Sozomen, L ii, c. 2. Ducange c- p. L i,, c. 6, Yclut ipsins 
Bomifi diiam, is the expression of Augustixi de CivitaU Deii, L t. 


, ^ Butropius, fc'i, 0 . 8. ^Julian, Crat*j’i^;,pi 8. ] Ducange', c. p* 
jL 3, c. 5. The name of Coastantinc^le\ is extant on the medals of 
Constantine., 

* The lively Fontenelle (Dialogues des Morts, xii) affects to 
deride the vanity of human ambition, and seems to triujuph in the 
disappointment of Constantine, whose immortal name is now lost in 
the vulgar appellation of Istumbol, a Turkish corriiptio-n of 
oj-aAfv. Tet the original name is still preserved, 1. By the nations of 
liurope. 2, By the modern Greeks, 3. By the Arabs, w'hose writ- 
are diffused over the wide extent of their conquests in Asia 
Africa. See d’Herbelot Bibliotheque Orientale, f* 275. 
4. By the more learned Turks, and by the emperor himself in 
his public mandates. ' Cantemiris History of the Otlmait empire^ 
p. 51% 
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and completed by his immediate successors, may chap. 
not only amuse the fancy by the singular picture 
of a great empire, but will tend to illustrate the " ' " 
secret and inteTHa^l causes of its rapid decay. In 
the pursuit of any reraai'kable institution, we may 
be frequently led into the more early or the more 
recent times of the Roman histoiy^*;, but the pro- 
per limits of this inquiry will be included within 
a period of about one hundred and thirty years, 
from the accession of Constantine to the publica- 
tion of the Theodosian code from which, as 
well as from the Notitia of the east and west,*^ 
we derive the most copious and authentic infor- 
mation of the state of the empire. ■ This variety 
of ofajecte win suspend, fofis^e timej the course 
of the narrative ; but the interruption will be een* 
sured only by those readers who are insensible to 
the importance of laws and manners, while they 
peruse, with eager curiosity, the transient in- 
trigues of a court, or the accidental event of a 

battle. . 1. i 

The manly pride of the Roihans, Cdhteilt with 
substantial power, had left to the vanity of the state. 

East the forms and ceremonies of ostentatious 


» TiiQ Theodosian code was promulgated a. ». 438. See the Pro** 
legoraena of Godefroy, c. i, p. 185. ; 

Fancirolus, in his elaborate commeh^ary, ussigns to the !No** 
titia a date almost similar to that of the Theodosian code ; hut his 
proofs, or rather conjectures, are extremely feeble. X should be 
rather inclined to place this useful work between the final division of 
the empire (a. n. 395), and the successful invasion of Gaul by the 
Barbarians (a. d. 407), See Histoire des Anciens Peuples de rEuropeif 
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greatness.' Buttvhen they lost even the sem- 
blance of those virtues which were derived from 
their ancient freedom, the simplicity of Roman 
jBoanners was insensibly corrupted by the stately 
affectation of the courts of Asia., The distinc- 
tions of personal merit and influence, so conspicu- 
ous in a republic, so feeble and obscure, under a 
monarchy, were aWishedby the despotism of the 
emperors ; who substituted in theirrooni a severe 
subordiaatioa <ff rank and office, from the titled 
slaves who were seated on the steps of the throne, 
to the meanest instruments of arbitrary power. 
T his multitude of abject dependents was interest- 
ed in the support of the actual government, from 
the dread of a revolution, which might at once 
confound their hopra, auAint^rcept the reward 
of, their 8er\4c»^ in this divine hierarchy (for 
such it IS frequently styled), every rank was 
marked with the most scrupulous exactness, and 
its dignity was -displayed in a variety of trifling 
and solemn ceremonies, which it was a study to 
learn, and a sacrilege to neglect.*^ The purity 
of lhtel*alin language was debasedjt adopting, 
in the intercourse of pride and flattery, a profusion 

® Scilicet exterttSe swpefMa? sueto, non incMt notitia nostrl (per** 
haps nostras ) ; apnd ^uos vis imperii valet, inania transmittmitiiir« 
Tacit, Aimal. xv, 3L The gradation from the style , of freedom and 
rimplictiy, to that of form and servitude, may ■ be traced in the 
Epistles of ^Clicer-o, and of Symmaqm* 

r, a Yhe erhpemr.Otatian, after confirming a law of precedency pith- 
llshcdihy Va|entipi^.,,^the father of his thus continues: 

Siquis igitur indebifeum sibi locum usurpaverit, nulla se ignoratione 
defehdat ; sitque plane 'saeHiegi^ reus, c|ui divim pmcepU neglcxerllt 
Cod* Theod. h ?j, tit. .v, leg. £ 
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of epithets, which Tully would scarcely have un- chap. 
derstood, and which Augustus would have re* 
jected with indignation. The principal officers 
of the empire were saluted, even by the sovereign 
himself, with the deceitful titles of your Sincerity, 
your Gravity, your Excellency, your Eminency, 
your sublime and wonderful Blagnitude, your il- 
i iistrious and magnificent Highness.^ The codicils 
or patents of their office were curiously emblazon- 
ed with such emblems as were best adapted to 
explain its nature and high dignity ; the image 
or portrait of the reigning emperors; a triumphal 
car ; the book of mandates placed on a table, 
covered with a rich carpet, and illuminated by 
four tapers ; the allegorical figures of the provin- 
ces which they governed ; or the appellations and 
standards of the troops whom they commanded. 

Some of these official ensigns were really exhi- 
bited in their hall of audience ; others preceded 
their pompous march Avhenever they appeared in 
public; and every circumsifcce of their demean- 
our, their dress, their ornaments, and their train, 
was calculated to inspire a deep reverence for 
the representatives of supreme majesty. By a 
philosophic observer, the system of the Roman 
government might have been mistakenfora spler- 
<lid theatre, filled with players of every character 
and degi ee, ^vho repeated the language, and imi- 
tated the passions of their original model.^ 

® Consult the Notlila .DignitaUm, at the end of the Theodobkm 
.6ode» tom. vi, p. 316. 

^ Pancirolus ad Kotitiam iitriusque imperii, p. 39. But his ex« 
planatloiife* are obscure, and he does not suflicxently distipguiiih tlif' 
painted emblems from the ehective ensigns of office. 

¥OL. III. • , D 


TOE DECLINE AND FALL 

All the magistrates of sufficient importance 
to find a place in the general state of the em- 
pire, were accurately divided into three classes. 
I, the Jlltisirious; 2, the Speciabiks, or Re- 
spectable; and , 3, the Clarlssirm, whom we 
may translate by the word homiirahle. In the 
times of Roman simplicity, the last-mentioned 
epithet was used only as a vague expression of de- 
ference, till it became at length the peculiar and 
appropriated title of all who were members of the 
senate,® and consequently of all who, from that 
venerable body, Avere selected to govern the pro- 
vinces. The vanity of those rvho, from their rank 
and office, mightclaim a superior distinctionabove 
the rest of the senatorial order, Avas long after- 
wards indulged with the new appellation of Re- 
spectable : but the title of Illustrious Avas ahvays 
reserved to some eminent personages, who were 
obeyed or reverenced by the tAvo subordinate 
classes. It was communicated only, i. To the 
consuls and patriciaiA ; ii. To the praetorian pre- 
fects, with the prefects of Rome and Constan- 
tinople; in. To the masters-general of the caval- 
ry and the infantry ; and, iv. To the seven mi- 
nisters of the palace, who exercised their sacred 
functions about the person of the emperor.** 
Among those illustrious magistrates Avho Avere 
esteemed co-ordinate with each other, the seniori- 

® In tlie Pandects, 'which jmay he referred to the reigns of the An- 
toniaes, Clavmiims is the ordinary ami legal title of a senator, 

** PanciroL pi I have not taken any notice of the two 

.inferior ranks j Perfectissimus and Mgregms^ which w^'ere given t# 
mmij persons who were not raised to the senatoiial dignity, 
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ty of appointment gave place to the union of dig- chap. 
nities.* By the expedient of honorary codicils, 
the emperors, who were fond of multiply ing their 
favours, might sometimes gratify the vanity, 
though not the ambition, of impatient courtiers.'* 

I. As long as the Roman consuls were the first Th e con* 
magistrates of a free state, they derived their right 
to power from the choice of the people. As long 
as the emperors condescended to disguise the ser- 
vitude which they imposed, the consuls were still 
elected by the real or apparent suffrage of the se- 
nate. From the reign of Diocletian even these 
vestiges of liberty were abolished, and the suc- 
cessful candidates who were invested with the 
annual honours of the consulship, affected to de- 
plore the humiliating condition of their predeces- 
sors. The Scipios and the Catos had been re- 
duced to solicit the votes of plebeians, to pass 
through the tedious and expensive forms of a po- 
pular election, and to expose their dignity to the 
shame of a public refusal; while their own happier 
fate had reserved them for an age and govern- 
ment in which the rewards of virtue were assign- 
ed by the unerring wisdom of a gracious sove- 
reign.’ In the epistles which the emperor ad- 
dressed to the two consuls elect, it was declared, 

■ '■ l' ' . ■ . * 

} Coci Theodos. I. vi, tit. vi. The rules ot precedency are ascer- 
tained with the most minute accuracy by the. emperors* and illus* 

Irated with equal prolixity by their learned interpreter. 

^ Cod. Theodos. 2. vi* tit. xxii* ■ , _ . 

^ Ausonius (in Gnitiarum Actione) basely expatiates On this un- 
worthy topicj which as managed by Mamertinus (Panegyr. Vet. xU 
with somewhat more freedom and ingenuity*- 

n 2 


THS DfeGUNE AND FALt 

that they were created by his sole authority.’" 
Their names and portraits, engraved on gilt 
tablets of ivory, were dispersed over the empire 
as presents to the provinces, the cities, the ma- 
gistrates, the senate, and the people." Their 
solemn inauguration was performed at the place 
of the imperial residence ; and during a period 
of one hundred and twenty years, Rome was 
constantly deprived of the presence of her an- 
cient magistrates.® On the morning of the first 
of January, the consuls assumed the ensigns of 
their dignity. Their dress was a robe of pur- 
ple, embroidered in silk and gold, and some- 
times ornamented with costly gems.^ On this 

Cum de consulibus in annum creandis, solus mecum voluta- 
...... te consulem et .designavi, et daclaravi, et pnorem 

cupavi ; are some of the expressions employed by the emperor Gra* 
tian to his preceptor the poet Ausonius. 

“ Immanesque dentes 

Qiii secti ferro in tabulas auroque micantes, 

Jnscripti rutilum coelato consule nomen 
per pi'oceres et vulgus eant» 

Claud, in ii Cons. Stilichon. 45dl 

Montfixugon has represented some of these tablets or dyptics ; see 
Supplement a i’Antiquitd expliqu^e, tom. iii, p* 220. 

** Consule laetatur post plitrima saecula viso 
Pallantetis apex s agnoscunt rostra eurules 
Auditas quondam proavis : desuetaque cingit 
Begins auratis Fora fascibus Ulpia lictor. 

Claiidian in vi Cons. Honorii, 64S. 
From the reign of Cams to the sixth consulship of Honorius, there 
was an interval of one hundred and twenty years, during xvhkh the 
emperors were always absent from Home on the first day of January^ 
See the Chronologie de Tillemont, tom iii, iv, & v. 

V See Claudian in Com. Frob. et Olybrii ITS, &c. ; and iniv Cons^, 
Ilonorii, 585, &c. ^ though in the latter it is not easy to separate the 
ornaments of the emperor from those of the consul. Ausonius re« 
ceived, from the liberality of Gratian, a veHts falmata^ or robe 
iL>f state, in which the figure of the emperor Constantius was 
broidered. 
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solemn occasion they were attended by the 
most eminent officers of the state and army, 
in the habit of senators ; and the useless fasces, 
armed with the once formidable axes, were 
borne before them by the lictors.® 'fhe pro- 
cession moved from the palace ' to the forum, 
or principal square of the city ; where the 
consuls ascended their tribunal, and seated them- 
selves in the curule chairs, which were framed 
after the fashion of ancient times. They imme- 
diately exercised an act of jurisdiction, by the 
manumission of a slave, who was brought before 
them for that purpose ; and the ceremony was in- 
tended to represent the celebrated action of the 
elder Brutus, the author of liberty and of the con- 
sulship, when he admitted among his fellow-citi- 
zens the faithful Vindex, who had revealed the 
conspiracy of the Tarquins.® The public festival 
was continued during several days in all the prin- 
cipal cities; in Rome, from custom ; in Constant!- 

Gernia et armorum proceres legumque potentes : 

Fatricios summit habitus ; et more Gabino 
Discolor incedi t legio, positisque parumper 
Bellorum signis, sequitur vexilla Quii'ini. 

Lictori cedunt aquilaj, ridetque togatus 
Miles, et in mediis effulget curia castris. 

Claud, in iv Cons. Honorii, ^ 
f ^...^. m m ^ strictasquc procul radiare Hcttres* 

' ''■In-Cons.''Pibb. 

* See Valesius ad Ammian. Marcellin. 1. xxii, c, 7* 

» Auspice moxiaito sonuit clamore tribunal; 

Te fastos ineunte quater ; solemnia ludit 
Omnia libertas : deductum vindice morem: 

servat, famulusque jugo laxatis herlHi^ 

Ducitura et grato remeat securior ictu, - ■ ' ' 

Qaudian in iv Cong. HonorU, 

: ■ S' ^ ' 
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THE OECtINE AND PALL 

nople, from imitation ; in Carthage, Antioch, and 
Alexandria, from the love of pleasure and the 
superfluity of wealth.* In the two capitals of 
the empire the annual games of the theatre, the 
circus, and the amphitheatre," cost four thousand 
pounds of gold, (about) one hundred and sixty 
thousand pounds sterling: and if so heavy an 
expence surpassed the faculties or the inclina- 
tion of the magistrates themselves, the sum was 
supplied from the imperial treasury.’' As soon 
as the consuls had discharged these customary 
duties, they were at liberty to retire into the 
shade of private life, and to enjoy, during the re- 
mainder of the year, the undisturbed contempla- 
tion of their own greatness. They no longer pre- 
sided in the national councils ; they no longer exe- 
cuted the resolutions of peace or war. Their 
abilities (unless they were employed in‘more ef- 
fective offices) were of little moment ; and their 
names served only as the legal date of the year 
in which they had filled the chair of Marius and 
of Cicero. Yet it was still felt and acknowledged, 
in the last period of Roman servitude, that this 
empty name might be compared, and even pre- 

^ Celebrant qnidem solemnes Istos cHcs, qmnes ubiqnc iirbes quas 
sub legilms agiint ; et Roma de more, ct Constantinopolis de imita- 
tione, et Antxochia pro Iiixiij Ct discincta Carthago, et cwmm iuminw 
Alexandria, sed Treviri Rrincipis beneficio* ■ Avusouiiis in GriiU 
Actione# ■ ' • , . 

« CJaudian (in Cons,. jMall. Theodori. 279-3fri)- de&'eribes, hi 
a lively and fanciful ir^nev,! various games of the circus, the 
theatre, and the amphitheatre, . exhibited by the new consul* The 
?!anguiiiary combats of gladi^tprs had already been prohibited* 
Frocopips in His.t.; Ayoana, c, - 26 . 
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ferred, to the possession of substantial power, chap. 
The title of consul was still the most splendid oh- 
ject of ambition, the noblest reward of vh'tue and 
loyalty. The emperors themselves, who disdained 
the faint shadow of the republic, were conscious 
that they acquired an additional splendour and 
majesty es often as they assumed the annual ho- 
nours of the consular dignity 

The proudest and most perfect separation ^hepatri- 
which can be found in any age or country, be- 
tween the nobles and the people, is perhaps that 
of the patricians and the plebeians, as it was es- 
tablished in the first age of the Roman republic. 

Wealth and honours, the offices of the state, and 
the ceremonies of religion, were almost exclusive- 
ly possessed by the former ; who, preserving the 
purity of their blood with the most insulting jea- 
lousy,^ held their clients in a condition of specious 
vassalage. But tliese distinctions, so incompat- 
ible with the spirit of a free people, were remov- 
ed, after a long struggle, by the persevering ef- 
forts of the tribunes. The most active and suc- 
cessful of the plebeians accumulated wealth, as- 

In Consulatu honas sine labore suscipitnr* (Mamertin in 
gyr. Vet. xi, 2.) This exalted idea of the consulship is borrowed 
IVoHi an oration (iii, p. 107) pronounced by Julian in the servile 
court of Constantins. Sec the Abb^ de la Bleterie (Meinofres de 
rAcademie, tom. xxiv, p. 289), who delights to pursue the vestiges 
of the. old constitution, and who sometimes linds them in his copious 
ffmey. 

y Intermarriages between the patricians and plebeians were pro- 
fiibiied by the laws of the xn tables; aud the uniform operations 
of human nature may attest that the custom survived the law. 'See 
Livy (Iv, 1-6), the pride of family urged by the consul, and the 
fights of mankind asserted by the tribune- Canuleius* 

■ 'D 4 ' 
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CHAP, pired to honours, desenred triumphs, contracted. 

and, after some generations, assumed 
the pride of ancient nobility.'' The patrician fa- 
. milies, on the other hand, whose original number 
was never recruited till the end of the oommo]i- 
wealth, either failed in the ordinary course of na- 
ture, or ivere extinguished in so many foreign 
and domestic wars, or, through a want of merit 
or fortune, insensibly mingled with the mass of 
the people.” Very few remained wdio could de- 
rive their pure and genuine origin from the in- 
fancy of the city, or even from that of the repub- 
lic, when Caesar and Augustus, Claudius and 
Vespasian, created from the body of the senate a 
competent number of new patrician families, in 
the hope of perpetuating an order which w'as still 
considered as honourable and sacred.^ But these 
ai'tificial supplies (in which the reigning house 

Seethe animated pictures diwn by Sallust, in the Jiigurthine 
war, of the pride of the nobles, and even of the virtiiou.s MetelliiSj> 
wlio was unable to brook the idea that the honour of the consulsliijis 
should be bestowed on the obscure merit of bis lieutenant Marius (c. 
6jl«}. Two hundred years before, the race of the MetelH themselves 
were confounded among the plebeians of Home ; and from the etymo- 
logy of their name of CmcUius^ thefe is reason to believe that those 
haughty nobles derived their origin from a sutler. 

In the year of Rome 800, very few remained, not only of the old 
patrician families, but even of those which had been created by Ciesar 
and Augustus. (Tacit. Annul, xi, 25.) The family of Scauriis (a 
branch of the patrician AUmilii) was degraded so low that his father, 
who exercised the trade of a charcoal merchant, left him only ten 
slaves, and somewhat less than three hundred pounds sterling, ( Va- 
lerius _ Maximus, h iv»f-p* 4, n. 11, Aurel. Victor in Scaiiro.) The 
family was saved from oljlivion by the merit of the son. 

^ Tacit. Annal, xi, 2^* Bion Cassius, 1. iii, p. 693. The virtues 
of Agricola, who was created a patrician by the emperor Vespasian, 
^ ' reflected 
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was always included) were rapidly swept away 
l>y the rage of tyrants, by frequent revolutions, 
by the change of manners, and by the intermix- 
ture of nations.' Little more was left when 
Constantine ascended the throne, than a vag-ue 
and imperfect tradition,' that the patricians had 
once been the first of the Romans. To form a 
body of nobles, whose influence may restrain, 
while it secures the authority of the monarch, 
■would have been veiy inconsistent with the cha- 
racter and policy of Constantine ; but had he 
seriously entertained such a design, it might 
have exceeded the measure of his power to rati- 
fy, by an arbitraiy edict, an institution which 
must expect the sanction of time and of opinion. 
He revived, indeed, the title of patricians, but 
he revived it as a personal, not as an hereditary 
distinction. They yielded only to the transient 
superiority of the annual consuls ; but they en- 
joyed the pre-eminence over all the great offi- 
cers of state, with the most familiar access to 
the person of the pi'ince. This honourable rank 
was bestowed on them for life ; and as they 
were usually favourites, and ministers who had 
grown old in the imperial court, the true etymo- 

reflected honour on that ancient order ; but Hs ancestors had no4; 
any claim heyond an equestrian nobility. ' - 

Thi.s failure would have been almost impossibl(j, if it were true, 
as Casaubon compels Aurelius Victor to affirm (ad Sueton, in Cae.sar, 
e. 42. See Hist. August, p. 203, and Casaiibon Comment, p. 220), 
that Vespasian created at once a thousand patrician families. But 
this extravagant number is too much even for the whole senatorial 
order, unless %ve should include all the Roman knights who were di&« 
.1;lngui.shed by the pemil^fsion of w^earing the laticlave. 
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logy of the word was perverted by ignoranc 
and flattery ; and the patricians of Constantine 
were revex’enced as the adopted fathers of the 
emperor and the republic.* 

. 11. The fortunes of the prmtoriaii px-tefects 

were essentially different from those of the con., 
suls and patricians. The latter saw their ancient 
greatness evaporate in a vain title. The former, 
rising by degrees from the most humble condi- 
tion, were invested with the civil and military 
administration of the Roman world. From the 
reign of Severus to that of Diocletian, the guards 
and the palace, the laws and the finances, the 
armies and the provinces, w'ere entrusted to their 
superintending care ; and, like the vizirs of the 
East, they held with one hand the seal, and with 
the other the standai’d of the empire. The am- 
bition of the prefects, always formidable, and 
sometimes fatal, to the masters whom theyseiwcd, 
was supported by the strength of the pi'setorian 
bands ; but after those haughty troops had been 
xx-eakened by Diocletian, and finally suppressed 
by Constantine^ the ptagfects, who survived their 
fall, were reduced without difficulty to the station 
of useful and obedient ministers. When they 
were no longer responsible for the safety of the 
emperor’s person, they resigned the jurisdiction 
which they had hitherto claimed and exercisetl 
over all the departments of the jiaiace. They 
wejre deprived by Constantine of all military com- 
tnahd, as soon as they had ceased to lead into tlie 

® Zushtm.'s, L-ii| p, XIS ; and ad Cod* Tlieodos* 1. vi^ tit. vt. 
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I’ field, under their immediate orders, the flower of ch ap. 
; ■ the Roman troops ; and at length, by a singiilar 

j revolution, the captains of the guards were trans- 
formed into the civil magistrates of the provinces. 
According to the plan of government instituted 
by Diocletian, the four princes had each their 
1. prmtorian pi'eefect ; and, after the monarchy was 
once more united in the person of Constantine, he 
still continued to create the same number of four 
‘ prafects, and entrusted to their care the same 

I provinces which tbeyalreadyadministered. l,The 

prefect of the East stretched his ample ju- 
risdiction into the three parts of the globe which 
were subject to the Romans, from the cataracts 
of the Nile to the banks of the Phasis, and from 
the mountains of Thrace to the frontiers of Per- 
sia : 2, The important provinces of Pannonia, 

! Dacia, Macedonia, and Greece, once acknow- 
ledged the authority of the praefect of Illyricum : 

S, The power of the prefect of Italy was not con- 
' fined to the country from whonce he derived his 

4 title ; it extended over the additional territory of 

J Rhsetia as far as the banks of the Danube, over 
the dependent islands of the Mediterranean, and 
i over that part of the continent of Africa which 
I lies between the confines of Cyrene and those of 
Tingitania : 4, The prsefect of the Gauls com- 
f prehended under that plural denomination the 

> kindred provinces of Britain and Spain, and his 

authority was obeyed from the wall of Antoni- 
: nus to the foot of mount Atlas.* 

® Zosirniis, L ii, p. 309-110, If we had not fortunately pos- 
sessed this satisfactory account of the division of the power and pro- 
r Vinces 
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After the praetorian praefects had been dismiss- 
ed from all military command, the civil functions 
which they were ordained to exercise over so 
many subject nations, were adequate to the am- 
bition and abilities of the most consummate mi- 
nisters. To their wisdom was committed the su- 
preme administration of justice and of the fi- 
nances, the two objects which, in a state of peace, 
comprehend almost all the respective duties of 
the sovereign and of the people ; of the former, 
to protect the citizens who are obedient to the 
laAvs ; of the latter, to contribute the share of 
their property which is required for the expences 
of the state. The coin, the highways, the posts, 
the granaries, the manufactures, whatever could 
interest the public prosperity, was moderated by 
the authority of the praetorian praefects. As the 
immediate representatives of the imperial majes- 
ty, they were empowered to explain, to enforce, 
and on some occasions to modify, the general 
edicts by their discretionary proclamations. They 
watched over the conduct of the provincial go- 
vernors, removed the negligent, and inflicted 
punishments on the guilty. From all the inferior 
jurisdictions, an appeal in every matter of im- 
portance, either civil or criminal, might be 
brought before the tribunal of the prsefect ; but 
his sentence was final and absolute ; and the em- 
perors themselves refused to admit any complaints 
against the judgment or the integrity of a magi- 

Tinccs of the praetorian praefects, we should frequently have been 
perplexed amid the copious details of the Code, and the ckxiimststt® 
tial minuteness of the Notitia, 
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Strata whom they honoured with such unbound- chap. 

' ed confidence.^ His appointnaerits were suitable 
to his dignity and if avarice was his ruling 
passion, he enjoyed frequent opportunities of 
collecting a rich harvest of fees, of presents, and 
of perquisites. Though the emperors no longer 
dreaded the ambition of their prefects, they 
were attentive to counterbalance the power of 
this great office by the uncertainty and shortness 
of its duration.** 

From their superior importance and dignity, The pr®. 
Rome and Constantinople were alone excepted 
from the jurisdiction of the praetorian praefects. Constanu- 
The immense size of the city, and the experi- 
ence of the tardy, ineffectual operation of the 
laws, had furnished the policy of Augustus with 
a specious pretence for introducing a new ma- 
gistrate, who alone could restrain a servile and 
turbulent populace by the strong arm of arbi- 

^ Sec a law of Constantine himself.., A. praefectis autem ,pr^to« 
lio provocffre, non sinimus. Cod. Justinian, L vix, tit; Mi, leg. 19. 

Charisius, a lawyer of the time of Constantine (lE^Ieinec. Jlist. Juris 
llomani, p. 3l<9), who admits this law as a fundamental principle of 
jurisprudence, compares the preetorian praefects to the masters of th® 
horse of the ancient dictators. Pandect. 1. i, tit. xi. 

s When Justinian, in the exhausted condition of the empire, 
instituted a praetorian prscfect for Africa, he allowed him a salary 
of one hundred pounds of gold. Cod. Justinian, I. i, tit XKviip 
leg. 1. , / , , ^ 

^ For this, and the other dignities of the empire, it may be suf. 
ficient to refer to the ample commentaries of Pancirolus and Gode^* 
froy, who have diligeiitly collected and accurately digested in their 
proper order all the iegxil and liistoi’ical materials. From those au- 
thors, Dr. Howell (History of the World, voh ii, p. 24-T7) had de* 

.duced a very di^stinct abridgement the state of the Roman empire, 
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CHAP, traiy power,! yalerius Messalla was appointed 
the first pi’aefect of Rome, that his reputation 
might countenance so invidious a measure : but, 
at the end of a few days, that accomplished ci- 
tizen'' resigned his ofiice, declaring, with a spi- 
rit worthy of the friend of Brutus, that he found 
himself incapable of exercising a power incom- 
patible with public freedom.^ As the sense of 
liberty became less exquisite, the advantages of 
order were more clearly understood ; and the 
praefect, who seemed to have been designed 
as a terror only to slaves and vagrants, was 
permitted to extend his civil and criminal ju- 
risdiction over the equestrian and noble families 
of Rome. The prastoi’s, annually created as 
the judges of law and equity, could not long dis- 
pute the possession of the forum with a vigor- 

■ ^ Tacit. Amml. vi, 11. Eiiseb. in Chron. p. 165 , Dion Cassius* 
in the oration of Msscenas (I. vii, p. 675), describes the prero- 
gatives of the prfHtect of the city as they were established in his 
own time, 

^ The fame of Mcssalla has been scarcely equal to his merit. 
In the earliest youth, he was recommended by Cicero to the friend- 
ship of Brutus. He'foilbwed the standard of the republic till It wMs 
broken in the fields of Philippi, He then accepted and deserved the 
favour of the most moderate of the conquerors ; and uniformly 
asserted his freedom and dignity in the court of Augustus. Thu 
triumph of Messalla was justified by the conquest of Aquitain. As 
an orator, he disputed the palm of eloquence with Cicero him- 
self. Blcssalla cultivated every muse, and w'as the patron of every 
.man of genius. He spent his evenings in philosophic conversation 
with Horace ; assumed his jilace at table between Delia and Tibul- 
lus; and amused his leisure by encouraging the poetical talents of 
ybiti^.Ovid. - ' " 

^ Incivilem e.sse potestatem contestans, says the translator of Eih 
sebius. Tacitus expresses the sanw idea in ether words ; quasi nes# 
cius exerceiidi. 
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ous and permanent magistrate, who was usually 
' admitted into the confidence of the prince- Their 
courts were deserted, them number, which had 
once fluctuated between twelve and eighteen,"* 
was gradually reduced to two or three, and their 
important functions were cohfined to the expen- 
sive obligation" of exhibiting games for the 
amusement of the people. After the office of the 
Roman consuls had been changed into a vain 
pageant, which was rarely displayed in the ca- 
jiital, the prsefects assumed their vacant place in 
the senate, and were soon acknowledged as the 
ordinary presidents of that venerable assembly. 
They received appeals from the distance of one 
hundred miles ; and it was allowed as a principle 
of jurisprudence, that all municipal authority was 
derived from them alone." In the discharge of 
Ills laborious employment, the governor of Rome 
was assisted by fifteen officers, some of whom had 
been originally his equals, or even his superiors. 
The principal departments were relative to the 
command of a numerous watch established > as a 

See LIpsIiiSj. Excursus I), ad 1 lib. Tacit. Anna!. 

** Hehieccii Element* Juris Civilis secund. ordinem Pandect, tom. 
p. 70. See likewise Spanheim de Osu Numismatum, tom. ii, 
dissertut. x, p. il9. In the year 450, Marcian published a law, 
that thea citii^ens should be annuaily created praetors of Constanti- 
nople by the choice of the senate, but with their own consent. Cod* 
Justinian. 1. i, tit. xsxix, leg. 2. , 

Quidcpiid igitur intra urbem admittititr, ad r. u. videtur per- 
tinere ; sed et siquid intra centesimum milliarium., Ulpian in Fan- 
deet. L i, tit. xiii, n. 1. He jiroceeds to enumerate the various of- 
fices of the proefect, tvho, in the code of Justinian (I. i, tit. x.xxix, 
leg. 3), is declared to precede and command fill City maglytrates, 
.'‘fuie ifijunl ac detriments honoris alleni, '' ' 
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CHAP, safeguard against fires, robberies, and nocturnal 
disorders; the custody and distribution of the 
""""'""public allowance of corn and provisions ; the care 
of the port, of the aqueducts, of the common 
sewers, and of the navigation and bed of the 
Tyber ; the inspection of the markets, the thea- 
tres, and of the private as well as public works. 
Their vigilance ensured the three principal ob- 
jects of a regular police, safety, plenty, and clean- 
liness ; and as a proof of the attention of govern- 
ment to preserve the splendour and ornaments of 
the ca})ital, a particular inspector was appointed 
for the statues ; the guardian, as it were, of that 
inanimate people, which, according to the exti-a- 
vagant computation of an old writer, was scarce- 
ly inferior in number to the living inhabitants of 
Rome. About thirty years after the foundation 
of Constantinople, asimilarmagistrate was created 
in that rising metropolis, for the same uses, and 
with the same powers. A perfect equality was 
established between the dignity of the iwo muni- 
cipal, and that of the fow' praetorian, praefects.^ 
tootu?* Those who, in the imperial hierarchy, were 
wicc-pra- distinguished by the title of Respectable, formed 
fccts, &c. intermediate class between the illustrimis prae- 
fects and the honourable magistrates of the pro- 
vinces. In this class the pro-consuls of Asia, 
Achaia, and Africa, claimed a pre-eminence, 

f Besides our usual guides, we may observe, that Felix Can- 
taloriushas written a separate treatise, De Frajfecio IJrbis; and 
that many curious details concerning the police of Rome and Con* 
ptantinople are contained in the fourteenth book of the Theodoskn 
Code. 
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which Was yielded to the Remembrance of theif chap. 
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ancient dignity ; and the appeal from their tribn- 
iial to that of the prefects Was almost the only 
mark of their dependence.'* But the civil govern- 
ment of the empire was distributed into thirteen 
great dioceses, each of which equalled the just 
measure of a powerful kingdom-. The first of 
these dioceses was subject to the jurisdiction of 
the count of the East; and we may convey some 
idea of the importance and variety of his functions, 
by observing, that six hundred apparitors, who 
would be styled at present either secretaries, or 
clerks, or ushers, or messengers, were employed 
in his immediate ofBce.*" The placis of Augusfal 
prefect 6f 'Bgfpt Wak'hd lopg^’filledihy a'B^man 
knight ; but the name was retained ; and the ex- 
traordinary powers which the situation of the 
country, and the temper of the inhabitants, had 
once made indispensible, were still continued to 
the governor. The eleven remaining dide^ses, 
of Asiana* Tontica^' and-Thrace^^yOf Mao0qnia^ 

Dacia, and Pannonia or TS^estern IHyncum ; of 
Italy and Africa ; of Gaul, Spain, and Britain ; 
were governed'by twelve vicars, or vice pr defects* 


^ Eunapuis affirms, that the procoihsul of Afiia was independent 
of the prefect ; which must, however, be understood with' some 
aiiowance ; the jurisdiction of the vice-praafect he most assuredly 
di^hdaimed. Pancirolus, p. 161. 

^ The proconsul of Africa had four hundred apparitors ; and they 
all received large salaries, either from the treasury or the province- 
See PanciroL p, ^6, and Cod. Justinian. 2. xii, tit. Ivi, Ivii. 

® In Italy there tvas likewise the Vicar of Rome* It has been 
much disputed, whether his jurisdiction measured, one hundred miles 

from 
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CHAP, whose name sufficiently explains the nature and 
dependence of their office. It may be added, 
that the lieutenant-generals of the Roman ar- 
mies, the military counts and dukes, who Avill 
be hereafter mentioned, were allowed the rank 
and title of Respectable. 

The go- ^ tlie spirit of jealousy and ostentation pre- 
the pr<i- vailed in the councils of the emperors, they pro- 
vinces. needed with anxious diligence to divide the sub- 
stance, and to multiply the titles of power. 
The vast countries wffich the Roman conquerors 
had united under the same sim[)le form of admi- 
nistration, were imperceptibly crumbled into 
minute fragments ; till at length the whole em- 
pire was distributed into one hundred and six- 
teen provinces, . each of wliich supported an ex- 
pensive and splendid establishment. Of these, 
three were governed by thirty-seven 

by consnlars, five by correctors, and seventy-one 
by joresidents. The appellations of these magi- 
strates were different ; they ranked in successive 
order, the ensigns of their dignity were curiously 
varied, and their situation, from accidental cir- 
cuinstances, might be more or less agreeable or 
advantageous. But they were all (excepting 
only the proconsuls) alike included in tlie class 
of hoiKnirahle persons ; and they were alike en- 
trusted, during the pleJisure of the prince, and 
under the authority of the pra-fects or their 
dcphf'ies, with the administration of justice and 
the finances in their i^espective districts. The 

from the cHy, or whether it stretehecl over the ten southern pro- 
ifinoes of Italy, 
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ponderous volumes of the codes and pandects* 
would furnish aihple materials for a minute in- 
fjuuy into the system of provincial government, 
as in the space of six centuries it was improved 
by the' wisdom of the Roman statesmen and 
lawj^ers. It may be suflScient for the historian 
to select two singular and salutary provisions in- 
tended to restrain the abuse of authority. 1, For 
the preservation of peace and order, the governors 
of the provinces were armed with the sword of 
justice. They inflicted corporal punishments, and 
they exercised, in capital offences, the power of 
life and death. But they were not authorised to 
indulge the condemned criminal |vith the choice 
of his own execution, or to pronounce a sentence 
of the mildest and most honourable kind of exile. 
These prerogatives were reserved to the prsefects, 
wlio alone could impose the heavy fine of fifty 
pounds of gold : their vicegerents were confined 
to the trifling weight of a few ounces.'^ This 
distinction, which seems to grant the larger, 
while it denies the smaller degree of authority, 
was founded on a very rational motive. The 
smaller degree was infinitely moi'e liable to abuse. 
The passions of a provincial magistrate might fre- 
quently provoke him into acts of oppression, 

^ Aiiiong the works of the celebrated Ulpian, ' there was one in 
ten books, concerning the office of a proconsul* whose duties in 
the most essential articles were the same as those of an ordinary 
governor of a province. 

^ The presidents, or consolars, could impose only two ounces ; 
the vice»pra?feets, three ; the proconsuls, count of the east, and 
prajfect of Egypt, six. See Heineccii Jur. Civil* tom. i, p* 
Pandect- L xlviii, lit. n* 8» Cod. Justinian. 1. i, tit*'liv* leg# 
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CHAP- which affected only the freedom or the fortunes of 

the subject ; though, fj-om a principle of prudence, ' 

perhaps of humanity, he might still be terrified 
by the guilt of innocent blood. It may likewise 
be considered, that exile, considerable fines, or 
the choice of an easy death, relate more particu- 
larly to the rich and the noble ; and the persons 
the most exposed to the avarice or resentment of 
a provincial magistrate, were thus removed from 
bis obscure' persecution to the more august and 
impartial tribunal of the praetorian praefect. 2, 

As it was reasonably apprehended that the inte- 
grity of the judge might be biassed, if his interest 
was concerned, or his affections were engaged, 
the strictest regulations were established to ex- 
clude any person, without the special dispensa- 
tion of the emperor, from the government of the 
province wJiere he was born and to prohibit 
the governor or his son trom contracting mar- 
riage with a native or an inhabitant f or from 
purchasing slaves, lands, or houses, within the 
extent of hfe jurisdiction.'^ Notwithstanding 

y Ut null! patrisD siise administratio sine sjicciali prhicipis pet" 
jnissii permittatur. Cod. Justinian. L i, tit. xii. Tliis law was first 
enacted by the emperor Marcus, after the rebellion of Cassius (Dion« 

L ixxi). The same regulation is ob.served in China, with equal 
strictness, and with equal effect, 

Pandect. 1. xxiii, tit. ii, n. 38, 57, 63. 

^ In jure continetur, ne quis in administratione constitutus ali«. 
quid compararet. Cod. Theod. 1. viii, tit. xv, leg. 1. This maxim 
of common law was enforced by a serie.s of edicts (see the remainder 
of the title); from Oonstantine to Justin. Prom this prohibi- 
tion, which is (Sittehded to the meanest offices of thd governoi*, 
they except only clothes and provisions. The purchase within five 
years may be recovered after whicli, on information, it devolves to 
ilie treasury. 
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these rigorous precautions, the emperor Gon- chap. 
stantine, after a reign of twenty-five years, still 
deplores the venal and oppressive administration 
of justice, and expresses the warmest indigna- 
tion that the audience of the judge, his dispatch 
of business, his seasonable delays, and his final 
sentence, were publicly sold, either by himself, 
or by the officers of his court. The continuance, 
and perhaps the impunity of these crimes, is at- 
tested by the repetition of impotent laws, and 
ineffectual menaces.’^ 

All the civil magistrates -ivere drawn from the The pm- 
profession of the law. The celebrated institutes 
of Justinian are addressed to the youth of his 
dominions who had fevdted^tfcefnsriv'es to the 
study of Roman jurisprudence; and the sovereign 
condescends to animate their diligence, by the 
assurance that their skill and ability would in 
time be rewarded by an adequate share in the 
government of the republic.® The rudiments of 
this lucrative science wem taught ift aM the Con- 
siderable cities of the East and West ; but the 
most famous school was that of Berytus,*^ on the 

^ Ce.sscnt rapaceg jam nune offlcialium manus ; . cessent, inquam ; 
nam si moniti non ecssaveriat, gladiiy prsecidentur, &c. Cod. Theod, 
i. 3 , tit. vii, leg. 1. Zeno enacted that all governors should remain in 
the xii’ovince, to answer any accusations, fifty days after the expirar 
tion of their power. Cod. Justinian, 1. ii, tit. 'xKx, leg. h ' 

^ Summa igitur ope, ct alacri studio has leges nostras accipite ; 
et 'vysmetipsos sic eruditos ostendite, ut spes vos pulcherrima toveat ^ 
toto legitimoepere pcrfecto, posse etiamyiostram i-empublicam in paiv 
tibus cjus vobis credendis gubernarl. , Justinian, in proem. Institu- 
tionum. 

The splendour of the school of Berytus, which preserved in tha 
H'Uiit the language and jurisprudence of the Romans, may be computed 

‘ ■ tp 
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CHAP, coast of Phcetticia, which flourished above three 
centuries from the time of Alexander Severus, 
the author, perhaps, of an institution so advan- 
tageous to his native country. After a regular 
course of education, which lasted five years, the 
students dispersed themselves through the pro- 
vinces, in search of fortune and honours ; nor 
could they want an inexhaustible supply of bu- 
siness in a great eaapire, already corrupted by 
the multiplicity of laws, of arts, and of vices. 
The court of the praetorian prefect of the East 
could alone furnish employment for one hundred 
and fifty advocates, sixty-four of whom were 
distinguished by peculiar privileges, and two 
were annually chosen, with a salary of sixty 
pounds of gold,; tortefend the causes of the trea- 
sury.’ The first experiment was made of their 
judicial talents, by appointing them to act oc- 
casionally as assessors to the magistrates ; from 
thence, they were often raised to preside in the 
tribunals before which they had pleaded. They 
obtained the government of a province ; and, by 
the aid of merit, of reputation, or of favour, they 
ascended, by successive steps, to the illustrious 
dignities of the state.® In the practice of the 

to I^avc lasted from tlie third to the middle of the sixth ceatory.— ■ 
Heinecc. Jur. Rom. Hist. p. 3oI“-3o6. 

As in a former period I .haye traced the civil and niiiitary pro* 
motion of Pertinax, I shall here insert ’the civil honour.s of I\raUius 
Theodorus. 1, He was distinguished by his eloqtionce, rdiile he 
pleaded as an advocate, m thp court of the prcetorian prefect. 2, lie 
governed one of the provinces of Africa, either as president or co:i« 
sukir, and deserved, by his administration, the honour of a 
statue. 3, He was appointed vicar, or vice-pm-dect of ivraeedonla. 
4* Quic-stor. 5, Count of the sacred lai;gesscs. 6, Praetorian prefect 
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bar, these men had considered reason as the in- c h a p. 
strument of dispute; they interpreted the laws 
according to the dictates of private interest ; and 
the same pernicious habits might still adliere to 
their characters in the public administration of 
the state. The honour of a liberal profession has 
indeed been vindicated by ancient and modern 
advocates, virho have filled the most important 
stations, with pure integrity and consummate 
wisdom ; but in the decline of Roman jurispru- 
dence, the ordinary promotion of lawyers was 
pregnant with mischief and disgrace. The noble 
art, which had once been preserved as the sacred 
inheritance of the patricians, was fallen into the 
hands of freedmen and pIebeiaftSj^ who, with cun- 
ning rather than with skill, exercised a sordid and 
pernicious trade. Some of them procured admit- 
tance into families for the purpose of fomenting 
differences, of encouraging suits, and of prepar- 
ing a harvest of gain for themselves or their bre- 

of the Gauls ; whilst he might yet be represented as a young .man. 

7. After a retreat, perhaps a disgrace, of many years, which Mai-. 

3ius (confounded by some critics with the poet Maniliiis, see Fabri- 
cius Bibiiothec. ' Latin edit. Ernest, tom. i, c. 18, p. 501) employed 
in the study of the Grecian philosophy, he was named prajtorian 
prfjcfect of Italy in the year 39L 8, While he stil| exercised that 

great odice, he was created, in the year 399, consul for the West ; 
and his name, on account of the ipfamy of his colleague, the eunuch 
Eutropiiis, often stands alone in the Fasti.- ^ ;9, In the year 408, 

Main us was appointed a second time praetorian prae feet of Itdl 3 % 

Even in the venal panegyric of Claiidian, we may discover the merit 
of IMaltius Theodorus, who, by a rare, felicity, was the intimate 
friend both of Symmachus and of S^. Augustin. See Tillemont, Hist, 
des Emp. tom. v, p. 1110-1114. 

^ Mamertimis in Fancgyr. Vet xi, §0- ■ Austerius .apud Pliotiuni^ 

p. i-m , ' ' ■ . - ' 
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CHAP, thren. Others, recluse in their cliambers, main- 

"WII ' 

tainedthe dignity of legal professors, by furnish- 
ing a rich client with subtleties to confound the 
plainest truth, and with arguments to colour the 
most mijustifiable pretensions. The splendid and 
popular class was composed of the advocates, 
who filled the forum with the sound of their tur- 
gid and loquacious rhetoric. Careless of fame 
and of justice, they are described, for the most 
part, as ignorant and rapacious guides, who con- 
ducted their clients through a maze of e?;pence, 
of delay, and of disappointment ; from whence, 
after a tedious series of years, they were at length 
dismissed, when their patience and fortune were 
almost exhausted.® 

The miii- HI. In the systeni of policy introduced by Au- 
gustus, the governors, those at least of tlie impe- 
rial provinces, were invested with the full powers 
of the sovereign himself. Ministers of peace and 
w'ar, the distribution of rewards and punishments 
depended on them alone, and they successively 
appeared on the tribunal in the robes of civil 
magistracy, and in coniplete armour at the head 
. of the Roman legions.^' The influence of the re- 

, ^ The curious passage of Aminiftuiis (1. xxx# c. 4), in which he 
paints the manners of contemporary lawyers* affords a strange mix» 
ture of sound sense, false rhetoric, and extravagant satire. Godefroy 
(Prolegom. ad Cod. Theod. c. i,. p. 18v^) supports the historian by 
similar complaints, and authentic facts. In the fourth century, many 
camels might have been laden with law books. Eunaplus in Vet. 
Edep;, 'TS- ■ r . 

^ Seed's very splendid example in the life of Agricula, particn- 
larly c. ^0, 21. The lieutdii^nt of Britain wms entrusted with the 
same powers which Cicero, 'proconsul of Cilicia, had exercised in the 
' name of the senate and people. 
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venue, the authority of lawi .and the command of c h a f. 
’ a military force, concurred to render their power ^ 
supreme and absolute ; and whenever they were 
tempted to violate their allegiance, the loyal pro- 
vince which they involved in their rebellion was 
scarcely sensible of any ehwge in its political 
state. From the time of Commodus to the reign 
of Constantine, near one hundred governors 
might be enumerated, who, with various success, 
erected the standard of revolt ; and though the 
innocent were too often sacrificed, the guilty 
might be sometimes prevented, by the suspicious 
cruelty of their master.* To secure his throne 
and the public tranquillity from these formidable 
servants, Cooitontine nesoived tudivide. the milh 
tary from the civil administration ; and to esta- 
blish, as a permanent and professional distinction, 
a practice which had been adopted only as an 
occasional expedient. The supreme jurisdiction 
exercised by the praetorian prefects over the ar- 
mies of the empire was tran8fei:red, to the two 
masters-general whom he instituted, the one for 
the cavalry, the other for the injmitry ; and 
though each of these ilbistriotis officers was more 
peculiarly responsible for the discipline of those 
troops which were under his immediate inspec-. 
tion, they both iiidifFerently commanded in the 
field the several bodies, whether of horse or foot, 

i The Abbe Dobos^ who has examined with accuracy (see Hist, de 
la Monarchic Fran^oise, tom. i, p. 41-100. edit. 1742) the institu-r . 
tiona of Augustus and of Constantine, observes, that if Otho had 
Deen put to death the day be tore he executed his conspiracy, Othp 
would now appear in history as innocent as Corbulo* 
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CHAP. wMcli were united in the same army.*' Their 
number was soon doubled, by the division of the 
" ' East and West ; and as separate generals of the 
same rank and title were appointed on the four 
important frontiers of the Rhine, of the Upper 
and of the Lower Danube, and of the Euphrates, 
the defence of the Roman empire was at length 
committed to eight masters-general of the caval- 
ry and infantry. Under their orders, thirty-fiv'e 
military commanders were stationed in the pro- 
vinces : three in Britain, six in Gaul, one in 
Spain, one in Italy, five on the LTppei', and four 
on the Lower Danube ; in Asia eight, tliree in 
Egypt, and four m Africa. The titles of coiints 
and dukes, ^ by which they were properly distin- 
guished, have obtained in modern languages so 
very different a sense, that the use of them may 
occasion some surprize. But it should be re- 
collected, that the second of those appellations 
is only a corruption of the Latin word, which 
was indiscriminately applied to any military 
chief. All these provincial generals were there- 
fore dvJces ; but no more than ten among 
them were dignified with the rank of counts, or 
companions, a title of honour, or rather of fa- 
vour, which had been recently invented in the 

^ Zosimus, I. ii, p. 110. Before the end of the reign of Constant 
tins, the ■rnag:istrl militnm were already increased to four. See Vale- 
sius ad Aminian. i. xyi, c. 7, 

^ Tlioiigh the military counts and dukes are frequently mentioned, 
, both in history and the codes, we must have recourse to the Xotitia 
for the exact knowledge of their number and stations. For the in- 
stitution, rank, privileges, See, of the count.s in general, see Cod. 
Thcod. L vi, tit xir, .xx, with the conimeul^ry of CoilcfA^y. 
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court of Constantine. A gold belt was the en- chap. 
sign which distinguished the office of the counts 
and dukes ; and besides their pay, they received 
a liberal allowance sufficient to maintain one 
hundred and ninety servants, and one hun- 
dred and fifty-eight horses. ' ; They were strictly 
prohibited from interfering in any natter which 
related to the administi’ation of justice or the re- 
venue ; but the command which they exercised 
over the troops of their department, was inde- 
pendent of the authority of the magistrates. 

About the same time that Constantine gave a legal 
sanction to the ecclesiastical order, he instituted in 
'the Roman empire the nice balance of the civil 
and the military p@v^feTsi.' >The^emu!ation|‘:‘*^d 
sometimes the discord, which reighed between 
two professions of opposite interests and incom- 
patible manners, was productive of beneficial and 
of pernicious consequences. It was seldom to be ' 
expected that the general and the civil governor , 
of a province should eitliep conspire for the idis- 
turbance, or should unite for the Servifce of their 
country. While the one delayed to offer the as- 
sistance which the other disdained to solicit, the 
troops very frequently remained without orders 
or without supplies j the public safety was be- 
trayed, and the defenceless subjects were left ex- 
posed to the fury of the barbarifthKi*' The divided 
administration, which had been formed by Con- 
stantine, relaxed the vigour of the state, while it 
secured the tranquillity of the monarch. 

Themcmory of Constantine has been deserved- 

1 t ■« * tiuli of the - 

Ij censured lor another innovation which cor- troops. 


' ' AND 'FAI;L 

riipted military discipline, and prepared the ruin 
of the empire. The nineteen years which pre- 
ceded his final victory over Licinius, had been a 
period of licence and intestine war. The rivals 
who. contended for the possession of the Roman 
world, had withdrawn the greatest part of their 
foi-ces from the guard of the general frontier; 
and the principal cities which formed the boun- 
dary of their respet^ve dominions were filled with 
soldiersjwho^^toed their countrymen as their 
most iihplaicabte enemies. After the use of these 
internal garrisons had ceased %vith the civil war, 
the conqueror wanted either wisdom or firmness 
to revive the severe discipline of Diocletian, and 
to suppress a fatal indulgence, which habit had 
endeai'ed and almost cenfifmed to the military or- 
der. Tfom the.f^ign of Constantine a popular 
and even legal distinction was admitted between 
the PahtiMS'^md the Borderers; the troops of 
the court, as they were improperly styled, and the 
troops of tlie frontier; The former, elevated by 
the superiority of their pay and privileges, were 
permitted, exhept in the extraordinary emergen- 
cies of war, to occupy their tranquil stations in 
the heart of the provinces. The most flourishing- 
cities fi-ere oppressed by the intolerable weight of 
quarters. The soldiers insensibly forgot the vir- 
tues of their profession, and contracted only the 

^)simns 4 I. ii, 111. The distinction between the two 
€lassei of Roman troops is 'wy darkly expressed in the historians# 
the laws, and the Hatitia;. Consult, however, the copious pamiitioii 
pr abstract,. which’ -Codefroy , has drawn up of the seventh book, de 
■tie of the Thepdosian Code, I. vii, tit, i, leg. IS. L, viih 



vices of civil life. They were either degraded by chap. 
the industry of mechanic trades j or. enervated by 
the luxury of baths and theatres. They soon 
became careless of their martial exercises, curious 
in their diet and apparel ; and while they inspired 
terror to the subjectsofthe empire, they trembled 
at the hostile approach of the twbwians." The 
chain of fortifications which Dioclefca and his 
colleagues had extended along the banks of the 
great rivers, was no longer maintained with the 
same care, or defended with the same vigilance. 

The numbers which still remained under the 
name of the troops of the frontier, might be suf- 
ficient for the ordinary defence ; but their spirit 
was degraded by the humiliating reflection, that 
ilmj who were exposed to the hardships and dan- 
gers of a pei’petual warfare, were rewarded only 
with about two-thirds of the pay and emoluments 
which were lavished on the troops of the court. 

Even the bands or legions that were raised the 
nearest to the level of those unworthy favomites, 
were in some measure disgraced by the title of 
honour which they were allowed to assume. It 
was in vain that Constantine repeated the most 
dreadful menaces of fire and^sword against the 
borderers who should dare todesert their colours, 
to connive at the iiiroads*0f-the barbarians^ or to 
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F.erox erat in siios ntiles et rapax, ignaviis veru in hostes et 
fmctuK. Aminian* J* xXii, c. iu Ho observes that they loved downy 
beils and houses of marble ; and that their cups were heavier than 
theii swords. 
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participate in the spoil." The mischiefs which 
flowfrominjudicious counsels are seldom removed 
by the application of partial severities : and though 
succeeding princes laboured torestore the strength 
and numbers of the frontier garrisons, the empire, 
till the last moment of its dissolution, continued 
to languish under the mortal wound which had 
been so rashly orso weakly inflicted by the hand of 
Constantine. 

The same tanid policy of dividing whatever is 
united,* of reducing whatever is eminent, of dread- 
ing eveiy active power, and of expecting that the 
most feeble will prove the most obedient, seems 
to pervade the institutions of several princes, and 
particularly those of Constantine. The martial 
pride of the legions, whose victorious camps had 
so often been the scene of rebellion, was nou- 
rished by the memory of their past exploits, and 
the consciousness of their actual strength. As 
long as they maintained their ancient establish- 
ment of six thousand men, they subsisted, under 
the reign of Diocletian, each of them singly, a 
visible and important object in the military his- 
tory of the Roman empire. A few; years after- 
wards, these gigantic bodies were shrunk to a 
very diminutive size; and when seven legions, 
with some auxiliaries, defended the city of Amida 
against the Persians, the total garrison, with the 

Cod. Theod. 1. vii, tit. i, leg. 1. tit. xii, leg. 1. See Howell’s Hist* 
of the World, vol. ii, p. IQ. That learned historian, who is not 
sufficiently known, labours to* justify the character and policy of 
Constantine. 
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inhabitants of both sexes, and the peasants of the 
deserted country, did not exceed the number of 
twenty thousand persons.’^ From this fact, and 
from similar examples, there is reason to believe, 
that the constitution of the legionary troops, to 
which they partly owed their valour and discip- 
line, was dissolved by Constantine; and that the 
bands of Roman infantry, which still assumed the 
same names and the same honours, consisted only 
of one thousand or fifteen hundred men/‘ The 
conspiracy of so many separate detachments, each 
of which was awed by the sense of its own w eak- 
ness, could easily be checked; and the successors 
of Gonstantirte might indulge their love of osten- 
tation, by issuing their ojwiers to one hundred and 
thirty-two legions, inscribed on the muster-roll 
of their numerous armies. The remainder of 
their troops was distributed into several hundred 
cohorts of infantry, and squadrons of cavalry. 
Their arms, and titles, and ensigns, were calcu- 
lated to inspire terror, and to display the variety 
of nations who marched under theimperial stand- 
ard. And not a vestige was left of that severe 
simplicity, which, in the ages of freedom and 
victory, had distinguished the line of battle of a 
Roman army from the confused host of an Asiatic 
monarch.'' A more particular enumeration, 

^ Aiimiian. I. xlx, c, 2. He observe!? (c^ that the desperate 
saiiics of two Gallic legions were like an hamlful of water thrown, 
oil a great conflagration. 

^ Fancirolus ad NotitiaiYi, p. OOj Memoires de i’Academie de® 
Inscriptions, tom. xxt, p. 491. 

*■* iiomana acies uni us prope forma? erat et hominum et armonm 
geiiere.— Regia, ucies varia magia multis ■ gentibus dissimllitudine 

armorum 
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CHAP, drawn from the Notitia, raiglit exercise the dili- 
gence of an antiquary; but the historian willcon- 
tent himself with observing, that the number of 
permanent stations or garrisons established on the 
frontiers of the empire, amounted to five hundred 
and eighty-three; and that, under the successors 
of Constantine, the complete force of the military 
establishment was computed at six hundred and 
forty-five thousand soldiers.^ An effort so pro- 
digious sux’passed the wants of amove ancient, and 
the faculties of a later, period. 

Difficulty jji the various states of society, armies are re- 

of levies. , . v-. , • 

criiited from very diflerent motives. Earbarians 
are urged by the love of war; the citizens of a 
free republic may be prompted by a principle of 
duty; the subjects, or at least the nobles of a mo- 
narchy, are animated by a sentiment of honour; 
■ but the timid and luxurious inhabitants of a de- 
clining empii'e must be allured into the service 
by the hopes of profit, or compelled by the dread 
of punishment. The resources of the Roman trea- 
sury were exhausted by the increase of pay, by 
the repetition of donatives, and by the invention 
of new emoluments and indulgences, which, in 
the opinion of the provincial youth, might com- 
pensate the hardships and dangers of a mlitary 
life. Yet, although the stature wms low er- 

armorum aiixiliorumque erat. T* L xxuvsi, c. SO-iO.. 

Flaminius, even before this evebt, had compared tlie army of An- 
tiochus to a supper* in which the flesh of one vile anima) was divers!* 
fled by the skill of the cooks. See the life of Flaminius in Plutarch. 

» AgathiaSj |» p. Louvre. 
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ed,“ although slaves, at least by a tacit conni- chap. 
vance, were mdiscrimiiiately received into the 
ranks, the insurmountable difficulty of procuring 
a regular and adequate supply of volunteers, 
obliged the emperors to adopt more effectual 
and coercive methods. The lands bestowed on 
the veterans, as the free reward of their valour, 
were henceforward granted under a condition, 
which contains the first rudiments of the feudal 
tenures ; that their sons, who succeeded to the 
inheritance, should devote themselves to the pro- 
fession of arms, as soon as they attained the age 
of manhood; and their cowardly refusal was 
punished by the loss of honour, of fortune, or 
even of life.® But as- the annuid growth of the 
sons of the veterans bore a very small propor- 
tion to the demands of the service, levies of 
men w'ere frequently required from the pro- 
vinces, and every proprietor was obliged either 
to take up arms, or to procure a substitute, or 
to purchase his exemption by the payment of 
a heavy fine. The sum of forty-two*; pieces 
of gold, to which it was reduced, ascertains the 
exorbitant price of volunteers, and the reluct* 

Valentinian (Cod, .Theodos, 3. vii, tit. xiii, leg. 3) fixes the 
standard at five feet seven inches, about five feet four incte and a 
half English measure. It had fomerly been five feet ten inches,, 
and in the best corps six Eoman feet. Sed tunc erat amplipr mul- 
titudo, et pliires sequcbantur militiam armatum. Vegetius de Be 

See the two titles, De Veteranis, and Be Filiis Veteranorum# 
in the seventh book of the Theodo.sian Cofie* The age at w'hicU 
their mllitaiy service was reejuired, varied from -twenty-five to six- 
teen. If the sons of the veterans appeared Utith a horse, they had 
a right to serve in the cavalry; two horses ’ them some valuable 
privileges,^ 

Vm. III. F 
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ance with which, the goTernment admitted of 
this alternative." Such was the horror for the 
profession of a soldier, which had affected the 
minds of the degenerate Romans, that many of 
the youth of Italy, and the provinces, chose to 
cut off the fingers of their I’ight hand to escape 
from being pressed into the service ; and this 
strange expedient was so commonly practised, as 
to deserve the severe animadversion of the laws/ 
and a peculiar name in the Latin language;^ 
The introduction of barbarians into the Roman 
armies became every day more universal, more 
necessary,^ and more fatal. The most daring of 
the Scythians, of the Goths, and of the Germans, 
who delighted in war, and who found it more 

® Cod. Theod. 1. vii* tit. xiii,. ieg. T. According to the historian 
Socrates, (See Oodefroy ad loc.) the same emperor Valens some- 
times required eighty pieces of gold for a recruit. In the following 
law it is faintly expressed, that slaves shall not be admitted inter op- 
timas lectissimorum militum turmas. 

P The person and property of a Roman knight, tvho had mutilated 
his two sons, were sold at public auction by order of Augii.stus. 
(Sueton. in August, c, 27.) The moderation of that artful usurp- 
er proves, that this example of severity was justified by the spirit 
of the times, Ammianus makes a distinction between the effeminate 
Italians and the hardy Gauls. (L. xv, c. 12.) Yet only fifteen years 
afterwal^ds, Valentinian, in a law addressed to the prcefcct of Gaul, 
IS obliged to enact that these cowardly deserters shall be burnt alive. 
<Cod. Theod. 1. vii, tit. xiii, leg. 5.) Their numbers in Illyricum 
were so considerable, that the province complained of a scarcity of 
recruits. (Id. leg. 10.) 

^ They tvere called Murch Murcidits is found in Plautus .and 
Pcstus, to tlenote a lazy and cowardly person, who, according to 
Arnobins and Augustin, w^as under the immediate protection of the 
goddess Murcia* From this particular instance of cowardice, -murearc 
Is used as synonimoiis to mutilare^ by the wi-iters of the middle 
l^atinity. See Lindenbid and Valesius ad Ammian. 
rellin. I. xv, c. 21 ■ ■ ■ ' ' ’ 
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profitable to defend than to ravage the provinces, 
were enrolled, not only in the auxiliaries of their 
respective nations, but in the legions themselves, 
and among the most distinguished of the Palatine 
troops. As they freely mingled with the sub- 
jects of the empire; they 'gi*adually learned to 
despise their manners, and to iitiitate their arts. 
They abjured the implicit reverence, which the 
pride of Rome had exacted from their ignorance, 
while they acquired the knowledge and possession 
of those advantages by which alone she support- 
ed her declining greatness. The barbarian sol- 
diex’s, who displayed any military talents, were 
advanced, without exception, to the most iin- 
portant Commhndil^ and thte* harties of the tii- 
bunes, of the counts and dukes, and of the gene- 
I'als themselves, betray a foreign oiigin, which 
they no longer condescended to disguise. They 
w^ere often entrusted with the conduct of a war 
against their countrymen ; and though most of. 
them preferred tlie ties of 5all6^ate6.to th<Jse of 
blood, they did not always avoid the guilt, or at 
least the suspicion, of holding a treasonable cor- 
respondence with the enemy, of inviting liis in- 
vasion, or of sparing his retreat. The camps 
and the palace of the son Of Constantine were 
governed by the powerful faction of the Franks, 
who preserved the strictest connection with each 
other, and with their country, and who resented 
cveiy personal afi'ront as a national indignity.'’ 

xMalaridms—* atlhibitis Francis quorum tQmpc-Btate in pa» 
latio muititiido Horebut^ e.'cctiusj jam loquebatur ualxiturque® 

Auimian, 1, xvj c. 
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CHAP. When the tyrant Calietila was suspected of an 

X,VII« • 'of « ^ A * ' 

intention to invest a very extraordinary candidate 
with the consular robes, the sacrilegious profana- 
tion would have scarcely excited less astonish- 
ment, if, instead of a horse, the noblest chieftain 
of Germany or Britain had been the object of his 
choice. The revolution of three centuries had 
produced so remarkable a change in the preju- 
dices of the people, that, with the public appro- 
bation, Constantine shewed his successors the ex- 
ample of bestowing the honom-s of the consulship 
on the barbarians, who, by their merit and ser- 
vices, had deserved to be ranked among the first 
of the Romans." But as these hardy %^eterans, 
who had been educated in the ignorace or con- 
tempt of the law^, were incapable of exercising 
any civil offices, the powers of the human mind 
were contracted by the irreconcileable separation 
of talents as well as of professions. The accom- 
plished citizens of the Greek and Roman repub- 
lics, whose chai’acters could adapt themselves to 
the bar, the senate, jthe camp, or the schools, 
had learned to write, to speak, and to act, with 
the same spirit, and with equal abilities. 
wJters^* magistrates and generals, who 

the palace, at a distance from the court diffused their dele- 

Barbaros omnium primus, ad usque fasces auxerat et trabeas 
eousulares. Ammian. I. xx, c. 10. Eusebius (in Vit. Constantin. 
1 if, c» 7) and Aurelius Victor seem to confirm tbe truth of this 
^scrtion ; yet in the thirty-two consular Fasti of the reign of Con* 
^tahtine, I cannot dif?e6ver the name of a single bax*barian. I should 
therefore interpret liberality of that prince, as relati\’'e to the 
atnoRts, rather than ip the officca of the consulship? 
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srated authority over the provinces and armies, chap.- 

^ XVJtl 

the emperor conferred the rank of illustrious on 
seven of his more immediate servants, to whose 
fidelity he entrusted his safety, or his counsels, 
or his treasures. 1. The private apartments of 
the palace were governed by a favourite eunuch, 
who, in the language of that age, was styled the 
pTispositus or prsefect of the sacred bed-chamber. The chan? 
His duty was to attend the emperor in his hours 
of state, or in those of amusement, and to pei*- 
form about his person all thos6 menial services, 
which can onlyderivetheirsplendour from the in- 
fluence of royalty. Under a prince who deserved 
to reign, the great chamberlain (for such we may 
call him) w&s an useful ^d htomHe domestic ; but 
an artful domestic, who improves every occasion 
of unguarded confidence, will insensibly acquire 
over a feeble mind that ascendant which harsh 
wisdom and uncomplying virtue can seldom ob- 
tain. The degenerate grandsons of Theodosius, 
who were invisible to their sfib|ects, afid <X»n- 
temptible to their enemies, exalted the prefects 
of their bed-cliamber above the heads of all the 
ministers of the palace ;* and even his deputy, 
the first of the splendid train of slaves who waited 
in the presence, was thought worthy to rank be- 
fore the respectable proconsuls of Greece or Asia, 

The jurisdiction of the chamberlain was acknow- 
ledged by the cowrat?, or superintendants, who re- 
gulated the two important provinces, of the mag- 
nificence of the wardrobe, and of the luxuiy of tb« 
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imperial table." 2. The principal administra- 
tion of public affairs was committed to the dili- 
gence and abilities of the mcaier of the ojfces.^ 
He was the supreme magistrate of the palace, in- 
spected the discipline of the civil and military 
schools, and received appeals from all parts of the 
empire ; in the causes which related to that nu- 
merous array of privileged persons, who, as the 
servants of the court, had obtained, for them- 
selves and families, a right to decline the autho- 
rity of the ordinary judges. The correspondence 
betweeJi the prince and his subjects was managed 
by the four scrinia, or offices of this minister of 
state. The first was appi'opriated to memorials, 
the second to epistles, the third to petitions, and 
the fourth to papers |ind orders of a miscellaneous 
kind. Each of these was directed by an inferior 
master of respectable Aigaitj, and the whole busi- 
ness wasdi.spatched by an hundred and forty-eight 
secretaries, chosen for the most part from the 
profession of the law, on account of the variety 
of abstracts of repoits and references which fre 

t 

By a very i&ingular metajthor, borrowed from the military 
eiiataeter of the first emperors^ the steward of their household was 
suled the count of their camp (comes ea.strensis). Cassipdorius very 
seriously rejire.sents to him# that his own fame, and that of the em« 
pire, must depend on the opinion whiclt foreign ambassadors may 
conceive of the i>Ienty and inagniticence of the niyal table. (Variar, 
I, vi, epistol. 9.) 

^ Giitherius (de Offices Doini^s Augiistae# h ii, c. 20# I, lii) 
has very accurately explained the functions of the master of the 
oMces, and the constitution of his subordinate ftcrinku But he 
vainly attempts, on the most ' doubtful authority, to deduce from, 
the time of the Antonines,, or even of Nero, the origin of a ma- 
gistrate who cannot be found in history lieibre the reigti of CoQiita'a^ 
line ' ' . ■ 
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<juently occurred in the exercise of their several chap. 
functions. From a condescension, which in for- 

' 'V%‘V'%virvvi 

iner ages would have been esteemed unworthy of 
tlie Roman majesty, a particular secretary was al- 
lowed for the Greek language ; and interpreters 
were appointed to receive the ambassadors of the 
barbarians: but the department of foreign alFairs, 
which constitutes so essential a part of modem po- 
licy, seldom diverted the attention of the master 
of the offices. His mind was more seriously en- 
gaged by the general direction of the posts and 
arsenals of the empire. There were thirty-four 
cities, fifteen in the east, and nineteen in the west, 
in which regular companies of workmen wei’e 
perpetually employed intfahticsating defensive ar- 
mour, offensive weapons of all sorts, and militaiy 
engines, which were deposited in the arsenals, and 
occasionally delivered for the service of the troops. 

S. In the course of nine centuries, the office ofThenuiss, 
quiPslor had experienced a very singular revolu-*°”’ 
tion. In the infancy of Rome, two inferior magi- 
strates were annually elected by the people, to re- 
lieve the consuls from the invidious management 
of the public treasure f a similar assistant was 
granted to every proconsul, and to every praetor, 
who exercised a military or provincial command ; 
with the extent of conquest, the two quaestors 
were gradually multiplied to the number of four, 

y Tacitus (Anna!, xi, 22) says, that the first qutBstors %vcre 
elected by the people, sixty-four years after the foundation of tiut 
republic ; but he is of opinion, that they had, long before that 
period, been annually appointed by the consuls, and even by the 
kings. But ibis obscure point of antiquity is contested by othe^i 
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of eight, of tweiitf, and, for a short time, per- 
haps, of forty and the noblest citizens ambi- 
tiously solicited an office which gave them a seat 
in the senate, and a just hope of obtaining the ho- 
nours of the republic. Whilst Augustus affected 
to maintain the freedom of election, he consented 
to accept the annual privilege of recommending, 
or rather indeed of nominating, a certain propor- 
tion of candidates; and it was his custom to select 
one of these distinguished youths to read his ora- 
tions or epistles in the assemblies of the senate.* 
The practice of Augustus was imitated by suc- 
ceeding princes ; the occasional commission was 
established as a permanent office; and the favour- 
ed qua?stor, assuming a new and more illustrious 
character, alone survived the suppression of his 
ancient and useless colleagues.*’ As the ora- 

* Tacitus (AnnaL x!, seems to consider twenty as the high- 
est number of qucestora; and Dion. (!. xliii, p. 374) insiiumtes that 
if the dictator Cicsar once created forty, it was only to facilitate the 
payment of an immense debt of gratitude. Yet’ the augmentation 
which he made of praetors subsisted under the succeeding reigns. 

» Sueton. in August, c. 6d, and Torrent, ad. loc. Dion. Cas* p. 

m;'' " ' 

. ^ The youth and inexperience of the quaestors, who entered on 
that important office in their twenty-fifth year (Lips- Excurs. ad 
Tacit. 1. iii, D) engaged Augustus to remove them fx'om the ma- 
siagemeiit of the treasury ; and though they were restored by Clau« 
dins, they seem to have been finally dismissed by Nero. (Tacit. 
AnnaL xxii, 29. Sueton. in Aug. c. 36, in Claud, c. 24 .Dioo., 

р. 696-961, &c. Flin, Epistol, x, 20, et alibi.) In the provinces of 
the imperial division,., the place of the qusestors was more ably sup- 
plied by the proewrators (Dion. Cas. 707, Tacit, in Vit. Agricol. 

с. 15) ; or, as they were afterwards called, rationak^, (Hist. August, 
p. 130), But in the prdfinces of the senate we may still discover a 
«meS'Of'qu»stors'tEl the reign of Marcus Antonias, (See the In- 

, • / * . scriptloan 
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tions, which he composed in the name of the em- 
peror,® acquired the force, and, at length, the 
form of absolute edicts, he %vas considered as the 
representative of the legislative power, the oracle 
of the council, and the original source of the civil 
jurisprudence. He was sometimes invited to take 
his seat in the supreme judicature of the imperial 
consistory, with the prmtorian prefects, and the 
master of the offices; and he was frequently re- 
quested to resolve the doubts of inferior judges: 
but as he was not oppressed with a variety of sub- 
ordinate business, his leisure and talents were em- 
ployed to cultivate that dignified style of elo- 
quence, which, in the corruption of taste and 
language, still preservesthe majesty of the Roman 
laws.** In some respects, the office of the im- 
perial quaestor may he compared with that of a 
modern chancellor; but the use of a great seal, 
which seems to have been adopted by the illiterate 

scii'pitms of tlw epistles of a 4®plsi?e fact in 

Augustan history, p. 64,) Ft-om 0iplan ':we may learn, ,<Fan4ect^ 
i, i, tit. 13) that under the government of the house of Seveirus, their 
provincial administration was abolished ; and in the subsequent trou® 
hies, the annual or triennial^electious of quaestors must have aaturalXj 
ceased# 

® Cum patrls nomine et epistolas ipse dictaret, et cdicta conscri- 
beret, oratlonesque in senatu recitaret, etiam quaestoiis vke. Suetoa* 
In Tit. c. 6. The office must have acquired new dignity, which was 
occaslonaliy e^cccuted by the heir-apparent of the empire- Trajan en- 
trusted the same care to Hadrian, his quaestor^sad cousin# See IW* 
well Preelection. Cainbdeii, x, xi, p# $62-394. 

'i Terris edicta daturas ; ■ 

Siipplicibws respoiisa,— -Oracula regis 
F.Ioquio crevere tuo ; nec dignlus tinqiiam 
Majestas meminit sese RomanaTocutam# 

Claiulian in Consulat. Mall# Theodor. 33# See likewise Symmarhus 
<ti!pritolr h 17) and Cassiodorks (VaTiar./vi, 5), ■ 
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c H AP. barbarians, was never introduced to attest tbe pub- 
lic acts of the emperors. 4. The extraordinary 
The pul), title of cou7it of the sacred largesses was bestowed 
j!c tloa- treasurer-general of the revenue, witli the 

intention perhaps of inculcating, that every pay- 
ment flow'ed from the voluntary bounty of the 
monarch. To conceive the almost infinite detail 
of the annual and daily expence of the civil and 
military administration in every part of a great 
empire, would exceed the powers of the most vi- 
gorous imagination. The actual account em- 
ployed several hundred persons, distributed into 
eleven different offices, wdiich wmi’e artfully con- 
trived to examine and controul their respective 
operations. The multitxide of these agents hada 
.natural tendency to increase ; and it was more 
than once thought expedient to dismiss to their 
native homes the useless supernumeraries, who, 
deserting their honest labours, had pressed with 
too much eagerness into the lucrative profession 
of the finances.® Twenty-nine provincial re- 
ceivers, of whom eighteen w'ei’e honoured w ith 
the title of count, corresponded with the trea- 
surer; and he extended his jurisdiction over the 
mines from whence the precious metals were ex- 
tracted, over the mints, in which they were con- 
verted into the current coin, and over the public 
treasuries of tlie most important cities, where they 
were deposited for the service of the state. The 
foreign trade of the empire was regulated by this 
minister, w’ho directed likewise all the linen and 

€o(l, Tiieod, VI, tit. 30f Cod* Justinian, I. 24'» 
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woollen manufactures, in which the successive chap. 
operations of spinning, weaving, and dyeing, were 
executed, chiefly by women of a servile condition, 
for the use of the palace and army. Twenty-six 
of these institutions are enumerated in the west, 
where the arts had been more recently introduced, 
and a still larger proportion may be allowed for 
the industrious provinces of the ealt.*' 5. Be- The pre- 
sides the public revenue, which an absolute 
narch might levy and expend according to his 
pleasure, the emperors,' in the capacity of opu- 
lent citizens, possessed a very extensive property, 
which was administered by the count, or treasurer 
of the private estate. Some part had perhaps been 
the ancient demesnes of kings and republics; 
some accessions might be derived from the fa- 
milies which were successively invested with the 
purple; but the most considerable portion flowed 
from the impure source of confiscations and for- 
feitures. The imperial estates were scattered 
through the provinces, from Mauritania to Bri- 
tain ; but the rich and fertile soil of Cappadocia 
tempted the monarch to acquire in that countiy 
his fairest possessions,® and either Constantine 
or his successors embraced the occasion of justify- 
ing avarice by religious zeal. They suppressed 

^ In the departments of the two counts of the treasury, the east-* 
ern part of the Notitia happens to be very defective. It may be ob- 
served, that we had a treasury chest in London, anda gyneceum or 
xnanufacture at Winchester. But Britain was not thought worthy 
<rither oi a mint or of an arsenal. Gaul alone possessed three of he 
former* and eight of the latter, 

^ Cod. Thcod. 1, vi, tit, xxx, leg, 2^ and Godefroy ad loc. 
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the rich temple of Comana, where the high-priest 
of the goddess of war supported the dignity of a 
sovereign prince ; and they applied to their pii- 
vate use the consecrated lands, which were inha- 
bited by six thousand subjects or slaves of the 
deity and her ministers.’" But these were not 
the valuable inhabitants: the plains that stretch 
from the foot of Mount Argseus to the banks oi 
the Sarus, bred a generous race of horses, re- 
nowned above all others in the ancient world, for 
their majestic shape, and incomparable swiftness. 
These sacred animals, destined for the service of 
the palace and the imperial games, were pro- 
tected by the laws from the profanation of a vul- 
gar master.* The demesnes of Cappadocia were 
important enough to require the inspection of a 
count ofBcets of an inferior rank were stationed 
in the other parts of the empire ; and the deputies 
of the private, as well as those of the public, 
treasurer, were maintained in the exercise of their 
independent functions, and encouraged to con- 

^ ^tfabon. Geography 1* xii, p- 809. The other temple of Co* 
inana, in Pontus, was a colony from that of Cappadocia, 1. xii ^ 
p. 825. The jjresident Des Brosses (see his Saluste, tom. ii, p. 21) 
conjectures that the deity adored in both Comanas was Beltis, the 
Yeniis of the east, the goddess of genei*at!on ; a very dliferent being 
indeed from the goddess of war. 

^ Cod. Theod. 1- x, tit* vi, de Grege Dominico. Godefroy has 
collected every circumstance of antiquity relative to the Cappadocian 
hor.se.s. One of the finest breeds, the .Palraatian, was the forfeiture of 
a rebel, whose estate lay about sixteen miles from Tyaiia, near the 
great road between Constantinople and Antioch. 

^ Justinian (Novell. 30) subjected the province of the count o£ 
Cappadocia to the immediate authority of the favoiiritc eiuiuch, "tvho 
presided over the sacred bed-»chamhcr. 
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troul the authority of the provincial magistrates.^ chap. 

■ 6, 7. The chosen hands of cavalry and infantry, 

which guarded the person of the emperor, were The count* 
under the immediate commaitd of the iwo counis°^*^'l^^‘^' 
of the domestics. The whole number consisted of 
three thousand five hundred men, divided into 
seven schools, or troops, of five hundred eacli; 
and in the east, this honourable service was al- 
most entirely appropriated to the Armenians. 
Whenever, on jmblic ceremonies, they were 
drawn up in the courts and porticoes ofthe pal ace, 
their lofty stature, silent order, and splendid arms 
of silver and gold, displayed a martial pomp, not 
unworthy of the Roman majesty.™ From the 
seven schools two companies of horse and foot 
were selected, of the protectors, whose advan- 
tageous station was the hope and reward of the 
most deserving soldiers. They mounted guard in 
the interior apartments, and were occasionally dis- 
patched into the provinces, to execute with cele- 
rity and vigour tlje orders of their master.* 

The counts of the domestics had succeeded to . 
the office of the praetorian prjEfects; like theprm- 
fects, they aspired from tlie service of the palace 
to the command of armies. 

^ Cod* TJicod. ]. VI, tit. xxx, leg* 4, &c* 

Panciroius, p. 102-136. The appearance pf mUkmj <i<>* 
mestic.^ is described in the Latin poem of Conppns, de Laudibii? 

Justin. 1. iii, 157-170. i** 419—1*20 ol the Appendix Hist. Byzantin# 

Bom. 177. 

^ Ammianus Marcelliniis, who served so many years, obtained 
only the rank of a protector. The £rst tm among these hooouraMe 
3 oMkrs were Ciarimmu 
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The perpetual intercourse between the court 
and the provinces was facilitated by the construc- 
tion of roads and the institution of posts. But 
these beneficial establishments were accidentally 
connected with a pernicious and intolerable abuse. 
Two or three hundred agents or messengers were 
employed, under the jurisdiction of the master of 
the offices, to announce the names of the annual 
consuls, and the edicts or victories of the empe- 
rors. They insemibly assumed the licence of re- 
porting whatever they could observe of the con- 
duct either of magistrates or of private citizens ; 
and were soon considered as the eyes of the mo- 
narch,® and the scourge of the people. Under 
the warm influence of a feeble reign, they multi- 
plied to the incredible number of ten thousand, 
disdained the mild though frequent admonitions 
of the laws, and exercised in the profitable ma- 
nagement of the posts a rapacious and insolent op- 
pression. These official spies, who regularly cor- 
responded with the palace, were encouraged, by 
favour and reward, anxiously to watch the pro- 
gresS||)f every treasonable design, from the faint 
andlatent symptoms of disaffection, to tlxe actual 
preparation of an open revolt. Their careless or 
criminal violation of truth and justice was covered 
by the consecrated mask of zeal; and they might 
securely aim their poisoned arrows at the breast 
either of the gnilty or the innocent, who had pro- 

® Xenophon. Cyropaed* 1, viu,^Brlsson, de Begno Pei*slco» I U No. 
190 , p. 'Uk The emperors' adopted with pleasure this 
metaphor. ' ' ’ 
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vofced their resentment, or refused to purchase chap. 

' their silence. A faithful subject, of Syria per- 
haps, or ofBritian, was exposed to the danger, 
or at least to the dread, of being dragged in 
chains, to the court of Milan or Constantinople, 
to defend his life and fortune against the mali- 
cious charge of these privileged informers. The 
ordinary administration was conducted by those 
methods which extreme necessity can alone pal- 
liate ; and the defects of evidence were diligently 
supplied by the use of torture.® 

The deceitful and dangerous experiment of the Use of tot. 
criminal question, as it is emphatically styled, was 
admitted, rather than approved, in the jurispru- 
dence of the Romans. They applied this san- 
guinary mode of examination only to servile 
bodies, whose sufferings were seldom weighed by 
those haughty republicans in the scale of justice 
or humanity: but they would never consent to 
violate the sacred person of a citizen, till they 
possessed the clearest evidence of his guEt.^ 

The annals of tyranny, from the reign of Tibe- 
rius to that of Domitian, circumstantially relate 
the executions of many innocent victims; but, as 
long as the faintest remembrance was kept alive 

^ For the Agentes in Rebus, see Ammianc 1» xv, c. 3, I. xvi, c. 5, I* 

3cxii, c. 7, with the curious annotations of Yalesjlus. Cod. Theod. 1. 
vi, tit. xxrii, xxviii, xxix. Among the passages collected in the Com- 
anentarj of Godefroy, the most remarkable one is from Libanius, in 
his discourse concerning the death of Julian. 

The Pandects (1. xlviii, tit. xviii) contain the sentiments of 
the most celebrated civilians on the subject of torture, They 
?:trictly confine it to slaves ; and Ulpian himself is ready to acknow- 
iedge, that Res est fragilisj et pericuiosa,* et quee • veritatem 
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of the nationar freedom and honour, the 
hours of a Roman were secure from the danger of 
ignominious torture/ The conduct of the pro- 
vincial magistrates was not, however, regulated 
by the practice of the city, or the strict maxims 
of the civilians. They found the use of torture 
established not only among the slaves of oriental 
despotism, but among the Macedonians, who 
obeyed a limited monarch; among the Rhodians, 
who flourished by the liberty of commerce; and 
even among the sdge Athenians, who had asserted 
and adorned the dignity of human kind.® The 
acquiescence of the provincials encoui'aged their 
governors to acquire, or perhaps to usurp, a dis- 
cretionary power of employing tlie rack, to ex- 
tort from vagrants or plebeian criminals the con- 
fession of their guilt, till they insensibly proceed- 
ed to confound the distinction of rank, and to 
disregard the privileges of Roman citizens. The 
apprehensions of the subjects urged them to so- 
licit, and the interest of the sovereign engaged 
him to grant, a variety of special exemptions, 
which tacitly allowed, and even authorised, the 
general use of torture. They protected all per- 
sons of illustrious or honourable rank, bishops 

' In the conspiracy of hiso against Nero, Epicharis (iibertiia 

sniilier) was the only person tortured ; the rest were intucti tormenth^ 
Jt would be superfluous to add a weaker, and it would be diflicult t# 
And a stronger, example. Tacit Annal. xv, B7, 

* Dicendum ... dc Institutis Atheniensium, .Rhodiorum, doc« 
tissimorum homintim, apud quos etiam (id quod acerbissimum est) 
llberi^'''’civesf|ue torquentur.'"' Cicero. Partit. Orate. 34. We m&j 
learn from the trial of Philotas the practice of the Macedonlaiisw 
(Olodor. Sicub bxvii, p. Cuit. L & 11.) 
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and their px’esbyters, professors of the liberal arts, ;6hap. 
soldiers and their families, municipal officers, and 
their posterity to the third generation, and all 
children under the age of puberty.* But a fatal 
maxim was introduced into the new jurisprudence 
of the empire, that in the case of treason, which 
included every offence that the subtlety of lawyers 
could derive from an hostile intention towards the 
prince or republic," all privileges were suspend- 
ed, and all conditions were reduced to the same 
ignominious level. As the safety of the emperor 
was avowedly preferred to every consideration of 
justice or humanity, the dignity of age, and the 
tenderness of youth, were alike exposed to the 
most cruel tortures ; and the terrors of a mali- 
cious information, which might select tliem as the 
accomplices, or even as the witnesses, perhaps, 
of an imaginary crime, perpetually hung over 
the heads of the principal citizens of the Roman 
world.-^ 

These evils, however terrible they may appear. Finances, 
were confined to the smaller number of Roman 

** Hemecdus (Element, Jur. Civil* part vii, p* 81) hasi collected 
these exemptions into one view# 

** This definition of the sage Ulpian (Pandect. 1. xlviii, tit, iv) 
seems to have been adapted to the court of Caracalla, rather than 
to that of Alexander Severus. See the Codes of Theodosius and 
Justinian ad leg. Juliam majestatls. 

^ Arcadiiis Charisius is the oldest lawyer quoted inlfche Pandects 
to justify the universal practice of torture in all cases of treason ; but 
this maxim of tyranny, which is admitted by Ammianus (h xix® 
c. 12) v.ith the most respectful terror, is enforced by several laws of 
the successors of Constantine. See Cod. Theod. 1. ix, tit, xxxv. In 
m'Jestatis crimimi omnibus asqua est conditio. 
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CHAP, subjects, whose dangerous situation was in sonie I 

. T " ■■■"-■ ■ f ■ I'''' 

■ degree compensated by the enjoyment of those f 

advantages, either of nature or of fortune, wliich 
exposed them' to the Jealousy of the monarcli. 

The obscure millions of a great empii-e liave ! 

mudi less to dread from the cruelty tiian from the 
avarice of their masters ; and their humble liap- i 

piness is principally affected by the grievance ol‘ 
excessive taxes, which gently pressing on thrj 
wealthy, descend with accelerated freight on the 
meaner and more indigent classes of society. i 

An ingenious philosopher’’ has calculated the 
universal m(»asure of the public impositions by the 
degrees of freedom and servitude ; and ventures 
to assert, that, according to an invariable law of 
nature, it must always increase with the former, 5 

and diminish in a just proportion to the latter. 

But tins reflection, which would tend to alleviate 
the miseries of despotism, is contradicted at least 
by the liistory of the Roman empire ; which ac- 
cuses the same princes of despoiling the senate of 
its authority, and the provinces of their wealth. 

Without abolishing all the various customs and 
duties on merchandizes, which are imperceptibly 
discharged by the appai’ent choice of the pur- 
chaser, the policy of Constantine and his succes- 
sors preferred a simple and direct mode of taxa- 
tion, more congenial to the spirit of an arbitrary 
government.* 

^ IMontesquieu, Esprit cles Loix, L xii, c. 13* 

® Mr, Hume (Essays, vol. i, p, 389) has seen this litiporfaii,t 
truth, with some degree of perplexity* 
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Tiic name ami use of tbe indidhns^ which chap, 
serve to ascertain thf? c^hronology of 'tlie middle 

were '.derived Iroin the regular -practice ofThegenc-* 
!he Roman The emperor 

vrithhis own luiiui, and in purple ink, the solemn tion. 
edict, or iiidiction, which was fixed up in the 
j)ririii|>al city of‘each diocese, during twa) months 
previous to the first day of September. And, by 
a very easy connect ion of ideas, the \YorCimdidio7i 
was transleiTcd to the measure of tribute wliich 
it prescrilied, and to the annua! term wdddi it 
allowed for the payment. This genera! estimate 
of the supplies \vas proportioned to the real aiu! 
irn aginary wmnts of the state ; but as often as the 
expence exceeded t!ie revenue, or the revenue fell 
short of the computation, an additional tax, under 
the name of superindictimi^ was imposed on the 
people, and the most valuable attribute of sove« 
reignty^vas comuiirnicated to thepnctoriun prie-* 
fects, who, on some occasions, were permitted to 
provide for the unibrseen and extraordinary exi- 
gencies of the public service. The execution of 
these laws (wJdch it vroiildbe tedious to pursue in 

T;ic cycle of bidietions, vchk-li may be traced as high as the 
reign of Constantins, or ]H'rha])s of his father (Jonstantino, is still 
cioployed by the papal court : hut the eommencement of the year 
has been vei-y reasonaijiy altered to the first of January. Sec i’Art 
tie Verifier les Dates, ]>. xi ; and Dictioiinaire Kaisoti de la Diplo- 
matique, tom. ii, p. 2.5 : i;v<> accurate treatises, which come from 
the w'ijrkshop of the bcnedictines. 

*“■ The Jb’st twenty-eight titles of the eleventh book of tbe 
Theodosian Code are lilled with the circuinstantkd regulations on 
tiie important t,u)>ject of tributes ; but they suppo.se ii clearer kno'w- 
iodge cn" rundament'ui principles than ii is at present in our power 
So attairu 
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. their minute and inti'icate detail) consisted of two 
distinct operations ; the resolving the general im- 
position into its constituent parts, which were as- 
sessed on the provinces, tiie cities, and the indivi- 
duals of the Roman world ; and the coliecting-the 
separate contributions of the individuals, thecities, 
and the provinces, till the accumulated sums were 
poured into the imperial treasuries. But as the 
account between the monarch and the subject was 
perpetually open, and as the renewal of the de- 
mand anticipated the perfect discharge of the pre- 
ceding obligation, the weighty machine of the 
finances was moved by the same liands round the 
circle of its yearly revolution. Whatever u'as 
honourable or important in the administration of 
the revenue, was committed to the wisdom of the 
prsefects, and their provincial representatives ; 
the lucrative functions were claimed by a crowd 
of subordinate officers, some of whom depended 
on the treasurer, others on the governor of the 
province ; and who, in the inevitable conflicts of 
a perplexed Jurisdiction, liad frequent opportuni- 
ties of disputing with each other the spoils of the 
people. The laborious offices, w-hichcouldbepro- 
ductive only of envy and reproach, of expence 
and danger, were imposed on the deairions, wdio 
formed the corporations of the cities, and whom 
the severity of the imperial laws had condemned 
to sustain the burdens of civil society.'* Tiie 


^ The litic concertimg the Deciirim->s (1. xti, tit* I) is the 
ample in the whole Theodoslan Code ; since it contains not 
than one hundred and ninety4wo distinct laws to ascertain the dur 
ties and privileges of that useful order of citizens* 
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whole landed property of the empire (without e:jc- chap. 
oepting the patrimonial estates of the monarch) 
was the object of ordinary taxation ; and every 
iie\v purchaser contracted the obligations of the 
former proprietor. An accurate census,’^ or sur- 
vey, was the only equitable mode of ascertaining 
the proportion which every citizen should be ob- 
liged to contribute for the public service ; and 
from the well-known pei'iod of the inclictions, 
thereisreason to believe that this difficult and ex- 
pensive operation was repeated at tlie reg'ular dis- 
tance of fifteen years. The lands were measured 
by surveyors, who were sent into the provinces ; 
their nature, wliether arable or pasture, or vine- 
yards or woods, was distinctly reported ; and an 
estimate was made of their common value from 
the average produce of five years. The numbers 
of slaves and of cattle constituted an essential part 
of the report ; an oath was administered to the 
proprietors, whicli bound them todisclose thetrue 
state of their affairs ; and their attempts to pre- 
varicate, or elude the intention of the legislator, 
were severely watched, and punished as a capital 
• crime, which included the double guilt of treason 
and sacrilege.*’ A large portion of the tribute 

® Habemiis cnim et liorainum numerum qui deittti sunt, el 
agrum modura. Euraenius in Panegyr. Vet. viii, 6, See Cod, 

Thcod. L xiii, tit, x, xi, with Godefroy’s Commentary, 

^ SiquKs .saci'iicga vitem falce succiderit, aut ieradum Kamoruiu 
feetus helietavcrit, quo declinet tidem Ceiisuum, et mentiatur callide 
paupertatisCingenium, mox delectus capitale subibit exilUim, et bona 
ejns in Fisri jura migralmnt. Cod. Theod. I xiii, tit. xi, leg. I. 
Although this law is not without its studied obscurity, it is, how- 
ever, clear enough to prove the minuteness of the inquisition, and 
the drsproportion of the penalty* 

G 8 
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, was paid iu money ; and of the current coin of 
the em})irc, goid al.-mccou.hl be legally accepted.” 
' The romaiiidcT of the taxes, according to the pro- 
portions determined by the annual iudiction, was 
furnished in a manner still more direct, and still 
niiirc oppressive. According- to the different na- 
ture of lands, their real produce, in the various 
articles of wine or oil, corn or barley, wood or 
iron, Vvas transported ]>y the labour or at the ex- 
pcnce of the provincials to the im}ierial maga- 
zines, from whence they were occasionally distri- 
buted, for the use of the couri, of the armj, and 
of the two capitals, Rome and Constantinoide. 
The commissioners of the revenue were so fre- 
quently obliged to make considerable imrchases, 
that they were strictly proluhited from allowing- 
any compensation, or from receiving in money 
the value of those supplies which ivere exacted in 
kind. In the primitive simplicity of small com- 
munities, this method may he well adapted to 
collect the almost voluntary offering's of the 
people ; but it is at once suscejitiblcof the utmost 
latitude and of the utmost strictness, which in a 
corrupt and absolute monarchy must introduce a 
perpetual contest between the no vver of oppression 
and the arts of fraud.'' The agricultiu-e of the 

The ai^toni«hmei.il‘ of Pliny would have cca'jcd. lAjoklerii 
mirror r. e. victis gentihus argentum semper iinpcritasse no.u aun 
ilist. Natur. xxxiii, 15. 

^ Some preeautioiis were taken (see Cod. Thcod. L xl. tit, if,, 
and Ci»d. Justinian. 1. x, tii. xxvH* kg. 1, 2. 3) to restrain tlic ma- 
gistrates from the abuse of their authority, eillK-r in the cxajfion, 
or io the purchase of corn ; but those who had IciirnlDg enough to 
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Roman provinces was insensibly ruined, and, in chap. 
the progress of despotism, which tends to disap- 
point its own purpose, the emperors were obliged 
to derive some merit from the forgiveness of 
debts, or the remission of tributes, which their 
subjects were utterly incapable of paying. Ac- 
cording to the new division of Italy, the fertile 
mid happy province of Campania, the scene of 
the early victories and of the delicious retire- 
ments of the citizens of Rome, extended between 
the sea and the Appenine from the Tyber to 
the Silarus. Within sixty years after the death of 
Constantine, and on the evidence of an actual sur- 
vey, an exemption was granted in favour of three 
hundred and thirty thousand English acres of de- 
sert and uncultivated laud ; which amounted to 
one-eighth of the whole surface of the province. 

As the footsteps of the barbarians had not yet 
been seen in Italy, the cause of this amazing de- 
solation, which is recorded in the laws, can be 
ascribed only to the administration of the Roman 
emperors.* 

Either from designor from accident, the modeAssessuaia 
of assessment seemed to unite the substance of aofa^capu 

. ■ ' tatian- 

r«;ad tlic orations of Cicero against Verres (lii de Frumento)* might 
ioNtriict ihemscives in all the various arts of oppression, witii regard, 
to the weight, the price, the quality, and the carriage. The avarice 
of an milcttcred governor would supply the Ignorance of precept or 
precedent. ' ■ 

i Cod, Tlieod. 1. xi, tit. xxviii, leg. '2, published the 24<tli of 
AIiuTli, A. D. 395, by the emperor Honoriiis, only two months after 
the death of his father Theodosius. He speaks of 528,042 Roman 
jugcra, which I have reduced todhe English' incasure. Tiie jugerutR 
xmifairAal 2B. 800 square Iteuiah feet, ' , _ , 
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land tax with the forms of a capitation.’' The 
returns which were sent of every province or 
district, expressed the number of tributary sub- 
jects, and the amount of the puljlic impositions. 
The latter of these sums was divided by the for- 
mer ; and, the estimate, that such a province con- 
tained so many capita, or heads of tribute ; and 
that each head was rated at such a price, was 
universally received, not only in the popular, but 
even in the legal computation. The value of a 
tributary head must have varied, according to 
many accidental, or at least fluctuating circum- 
stances: but some knowledge has been preserved 
of a very curious fact, the more important, since 
it relates to one of the richest provinces of the 
Roman empire, and which now flourishes as the 
most splendid of the European kingdoms. The 
rapacious ministers of Constantius had exhausted 
thewealthof Gaul, by exacting twenty-five pieces 
of gold for the annual tribute of every head. 
The humane policy of his successor reduced the 
capitation to seven pieces.’ A moderate pro- 
portion between these opposite extremes of ex- 
travagant oppression and of transient indulgence, 
may therefore be fixed at sixteen pieces of gold, 

Godefroy (God. Theod. tom. vi, p. 116) argues with weight 
and learning on the subject of the capitation ; but while he explains 
the caput^ as a share or measure of property, he too absolutely e» 
eludes the idea of a personal assessment. 

^ Quid profuerit {JuUanm) anhelantibus extrema penurla (val- 
lis, hinc maxime claret, quod primitus partes eas ingressus, pro 
fltihus singulis tributi nomine vicenos quinos aureos reperit ilagltari ; 
discedens vero septenos tantum miinera oni versa complentes* Am^ 
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or about nine pounds sterling, the common stand- 
ard perhaps of the impositions of Gaul.™ But 
iliis calculation, or rather indeed the facts from 
whence it is deduced, cannot fail of suggesting 
two difficulties to a thinking mind, who will be 
at once surprised by the equality, and by the enor,- 
■mity of the capitation. An attempt to explain 
them may perhaps reflect some light on the inte- 
I’esting subject of the finances of the decIi’Jng 
empire, 

I. It is obvious, that, as long as the immuiabie 
constitution of human nature produces and main- 
tains so unequal a division of property, the most 
numerous part of the community would be de-r 
priyed of their subsistence, by the equal assess- 
ment of a tax from which the sovereign would 
derive a very trifling revenue, Such indeed might 
be the theory of the Roman capitation; but in. 
the practice, this unjust equality was no longer 

In the calculation of any sum of money under Comtnntine and 
his successors, we need only refer to the excellent discourse of Mr. 
Greaves on the Denarius, for the proof of the following principles x 
1. That the ancient and modern Roman pound, containing /y2B6 
grains of Troy weight, is about one twelfth lighter than the Engiisk 
pound, which is composed of 5760 of the same grains ; 2. That the 
pound of gold, which had once been divided into forty-eight aurei, 
was at this time coined into seventy-two smaller pieces of the same 
denomination ; 3. That five of these aurei were the legal tender f<?r 
a pound of sliver, and that consequently the pound of gold was ex- 
changed for fourteen pounds eight ounces of silver, according to the 
Roman, or about thirteen pounds according to the E?iglish, weight ; 
4'. That the English pound of silver is coined into fi'xty-two shillings. 
From these elements we may compute the Roman pound of gold, 
the usual method of reckoning large sums, at forty pounds sterling, 
and we may fix the currency of the aurms at somewhat more than 
ele\;en shillings. 


CHA^p. felt, as the tribute was collected oji the priiidpie 

of a not of a per^oftanmposition. Serenii r 
indigent citizei\s contributed to coinjiose a single 
headfOr share of taxation; while the vrealthy pro- 
vincial, in proportion to his fortune, alone repre- 
sented several of those imaginary beings. In a 
poetical request, addressed to one of the last and 
most deserriag' of the Roman princes wJio reign- 
ed in Gaul, SiddniusAppollinaris personifies his 
tribute under the figure of a triple monster, the 
Geryon of the Grecian fables, and intreats the 
new Hercules that he would most graciously be 
pleased to save his life by cutting oft' three of his 
heads." The fortune of Sidonius far exceeded 
the customary wealth of a poet; but if lie had 
pursued the allusion, he must have painted many 
of the Gallic nobles with the hundred heads of 
the deadly Hydra, spreading over the face of the 
country, and devouring the substance of an hun- 
dred families, ii. The difficulty of alloiving an 
annual sura of about nine pounds sterling, even 
for the average of the capitation of Gaul, may be 
rtuldered more evident by the coinparisoh of 
present state of the same country, as it is now go- 
verned bj" the absolute monarch of an industrious, 
wealthy, and affectionate people. The taxes of 
Trance cannot be magnified, eitlicr by fear or by 

Gcryones iios esisc puta, raoustiTimque tpibutuiif, 

Hie capita at vivam, tu inihi toJle ti'ku 

SlDON. APOLLIN-tR. Cdrili. Xlli. 

The reputation of Father Sirmond Jed me to expect more sati-dacticR 
tlum I have iband in his Uote (p. 144) on this remarkable passage. 

The v/ord.s, sau vel aaorum nomine, betray the perplexity of the com- 
xai,aila.t(‘r. 
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ilritleiTj beyond the annual amount of eighteen OHAie 
“ liiilllons E'terling, wMdi-ought , perhaps to, be 
shared among four-and-twenty millions of inha- 
iittaiiisJ-' Seven millions of these, in the ca.- 
|}acity of iatliers, or brothers, or husbands, may 
iliscliargc the obligations of the remaining multi- 
tmfe of women and children; yet the . equal pro- , 
portion of cadi tributary subject will scarcely rise 
above fifty shillings of our money, instead of a 
proportion almost ' four times .-as -considerable, 

> '■ vdiicii was regularly imposed on their -Gallic an- . 
-eestors. .The reason ; of th.is,,d^^^ may be 

ibond, not so mudi in the relative scarcity or 
plenty of gold and silver, as in the different state 
of society in ancient Gaul and in modern France. 

In a' country wliere personal freedom -is the pri- 
vilege of every subject, the whole mass of taxes, 

, *i'y\diet]ier.. they are ' levied on property- or on-con- 
Biimption,. may be fairly divided among the whole 

^ TJiis assertion, however formidahjle it may seem, is foundetl 05 1 
the originai registers of births, deaths, and marriages, collected hy 
pubUc authority, and now deposited in the ContrUe Gtn^ral at Pju:;s- 
The annual average of births, throughout the whole kingdom, taken 
in five years (iVom ITTO to I7f4<, both inclusive), is, 4Ti),649 boys, 
mid 449, girls, in all 92S,9iS children. The province of French 
ilainault alone uirnishes 9906 births; and we- are assured, by an 
aetind nunieralion of the peupie, annually repeated frojii the year 
iT73to the year i77d, that, upon an average, Hainault contains 
lifSihOOT inbabitimts. By the rules of fair analogy, we might infer, 

UuU the ut diiiary proportion of annual births to the whole people, Js a- 
bout I to '2d; and that the kingdom of France contains 24,151, S6S 
persons of buth sexes and of every age. If vve content ourselves 
with the more luuderatc proportion of 1 to 25, the whole popuialica; 
wih aiuount lo 2.4,22r2,9d0. Froui the diligent researches of 
Frt-iich governmerit (which are not unworthy of our own imitatiorru 
wc may hope to obtain a rdill greater degree of certainty on 
u^t.jorOHil ;':uhject. 
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body of the nation. But the far greater part of 
the lands of ancient Gaul, as vs^ell as of the other 
provinces of the Roman world, were cultivated 
by slaves, or by peasants, whose dependent con- 
dition was a less rigid servitude.P In such a 
state the poor were maintained at the expence of 
the masters, who enjoyed the fruits of their la- 
bour; and as the rolls of tribute were filled only 
w'iththe names of those citizens who possessed the 
means of an honourable, or at least of a decent 
subsistence, the comparative smallness of their 
numbers explains and justifies the high rate of 
their capitation. The truth of thisassertion may 
be illustrated by the following example. The 
Jidui, one of the most powerful and civilized 
tribes or cities of Gaul, occupied an extent of ter- 
ritory which now contains above five hundred 
thousand inhabitants, in the two ecclesiastical 
dioceses of Autun and Nevers and with the 

P Cod. Theod. I. v, tit. ix, x, xi. Cod. Justinian. I. xi, tit. Ixiil. 
Coloni appeHantur qui conditionem debent genital! solo, propter 
agriculturam sub dominio possessorum. Augustin, de Civjtate Dei^ 
1. X> C. 3. ' . ■ 

^ The ancient jurisdiction of {Avgustodumm}) Autun in Burgiin. 
dy, the capital of the JEdui, comprehended the adjacent territory of 
(Noviodunum) Nevers. See d’Anville, Notice de I’Ancienne Gaule, 
p. 491, The two dioceses of Autun and Net^ers are now composed, 
the former of 610, and the latter of 160 parishes. The registers 
of births, taken during eleven years, in 476 parishes of the same 
province of Burgundy, and multiplied by the moderate proportion of 
25 (see Messance Hecherches sur la Population, p. 142), may aiu 
thorise us to assign an average number of 656 persoiui for cadi pur!.di> 
which being again muHipHed by the 770 parishes of the dioceses of 
Nevers and Autun, will produce the sum of 505,120 }x*r.sons for th-r 
extent of country which was once possessed by tlie 
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probable accession of those of Chalons and Ma- chap. 
con/ the population would amount to eight 
hundred thousand souls. In the time of Con- 
stantine, the territory of the .®dui afforded no 
more than twentj'-fire thousand heads of capita- 
tion, of whom seven thousand were discharged by 
that prince from the intolerable weight of tri- 
bute.* A just analogy would seem to counte- 
nance the opinion of an ingenious historian," 
that the free and tributar)'- citizens did not sur- 
pass the number of half a miilion ; and if, in the 
ordinary administration of government, their an- 
nual payments may be computed at about four 
millions and a half of our money, it would ap- 
pear, that although the share of each individual 
was four times as considerable, a fourth part only 
of the modern taxes of France was levied on the 
imperial province of Gaul. The exactions of 
Constantins may be calculated at seven millions 
sterling, which were reduced to two millions ]}y 
the humanity or the wisdom of Julian. 

*" Vve might derive an additional supply of 301/750 inhabitant*!? 
from the dioceses of Chakmis {Cahillonum) and of Ma^:oii {Matisco ) : 
since they contain* the one 200, and the other 260, parishes. Tliis 
accession of territory might be justified by very specious reasons* 
i. Chalon.s and Ma^’on were undoubtedly \v-‘uin the original juris- 
diction of the iEdui. (See d’Anviile Koticc, p. 2. In 

the Notitia of Gaul, they are enninerated not as Civitates^ hut mere- 
ly as Caatnu 3. They do siot appear to . have been episcopal seats 
before the fifth and sixth centuries. Yet there is a passage in Eume** 
niiis (Panegyr, Vet. viii, 7) which very forcibly deters me from ex« 
tending the territory of the /Edui in the reign of Constantine 
the beautiful banks of the navigable Saone* 

» Eumomusjn 'Fanegyr. Vet. vih, II. 
fc’AhbC* du Bos Hht. Criti« 3 ue de la M. F, ISI- 
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chap; Blit this tax, or capitation, on tlie proprietors 
of land, would have siitFered a ricli and numcroiiR 
Capitation <^‘'‘‘1^8 of free cithieiis to escape. With the view 
un trads that species of wealth which is derived 

•nstry. from art or lal'our, and which exists in money 
or in nierchaiuiizc, tlie emperors iiup-nsed a dis- 
tinct and personal trihute on thetratling part of 
their subjects." Some exemptions, very strictly 
confined both in time and place, were allowed to 
tlie proprietors who disposed of tlie produce of 
their own estates. Some indulgence was granted 
to the profession of the liberal arts : imt every 
otlier branch of commercial industry vras affectcil 
by the severity of the law. The honourable mer- 
chant of Alexandria, avIio imported the gems and 
spices of India for the use of the western world ; 
the usurer, who derived from the interest of mo- 
ney a silent and ignominious profit ; the inge- 
nious manufacturer, the diligent mechanic, and 
even the most obscure retailer of a .sequestered 
village, were obliged to admit the officers of the 
revenue into the partnership of their gain : and 
the sovereign of the Roman empire, who tolerated 
the profession, consented to share the infamous 
salary of public pi'o.stitutes. As this g’cneral tax 
upon industry Avas collected CA’-ery fourth year, it 
Avas styled the lustral contribution : and thehisto- 
rian Zosimus*^ laments that the approach of the 
fata! period Avas announced by the tears and ter- 

See Cod. Theod. 1. xiii, tit. i, iv-* ■ 

* Jliosiraiis, L H, p. 11 $, There is probably as louch pa.^&ion nr.cl 
prejudice in the attack of Zosimus, as in the elaborate deietjce of 
the memory of Constantine by the zealous Dr. c!' i-ic 
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rors of the citizens, who wei*e often compelled chap. 
’ bv the impending scourge to embrace the most 
abhorred and unnatural methods of procuring the 
sum at which their property had been assessed. 

The testimony of Zosimus. cannot indeed be just i- 
fled from the charge of passion and prejudice ; but, 
from the nature of this tribute, it seems reason- 
able to conclude, that it was aihitrary iti the dis- 
tribution, and extremely rigorous in tiie mode of 
c'oiieciiiig. The secret w’oalt!', of commerce, and 
the precarious profits of art or labour, are suscept- 
ible only of a discretionary \'aIuation, wdiich is 
seldom disadvantageoustotbe interestof the trea- 
sury ; and as tlic person of the trader su]>plies the 
want of a visible and jiermanent secHrity,the pay- 
ment of the imposition, which in the case of a 
land-tax, may be obtained by the seizure of pro- 
perty, can rarely be extorted by any other means 
than those of corporal punishments. The cruel 
treatment of the insolvent debtors of the state, is 
attested, and was perhaps mitigated, by a very 
humane edict of Constantine, who, disclaiming 
the use of racks and of scourges, allots a spacious 
and airy prison for the place of their confine- 
ment.’' 

Tiiese general taxes were imposed and levied by Free gifts, 
the aijsolutc authority of the monarchy ; but the 
occasional oiferings of the coronary gold still re- 
tained the name and semblance of popular con- 
sent. It was an ancient custom that the allies of 
tlie republic, who ascribed their safety or deliver- 

y Cotl, TbeotL -I# %i, iHi vii, 1eg% 3. 
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ance to the success of the RciXiau arms *, and even 
the cities of Italy, who admired the virtues of 
their victorious genera’i, adorned the pomp of his 
triumph by theii' voluntary gifts of crowns of gold, 
which, after the ceremony, were consecrated in 
the temple of Jupiter, to remain a lasting monu- 
ment of his glory to future ages. The progress 
of zeal and flattery soon multiplied the number, 
and increased tlie size, of these popular donations; 
and the triumph of Csesar wms enriched with 
two thousand eight hundred and twenty-two mas- 
sy crowns, whose weight amounted to twenty thou- 
sand four hundred and fourteen pounds of gold. 
This treasure was irarnediately melted down by 
the pimdent dictator, who w'as satisfied that it 
would be more serviceable to his soldiers than to 
the gods : his example was imitated by his suc- 
cessors ; and the custom wms introduced, of ex- 
changing these splendid ornaments for the more 
acceptable present of the current gold coin of the 
empire.^ The spontaneous offering was at 
length exacted as the debt of duty ; and instead 
of being confined to, the occasion of a triumph, it 
nvas supposed to be granted by the several cities 
and provinces of the monarchy, as often as the 
emperor condescended to announce his accession, 
his consulship, the birth of a son, the creation of 
a Cg3sar, a victory over the barbarians, or any 
other real or imaginary event which graced the 

® See Lipsiuf? do Magnitucl. Romamu L ii, c. V. The Tarra® 
gouese Spain presented the emperor Claudius with a crown of gold 
of seven, and Gaul with another of nine, terfrctf 

have followed the rationai emendation of Lipsius, 
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aimals of Iiis reign. The peculiar free gift of 
the senate of Rome was fixed by custom at six- 
teen hundred pounds of gold, or about sixty- 
four thousand pounds sterling. The oppressed 
subjects celebrated their own felicity, that their 
sovereign should graciously consent to accept 
this feeble but voluntary testimony of their 
loyalty and gratitude.* 

A people elated by pride, or soured by dis- 
content, are seldom qualified to form a just esti- 
mate of their actual situation. The subjects of 
Constantine were incapable of discerning the de- 
cline of genius and manly virtue, which so far 
degraded them below the dignity of their an- 
cestors ; but they could feel and lament the rage 
of tyranny, the relaxation of discipline, and the 
increase of taxes. The impartial historian, who 
acknowledges the justice of their complaints, will 
observe some favourable circumstances which 
tended to alleviate the misery of their condition. 
The threatening tempest of barbarians, which so 
soon subverted the foundations of Roman great- 
ness, was still repelled, or suspended, on the fron- 
tiers. The arts of luxury and literature were 
cultivated, and the elegant pleasures of society 
%vere enjoyed, by the inhabitants of a considerable 
portion of the globe. The forms, the pomp, and 
the expence, of the civil administration contri- 
buted to restrain the irregular licence of the sol- 
diers; and although the laws were violated by 


® Cod» Tfieot!. i xii, tit» xilL The senators ' were supposed to te 
exempt from the Aumm Cwmarium i hut the Anri OMatiOf which- 
was required at thdr hands* was precisely of the same nature* 
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chap: power, or perverted by subtlety, the sage prin- 
ciples of the Roman jurisprudence preserved a 
'"""^sense of order and equity, unknown to the despo- 
tic governments of the east. The rights of man>^ 
kind might derive some protection from religion 
and philosophy ; and the name of freedom, which 
could no longer alarm, might sometimes admo- 
nish, the successors of Augustus, that they did 
not reign over a nation of slaves or barbarians.'* 

^ The great Theodosius, in his judicious advice to his son, (Clau- 
dian in iv Consuiat. Honorii, 214, &c.) distinguishes the station of 
a Eomaii prince from that of a Parthian monarch. Virtue was ir> 
tSBmj for the one ; birth might suffice for the other* 
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CHAP. XVIIL 

Chatad<er of Constantim-^OnAkk war-— Death of 
Constantine — Decision of the empire meong his three 
sons — Persian war — Tragic deaths of (^nstardine 
the ijounger and Constaiis-^Usurpation of Magnenr- 
lilts — Ckil war — Vktorij of Constantius. 

rp 

X HE character of the prince who removed chap. 
the seat of empire, and introduced such im- 
portant changes into the civil and religious con- chafer 
stitution of his country, has fixed the attention, stantine. 
and divided the opinions, of man k ind. By the 
grateful zeal of the Christians, the deliverer of 
the church has been decorated with every attri- 
bute of a hero, and even of a saint ; while the 
discontent of the vanquished party has compared 
Constantine to the mostabhoreedof those tyrants* 
who, by their vice and weakness, dishonoured 
the imperial purple. The same passions have in 
some degree been perpetuated to succeedinggene- 
rations, and the character of Constantine is con- 
sidered, even in the present age, as an object 
either of satire or of pan^yric. By the impar- 
tial union of those defects which are confessed by 
his warmest admirers, and of those virtues which 
are acknowledged by his most implacable ene- 
mies, we might hope to delineate a just portrait 
of that extraordinary man, which the truth and 
candour of history should adopt without a 

H 2 
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CHAK blush.® But 'it would ■soon appear, that the vaiu 
attempt to blend such discordant colours, and to 

reconcile such inconsistent qualities, must pro- 
duce a figure monstrous rather than human, un- 
less it is viewed in its proper and distinct lights, 
by a careful separation of the different periods 
of the reign of Constantine. 

His vk- The person, as well as the mind, of Constan- 
tine had been enriched by nature with her choicest 
endowments. His stature was lofty, his coun- 
tenance majestic, his deportment graceful ; his 
strength and activity wei'e displayed in every 
manly exercise, and from his earliest youth, to a 
very advanced season of life, he preserved the vi- 
gour of his constitution by a strict adherence to 
the domestic virtues of chastity and temperance. 
He delighted in the social intercourse of familiar 
conversation ; and though he might sometimes 
indulge his disposition to raillery 'with less reserve 
than was required by the severe dignity of bis 
station, the courtesyaud liberality of his manners 
gained the hearts of all who approached him. 



yet he shewed, on some occasions, that he was 
not incapable of a warm and lasting attachment. 
The disadvantage of an illiterate education had 
not prevented him from forming a just estimate 

® On ne se trompera point sur Con&tantin, cn croyant tout le ma! 
qu’en dit Eusebe, et tout le Men qu’en dit Zosime. Floury Hist. 
Ecclesiastique, tom. 233. Eusebius and Zosimns form indeed 
tbe two. extremes of Hattery and invective. The intermediate shades 
are expressed by those writers, whose character or situation varl?' 
«usly tempered the influence of their religious zeal® 
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of the value of learning; and the arts and sciences chap. 
derived some encouragement from the munificent 
protection of Constantine. In the dispatch of 
business, his diligence was indefatigable ; and the 
active powers of his mind were almost continually 
exercised in reading, writing, or meditating, in 
giving audience to ambassadors, and in examin* 
ing the complaints of his subjects. Even those 
who censured the propriety of his measures were 
compelled to acknowledge, that he possessed mag- 
nanimity to conceive, and patience to execute, 
the most arduous designs, without being checked 
either by the prejudices of education, or by the 
clamours of the multitude. In the field, he in- 
fused his own ^intrepid spirit into the troops, 
whom he conducted with the talents of a con- 
summate general ; and to his abilities, rather than 
to his fortune, we may ascribe the signal victories 
which he obtained over the foreign and domestic 
foes of the republic. He loved glory, as the re- 
ward, perhaps as the motive, of his labours. 

The boundless ambition, which, from the mo- 
ment of his accepting the purple at York, ap- 
pears as the ruling passion of his soul, may be 
justified by the dangers of his own situation, by 
the character of his rivals, by the consciousness of 
superior merit, and by the prospect that his suc- 
cess would enable him to restore peace and order 
to the distracted empire. In his civil wars against 
Maxentius and Licinius, he had engaged on his 
side the inclinations of the people, who com- 
pared the undissembled vices of those tyrants, 
with the spirit of wisdom and justice which seemed 

n.'-S-'' ' 
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, to direct tlie general tenor of the administration 
of Constantine.* 

Jiad Constantine fallen on the banks of the 
Tyber, or even in the plains of Hadrianople, 
such is the character which, with a few excep- 
tions, he might have transmitted to posterity. 
But the conclusion of his reign (according to the 
moderate and indeed tender sentence of a writer 
of the same age) degraded him from the rank 
which he had acquired among the most deserving 
of the Roman princes.® In the life of Augustus, 
we heboid the tyrant of the republic, converted, 
almost by imperceptible degrees, into the father 
of his country and of human kind. In that of 
Constantine, we may contemplate a hero, who 
had so long insphrqd his subjects with love, and 
his enemies with terror, degenerating into a cruel 
and dissolute monarch, corrupted by his fortune, 
or raised by conquest above the necessity of dissi- 
mulation. The general peace which he main- 
tained during the last fourteen years of his reign, 

^ The virtues of Constantine are. collected for the most part from 
Eafcropius, and the younger Victor, two sincere pagans^ %vh® 
wrote after the extinction of his family. Even Zosimus, and the 
Emperor Julian,, acknowledge, his personal com’age and military 
chievements. 

® See Eutroplus, x, 6. In primo Imperii tempore optimis pr!nc!« 
piiius, ultimo mediis comparandus. From the ancient Greek ver- 
sion of Fceanitis (edit. Havercamp# p. 697), i am Inclined to sus^^ 
l^ct that Eutroplus Imd originally written vix medljs ; and that tlit 
offensive monosyllable ^ was dropped by the wilful inadvertency of 
transcribers. Aurelius Victor expresses tire general opinion by a 
vulgar ai|d, Indeed. proverb- Trackaia decern annls pr«* 
stantissimw $ duodeclm’sequeidibiislatro ; decern iiovlssimls 
ob immodicas profusloucs* - 
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was a period of apparent splendour rather than of Chap. 
real prosperity ; and the old age of Constantine 
was disgraced by the opposite yet reconcileable 
vices of rapaciousness and prodigality. The ac- 
cumulated treasures found in the palaces of Max- 
entius and Licinius, were lavishly consumed ; the 
various innovations introduced by the conqueror 
were attended with an increasing expence ; the 
cost of his buildings, his court, and his festivals, 
required an immediate and plentiful supply ; and 
the oppression of the people was the only fund 
which could support the magnificence of the 
sovereign,*^ His unworthy favourites, enriched 
by the boundless liberality of their master, usurp- 
ed with impunity the priyil^e of rapine and got- 
ruption.® A secret but universal decay was felt 
in every part of the public administration ; and 
the emperor himself, though he still retained the 
obedience, gradually lost tlie esteem, of his sub- 
jects. The dress and manners, which, towards 
the decline of life,* he chose to affect, served only 
to degrade him in the eyes of mankind. The 
Asiatic pomp, which had been adopted by the 
pride of Diocletian, assumed an air of softness and 
effeminacy in the person of Constantine. He 

' Julian. Orat. i, p. 8, in a flattering discourse pronounced ho 
fore the .son of Constantine ; and Csesares, p. JSosimus, p. 114, 
lid, TIia^ stately buildings of Constantinopib, be quoted 

as a lasting and unexceptionable proof of the profuseness of their 

founder. 

^ I’he inxpartiai Aftimianus deserves all our confidence. Frosl- 
mornra ftiuces aperuit primus omnium Constantinus. L, xvi, c. 8* 

Eusebius himsell confesses the abuse (Tit, Constantin. 1. iv, c. §0, 

54) ; and some of the imperial laws feebly point out the remedv. 
above., p. 53 of this volume, ■ , - ' ' 


chap; is represented with false hair of various colours, 
xviii. lajjorioygjy arranged by the skilful artists of the 
times ; a diadem of a new and more expensive 
fashion ; a profusion of gems and pearls, of col- 
lars and bracelets, and a variegated flowing robe 
of silk, most curiously embroidered with flowers 
of gold. In such apparel, scarcely to be excused 
by the youth and folly of Elagabalus, we are at a 
loss to discover the wisdom of an aged monarch, 
and the simplicity of a Roman veteran.’' A 
mind thus relaxed by prosperity and indulgence, 
W'as incapable of rising to that magnanimity which 
disdains suspicion, and dares to forgive. The 
deaths of Maximian and Licinius may perhaps be 
justified by the maxims of policy, as they are 
taught in the schools of tyrants ; but an impartial 
narrative of the executions, or rather murders, 
which sullied the declining age of Constantine, 
will suggest to our most candid thoughts, the idea 
of a prince, who could sacrifice without reluctance 
the laws of justice, and the feelings of nature, to 
the dictates either of his passions or of his in- 
,;::\;terest. 

His family. The same fortune which so invariably followed 

the standard of Constantine, seemed to secure the 
hopes and comforts of his domestic life. Those 
among his predecessors who had enjoyed the 
longest and most prosperous reigns, Aiiigustus, 

“ Julian, in the Csesars, attempts to ridicule his uncle. KIs sus„ 
picious testimony is confirmed however by the learned Spanheimt 
with t£e authority of medals (see Commentairej p, IJd, 299, 397, 
459), Eusebius (Orat, e. 5) alleges, that Constantine dressed for the 
pwblk, not .far himself, ^erethis admitted, the rainest coxcomh 
could never want an excuse. 
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Trajan, and Diocletian, had been disappointed of 
’ posterity ; and the frequent revolutions had never 
allowed sufficient time for any imperial family to 
grow up and multiply under the shade of the 
purple. But the royalty of the Flavian line, 
which had been first ennobled by the Gothic Clau- 
dius, descended through several generations; and 
Constantine himself derived from his royal father 
the hereditary honours wdiich he transmitted to his 
children. The emperor had been twice married. 
Minervina, the obscure but lawful object of his 
youthful attachment,* had left him only one son, 
who was called Cris|ms. By Fausta, the daughter 
of Maximian, he had three daughters, and three 
sons, known by the kindrednamesof Constantine^ 
Constantius, and Constans. The unambitious 
brothers of thegreat Constantine, Julius Constan- 
tius, Dalmatius, and Ilannibalianus,*^ were per- 
mitted to enjoy the most honourable rank, and the 
most affluent fortune, that could be consistent 
with a private station. The youngest of the three 
lived without a name, and died without posterity. 
His two elder brothers obtained in marriage the 
daughters of wealthy senators, and propagated 
new branches of the imperial race. Gallus and 

^ Zosimus and Zonarar> agree m representing Minervina as tbe 
concubine of Constantine ; but Bucange has very gallantly rescued 
her character, by producing a decisive passage from one of the pane- 
gyrics : ** Ab ipso sine pueritiaj te matrimonii legibus dedistL” 

^ Dueange (Familite Byzantinae, p. :44) bestows on him, after 
Zonaras, the name of Constantine ; a name somewhat unlikely, as it 
was already occupied by the elder brother. That of Hannibalianus 
Is mentioned in the Paschal Chronicle, and is approved by Tllle- 
Hist, des. Empereurs, toim iv, p. S2T. ' , 
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chat. Julian aftersvards became the most illustrious of 
XFiii. the children of Julius Constantius, thepa^r^'c^aK. 
The two sons of Dalmatius, who had been deco- 
rated with the vain title of Censor, were named 
, Dalmatius and Hannibalianus. The two sisters 
of thegreat Constantine, Anastasia and Eutropia, 
were bestowed on Optatiis and Nepotianus, two 
senators of noble birth and of consular dignity. 
His third sister, Constantia,was distinguished by 
her pre-eminence of greatness and of misery. 
She remained the widow of the vanquished Lici- 
nius ; and it was by her entreaties, that an inno- 
cent boy, the offspring of their marriage, pre- 
served for some time his life, the title of Csesai’, 
and a precarious hope of the succession. Besides 
the females, and the allies of the Flavian house, 
ten or twelve males, to whom the language of 
modem com'ts would apply the title of princes of 
the blood, seemed, according to the order of 
their birth, to be destined either to inhei’it or to 
support the throne of Constantine. But in less 
than thirty years, this numerous and increasing 
family was reduced to the persons of Constantius 
and Julian, who alone had survived a series of 
crimes and calamities, such as the tragic poets 
have deplored iu the devoted lines of Pelops and 
of Cadmus. 

Virtues of Crispiis, the eldest son of Constantine, and the 

Lrispus. presuixiptiye heir of the empire, is represented 
by impartial historians as an amiable and accom- 
plished youth. The care of his education, or at 
least of his studies, was entrasted to Lactantius, 
the most eloquent of the Christians ; a preceptor 
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admirably qualified to form the taste, and to c h a p. 
excite the vii'tues, of his illastrious disciple.* At 
the age of seventeen, Crispus was invested with 
the title of C®sar, and the administration of the 
Gallic provinces, where the inroads of the Ger- 
mans gave him an early oeeasion of signalizing 
his military prowess. In the civil war which 
broke out soon afterwards, the father and son di- 
vided their powers ; and this history has already 
celebrated the valour as well as conduct displayed 
by the latter, in forcing the streights of the Hel- 
lespont, so obstinately defended by the superior 
fleet of Liciniiis. This naval victory contributed 
to determine the event of the war; and the names 
of Constantine and of Crispus were united in the 
joyful acclamations of their eastern subjects, who 
loudly proclaimed, that the world had been sub- 
dued, and w'as now governed, by an emperor en- 
dowed with every virtue ; and by his illustrious 
son, a prince beloved of heaven, and the lively 
image of his father’s perfections. The public fa- 
vour, which seldom accompanies old age, dif- 
fused its lustre over the youth of Crispus. He 
deserved the esteem, and he engaged the affec- 
tions, of the court, the army, and the people. 

The experienced merit of a reigning monarch is 
acknowledged by his subjects with reluctance, 
and frequently denied with partial and discon- 

® JeroiB In Chron. The poverty of Lactantius may be applied 
either to the praise of the disinterested philosopher, or to the shame 
of the unfeeling patron. See Tllleraont, Mem* Ecclesiast. tom vi, 
part i, p. 345, Bnpin,^ Bibliothequ^ Ecclesiast. tom* i, p. 205® 

Lurimfs CredlMlify of the Gospel history j paxt.iif vil, p. 
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tented murmurs ; while, from the opening vir- 
tues of his successor, they fondly conceive the 
most unbounded hopes of private as well as pub- 
lic felicity.® 

This dangerous popularity soon excited the at- 
tention of Constantine, who, both as a father and 
as a king, was impatient of an equal. Instead of 
attempting to secure the allegiance of his son, by 
the generous ties of confidence and gratitude, he 
resolved to prevent the mischiefs which might be 
apprehended fi’om dissatisfied ambition. Crispus 
soon had reason to complain, that while his infant 
brother Constantins was sent, with the title of 
Caesar, to reign over his peculiar department of 
the Gallic provinces,” he, a prince of mature 
years, wdio had performed such recent and signal 
services, instead of being raised to the superior 
rank of Augustus, was confined almost a prisoner 
to his father’s court; and exposed, without power 
or defence, to every calumny which the malice of 
his enemies could suggest. Under such painful 
cii’cumstances, the royal youth might not always 
be able to compose his behaviour, or suppress his 
discontent ; and we may be assured, that he w'as 


Euseb. Hist Ecclesiast. I. x, c. 9. Eutropius (x, 6) styles him 
** egreginm vimm;” and Julian (Drat. i> very plainly alludes ta 
the exploits of Crispus in the civil war. See Spanheim. Comment^ 

Compare Idatiiis and theTPa.schai Chronicle, with Ammianus 
(2. xiv, c. S). The year in which Constantins was created C£esai% 
seems to be more accurately fixed by the two chronologists ; but the 
historian who lived m his court, could not be ignorant of the dsry of 
the anniversary. For the appointment of the new Caesar to the 
provinces of Oaul, see 'Julian* 'Orat, i, p, 12. Godefroy, Clironol, 
Legum, p. gfi, and'Bloudel dela Primaute dc FEglise, p, 1183. 
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enconipassed by a train of indiscreet or perfidious c hap. 
’ followers, who assiduously studied to inflame, and ■ 
who were perhaps instructed to betray, the un- 
guarded warmth of his resentment. ■ An edict of n- sss. 
Constantine, published about this time, mani- 
festly indicates his real or affected suspicions, tlrat 
a secret conspu'acy had been formed against his 
person and government. By all the allurements 
of honours and rewards, he invites informers of 
every degree to accuse without exception his ma- 
gistrates or ministers, his friend or his most inti- 
mate favourites, protesting, with a solemn asse- 
veration, that he himself will listen to the charge, 
that he himself will revenge his injuries; and con- 
cluding with a prayer, which discovers some ap- 
prehension of danger, that the providence of the 
Supreme Being may still continue to protect the 
safety of the emperor and of the empire.” 

The informers, who complied with so liberal Disgrace 
an invitation, were sufficiently versed in the arts 
of courts to select the friends and adherents 
Crispus as the guilty persons ; nor is there any 
reason to distmst the veracity of the emperor, who 
had promised an ample measure of revenge and 
punishment. The policy of Constantine main- 
tained, however, the same appearances of regard 
and confidence towards a son, whom he began to 
consider as his most irreconcilable enemy. Me- 
dals were struck with the custommy vows for the 
long and auspicious reign of the young Caesar;^ 

^ ‘ Cod. Theod. 1. lx* tit* iv. Godefroy suspected the secret motives 
ssf this law. Comment, tom. iii>. p# 9. 

^ Ducan^e Fara. Byzaut* p. 28*. Tillemont, tom# xv, p. 61B* 
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and as tbe people, who were not admitted into the 
secrets of the palace, still loved his virtues, and 
respected his dignity, a poet who solicits his recal 
from exile, adores with equal devotion the ma- 
jesty of the father and that of the son.** The 
time was now anived for celebrating the august 
ceremony of the twentieth year of the reign of 
Constantine ; and^the emperor, for that purpose, 
removed his coijrt from Nicomedia to Rome, 
where the most splendid preparations had been 
made for his reception. Every eye, and every 
tongue, affected to express their sense of the 
general happiness, and the veil of ceremony and 
dissimulation was drawn for a while over the 
darkest designs of revenge and murder.*" In the 
midst of the festival, the unfortunate Crispus was 
apprehended by order of the emperor, who laid 
aside the tenderness of a father, without assuming 
the equity of a judge. The examination was 
short and private;’ and as it was thought decent 
to conceal the fate of the young prince from the 
eyes of the Roman people, he was sent under a 

^ His name was Forphyrius Optatianus. The date of his pa^ne* 
gyiiCj %vrltten, according to the taste of the age, in vile acrobtics, is 
isettled hy Scaliger ad Enseb, p« THIenionts tom* ivj p, 

and Fahricins Eiblioth. Latin. I* iv> c. .L 

^ Zoshn. i. ii, p- 103. Godefroy Chronol. Legum, p* 2S. 

* Axfir6Js, witkoui a trial, is the strong, and most probably the 
just, expression of Suidas. The elder Victor, who wrote under the 
next reign, speaks with becoming caution. ** Natu graiidior lncer« 
turn qui causa, patris judicio occidlaset'*^ If wq consult the suc« 
ceediug writers,,^ Eutropius, thf_' younger Victor, Orosius, Jerom., 
Zosimus, Fhllostorgius, and Gregory of Tours ; tlieir knowledge 
wiH appear gradually to Jncrease, as their means of Information 
must have diminished ; a 'circumstance which frecpieiitly occurs ia 
historical 
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strong guard to Pola, in Istria, where, soon after- c'hap. 
wards, he was put to death, either by the hand of 
the executioner, or by the more gentle operation 
of poison.* The Caesar Licinius, a youth of 
amiable manners, was involved in the ruin of 
Crispus:“ and the stern jealousy of Constantine 
was unmoved by the prayers and tears of his fa- 
vourite sister, pleading for the life of a son ; 
whose rank was his only crime, and whose loss she 
did not long survive. The story of these unhappy 
princes, the nature and evidence of their guilt, 
the forms of their trial, and the circumstances of 
their death, were buried in mysterious obscurity; 
and the courtly bishop, who has celebrated in 
an elaborate work the virtues and piety of his hero, 
observes a prudent silence on the subject of these 
tragic events.’" Such haughty contempt for the 
opinion of mankind, whilst it imprints an inde- 
lible stain on the memory of Constantine, must re- 
mind us of the very different behaviour of one of 

* Ammianus (1* xiv, c, 1 1) uses the general expression of percmpm 
tum» Codinus (p, 34) beheads the y®ung prince ; but Sidonius 
Apollinaris (EpistoL v. 8), for the sake perhaps of an antithcvsls to 
Fausta’s warm hath, chooses to administer a draught of cold poison. 

^ Sororis fdium, commodte indolis juvenem. Eutropius, x, 6. 

May I not be permitted to conjecture, that Crispiis had married Hele« 

-na, the daughter of the emperor Licinius, and that on the happy de- 
livery of the princes.®, in the year 322, a general pardon wEkS granted 
by Constantine ? See Ducange, Fam.By 2 ant, p. 47, and the law (1. ix, 
tit. xxxvii) of the Theodosian Code, w'hich has so much embarrassed 
the interpreters. Godefroy, tom. iii, p. 267. 

* See the life of Constantine, particularly 1. H» c. 19-20. Two 
hundred and fifty years afterwards, Evagriiis (1. iii, c. 41) deduced 
from the silence of Eusebius a vain argument against the reality of the 
fact* 
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tlie greatest monarchs of the present age. Ths 
Czar Peter, in the full possession of despotic 
'power, submitted to the judgment of Russia, of 
Europe, and of posterity, the reasons which had 
compelled him to subscribe the condemnation of 
a criminal, or at least of a degenerate, son.-'' 

The innocence of Crispuswasso universally ac- 
knowledged, that the modern Greeks, who adore 
the memory of their founder, are reduced to pal- 
liate the guilt of a pai'ricide, which the common 
feelings of human nature forbade them to justify. 
Tiiey pretend, that as soon as the afflicted father 
discovered the falseliood of the accusation hy 
which his credulity had been so fatally misled, he 
published to the worldhis repentance and remorse ; 
that he mourned forty days, during which he ab- 
stained from the Use of the bath, and all the ordi- 
naiy comforts of life ; and that, for the lasting 
instruction of posterity, he erected a golden statue 
of Grispus, with this memorable inscription : 
To my son, whom I nnjiisily condemned/' A 
tale so moral and so interesting would deserve to 
be supported by less exceptionable authority; but 
if we consult the more ancient and authentic 
writers, they will inform us, that the repentance 
of Constantine was manifested only in acts of 
blood and revenge ; and that he atoned for the 
murder of an innocent son, hy the esecutio]i, 

y Histoirc de Pierre le Grand, par Voltaire, pan ii, c. x. 

In order to prove that the statue was erected by Coustantin.c, 
and afterwards concealed by the maJice of the Arians, Codinus very 
readily creates (p.,3^) two witnesses, Hippolitu.s, and the 3 '-ounger 
Herodotus, to who'so imagln^y histories he appeals with uabiiisliiiig: 
confideiiee. 
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^Iiaps of a guilty wife. ; They ascrite tiie«rKAp/ 
misfortunes of Cri^us to- the arts of liis step- 
mother Fausta, whose itBplaeahle hatred, or'*"**”*' 
whose disappointed lovej renewed in the palace 
of Constantine the ancient tragedy of H^politus 
and of Phaedra.* Lifee the da«ghter of Minos, 
the daughter of Maximian acesged her son-in- 
law of an incestuous attempt on tlie chastity of 
his father’s wife ; and easily, obtained, from’ the 
jealousy of the emperor, a sentence of death 
against a young prince, whomshe considered with 
reason as the most formidable rival of her own 
children. But Helena, the aged mother of Con- 
stantine, lamented and reveiagedthe untimely fate 
of her grandson Crii^st -mm was it long before 
a real or pretended discovery Was made, that 
Fausta herself entertained a Griiainal connection 
with a slave belonging to the imperial stablest 
Her condemnation and pHnislnnent were the in- 
stant coasefuences of the ebaa’^ ; and the adul- 
teress was suflfeated by the .^am of a bath* 
which for that purpose had been heated to ^ 
traordinary degree/ By some it will perhaps be 

« Zossimus (1. If, p» 103) may lie ■ coiijsldere#- as‘ 0tir original, 

Tlie ingeimlty of the moderii% assisted; by m- few Mnts frcMi’ tlie 
ancients, 1ms- ilimttated and obscure and - Imperfect 

narmtlve, - - ' _ 

^ Fbllostorglus, L li, c. 4-. Zosimus '(1*- 
lo Constantine the death of two wivei?, of the innoceiit'- Fiaustaii and j 
of an adulteress who was the mother of bis three successors* Ao- 
cording to JeroiUj three or four years elapsed between' the death of 
Crispus and that of Fausta. The elder Yietor Is- prudently silent, 

» If Fausta was put to death, it is reasonable- to believe chat the 
private apartments of the palace' were the scene of her executio®* 
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R thought, that the remembrance of a conjugal 
union of twenty yeare, and the honour of their 
common offspring, the destined heirs of the 
throne, might have softened the obdurate heart 
of Constantine ; and persuaded him to suffer his 
wife, however guilty she might appear, to ex- 
piate her offences in a solitary prison. But it 
seems a superfluous labour to weigh the pro- 
priety, unless we could ascertain the truth, of this 
singular event; which is attended with some cir- 
cumstances of doubt and perplexity. Those who 
have attacked, and those who have defended, the 
character of Constantine, have alike disregarded 
two very remarkable passages of two orations pro- 
nounced under the succeeding reign. The former 
celebrates the virtues, the beauty, and the for- 
tune of the empress Fausta, the daughter, wife, 
sister, and mother of so many princes.'* The 
latter asserts, in explicit terms, that the mother 
of the younger Constantine, who was slain three 
years after his father’s death, survived to weep 
over the fate of her son.'’ Notwithstajiding the 
positive testimony of several writers of the pagan 

The orator Chrysostom indulges his tlmcy by expo$ing the naked 
empress on a desert mountain, to be devoured by %vild beasts. 

** Julian. Orat. i. He seems to call her the mother of Crispus. 
She might assume that title by adoption. At least, she %vas not con- 
sidered as his mortal enemy. Julian compares the fortune of Fausta 
with that of Parysatis, the Persian queen. A Roman would have 
more naturally recollected the second Agrippina : 

Et mpi, qui sur le trone m stiivi mes ancetres ; 

-Moi, fiHe, femme, smur ct mere de vos maitres. 

Mtmod, in Constotin. ' Jtin. c. 4, ad Calcem Entrop. edit. 
Bavercatopk The oxmov stjlm her the laest dirine a«4 pious of 
queens, , . . 
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as well as of the Christian religion, there may <fuA V. 
still remain some reason to believe, or at least to 
siisiject, that Fausta escaped the blind and siis- ' " ' 
picious cruelty of her husband. The deaths of a 
son, and of a nephew, with the execution of a 
gi’eatnumberof respectable, and perhaps innocent 
friends/ who were involved in their fall, may 
be sufficient, however, to justify the discontent of 
the Koman people, and to explain the satirical 
verses affixed to the palace-gate, comparing the 
splendid and bloody reigns of Constantine and 
Nero.® 

By the death of Crispus, the inheritance of 
empire seemed to devolve on the three sons ofpbcwsof 
Fausta, who have been already mentioned under^°”f 
the names of Constantine, of Constantius, and of 
Constans. These young princes were successive, 
ly invested with the title of Cassar; and the dates 
of their promotion may be referred to the tenths 
the twentieth, and the thirtieth years of the reign 
of their father.** , This conduct, though it tend- 
ed to multiply the future masters of the Komaa 
world, might be excused by the partiality of pa- 
ternal affection ; but it is not easy to understand 

^ Interfecit niimcrososamjfiit3g» ^ ^ 

« SatamI aiirea ssecwla q'ois reqtiiriit f 
Smit tec geiamea, sed NcTOiiiaimi ' 

SiBOK, APP<3i.WKAIt*- 

It is scfflewliat singiilar^ tliat these satirical liti-es should he attiihut* 
cd, not to an obscure libeller, ’or a disappointed patrial,, hut to- 
Ablaviiis, prime-ininisler and fmomito of the emperoiv We may 
now perceive that, the Imprecations of the Ecman people were 
ed by Immanfty^ as weli as by superstition* ' Zosim* I* ii?. .p« Wik 
• ' ^ Ettseh* Orat* in Constants e# 3* ‘1‘hese dates sr© mGkim^' 
correct to the ©ratal* ' - ■ 
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CHAP, the motives of the emperor, when he endangered 
■ the s^ety both of his family and of his people, 
by the unnecessary elevation of his two nephews, 
Dalmatius and Hannibalianus. The former was 
raised, by the title of Caesar, to an equality with 
his cousins. In favour of the latter, Constantine 
invented the new and singular appellation of 
Nohilmimus','^ to which he annexed the flattering 
distinction of a robe of purple and gold, But of 
the whole series of Roman princes in any age of 
the empire, Hannibalianus alone was distinguish- 
ed by the title of King ; a name which the sub- 
jects of Tiberius would have detested, as the pro- 
fane and cruel insult of capricious tyranny. The 
use of such a title, even as it appears under the 
reign of Constantine, is a strange and unconnect- 
ed fact, whi<A can searcely be admitted on the 
joint authority of imperial medals and contem- 
porary writers.* 

Their edu- The whole empire was deeply interested in the 

eation education of these five youths, the acknowledged 

successors of Constantine. The e^cercises of the 
body prepared them for the fatigues of war, and 
the duties of active life. Those who occasionally 
mention the education or talents of Constantins, 
allow that he excelled in the gymnastic arts of 

^ Sosim. I. ii, p. IIT. Under the predecessors of Constantine? 
WQhilLzsdmus was & vague epithet, rather than a legal and determlHcd 
title. ' ‘ ^ 

. ¥ Adatruumt 'jitgularesu, Spanheini 4c tJsu 

lUmisrlmh IS 4tn.mianiis speaks of 

this Roiciaxi hisig 4,' ^4 ad ioc.) The VaiesMu 

fragwetit vsijdes him'' king, apd the Fasohal Chronicle 

Cp. 28i), by. employing ih«‘WO«d acquires the weight of Jhatlli 
tvidence. 
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leaping and running; that he was a dexterous 
archer, a skilful horseman, and a master of all 
the diiferent weapons used in the service either of 
the cavalry or of the infantry.* The same assi- 
duous cultivation was bestowed, though not per- 
haps with equal success, to improve the minds of 
the sons and nephews of Constantine. The most 
celebrated professors of the Christian faith, of the 
Ciecian philosophy, and of the Roman juris- 
prudence, were invited by the liberality of the 
emperor, who reserved for himself the important 
task of instructing the royal youths in the science 
of government, and the knowledge of mankind. 
But the genius of Constantine himself had been 
formed by adversity and experiehce. In the fr^ 
intercourse of private life, andamidst thedangers 
of the court of Galerius, he had learned to com 
mand his own passions, to encounter those of his 
equals, and to depend for his present safety and 
future greatness on the prudence and firmness of 
his personal conduct. His destined successors 
had the misfortune of being born and educated in 
the imperial purple. Incessantly surrounded with 
a train of flatterers, they passed their youth in the 
euj()3anent of luxury and the expectation of a 
throne ; nor would the dignity of their rank per- 

^ His des^teiity la martial exercise.' iss celebrated by J«Iiau 
(Orat, i, |5» 11;^ Drat, ii, p. 53), and' allowed' by' Ammiamis (I. xxtp 
c, 16 > 

Eiiseb. In Vit* Constantin. I. iv, c. 51. Julian. Oratt I, p. 11-16* 
with Spaiiheim’s elaborate commentary. Libanius, Orat. iii, p. 109 » 
Constantius studied with laudable diligence ; but the dulness of - 
his fancy prevented him from succeding in the art of poetry* or 
©I rhetoric^ " . . * ■ . 
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CHAP, mit them to descend from that elevated station 
from whence the various characters of human 
nature appear to wear a smooth and uniform as- 
pect. The indulgence of Constantine admitted 
them, at a very tender age, to share the admini- 
stration of the empire; and they studied the art 
of reigningat theexpenceof the people entrusted 
to their care. The younger Constantine was ap- 
pointed to hold his court ill Gaul ; and his brother 
Constantius exchanged that department, the an- 
cient patrimony of theii' fatlier, for the more 
opulent, but less martial, countries of the East. 
Italy, the Western Illyricum, and Africa, were 
accustomed to revere Constans, the third of his 
sons, as the representative of the great Constan- 
tine. He fixed Dalmatius on the Gothic frontier, 
to wticEhe 

Macedonia, and Greece. The' city of Caesarea 
was chosen for the residence of Hannibalianus ; 
and the provinces of Poiitus, Cappadocia, and 
the Lesser Armenia, were destined to form the 
extent of his new kingdom. For each of these 
princes a suitable establishment was provided. A 
just proportion of guards, of legions, and of 
auxiliaries, was allotted for their respective dig- 
nity and defence. The ministers and generals, 
who were placedabout their persons, were such as 
Constantine could trust to assist, and even to con- 
troul, these youthful sovereigns in the exercise of 
their delected poww. As they advanced in 
years and experience, the limits of their autho- 
rity were insensibly enlarged : but the emperor 
always reserved for himself the title of Au^stus; 
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and while he shewed the C<ssars to the armies and "" c h ap 
• provinces, he maintained every part of the empire 
in equal obedience to its supreme head “ The 
tranquillity of the last fourteen years of his reign 
was scarcely interrupted by the contemptible in- 
surrection of a camel-driver in the island of Cy- 
prus,® or by the active part which the policy of 
I Constantme engaged him to assume in the wars 

I of the Goths and Sarmatians. 

Amonff the different branches of the human 

° ^ . „ , . , oftheSar. 

race, the Sarmatians form a very remarkable matians. 

I shade; as they seem to unite the manners of the 

Asiatic barbarians with the figure and complexion 
of the ancient inhabitants of Europe. According 
j to the various accidents of peace and war, of al- 

j liance or conquest, the Sarmatians were some- 

times confined to the banks of the Tanais ; and 
they sometimes spi'ead themselves over the im- 
mense plains which lie between the Vistula and 
thq Volga.P The care of their numerous flocks 
and herds, the pursuit of game, and the exercise 
I of war, or rather of rapinei directed the vagrant 

; “ Euseljius (I. iv, c. S1-S2), with a design of exalting the authority 

; and glory of Constantine, affirms, that he divided the Homan empire 

( as a private citizen might have divided his patrimony* His distribu- 

tion of the provinces may be collected from Eutropius, the two Vic^ 
tors, and the Valesian fragment. 

^ Calocerus, the obscure leader of this rebellion, or rather tu- 
mult, was apprehended and burnt alive in the market-place of Tarsus., 
by the vigilance of Dalmatius. See the elder Victor, the Chi’onicle of 
derom, and the doubtful traditions of Theophanes and Cedrenus« 

^ Cellarius has collected the opinions of the ancients concerning 
] the European and Asiatic Sarmatia ; and M. 'd’Anville has applied 

t ^ ^ them to modern geography with the skill and accuracy which always 

[ "" distinguish that' ewcBcnt writer# 

! \ ' I 4 , " 
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of the Sarmatians. The moveahle 
’ camps or cities, the ordinary residence of their 
wives and children, consisted only of large wag- 
gons drawn by oxen, and covei'ed in the form of 
tents. The militaiy strength of tlie nation was 
composed of cavaliy ; and the custom of their 
warriors, to lead in their hand one or two spare 
hoi'ses, enabled tii^m to advance and to retreat 
with a rapid diligence, which airpriscd the securi ty, 
and eluded tlie pwsiiit, of a distant enemy.'* 
Their |]|Overty of iron prompted their rude in- 
dustry to invent a sort of ouh-ass, which was ca- 
pable of resisting a swordor javelin, tliough it was 
formed only of horses boofs, cut into thin and po- 
lished slices, carefully laid over each other in the 
manner of scales or feathers, and strongly sewed 
upon an under-gament of coarse linen.' The 
ofensiye arms of the Sarmatians were short dag- 
gei’s, long lances, and a wei^ity bow with a 
quiver of arrows. They were reduced to the ne- 
cessity of employing fish bones for the points of 
their weapons ; but the custom of dipping them 
in a venonaous liquor, that poisoned the wounds 
which they inflicted, is alone sufRcfont to prove 
the most savage manners; since a people impress- 
ed witii a sense of humanity would have abhorred 
so cruel a practice, and a nation skilled in the arts 
of war would have disdained so impotent a re- 

^ A»i»kn. I* isttiisC. X2*' Th=e Saxmatlan tiorses were castrateds 
to prevent tfe-e inischiwotts aeddents which roight hajppezs from th# 
nflsisi an# p»h»at of , the males* 

^ Ftiisanks* !• i# ■ p* . Euhn. That Inquisitive traveller 

fea4 eweCully exarolned: a iSfarmatlau cuirass^ which preserveil In 
ilie temple of at"Athens« 
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source.* Whenever theas barbarians issued from eTh a p. 
i heir deserts in quest of prey, tiieir shaggy beards, ^ 
unccnnbed locks, the furs with which tJjey were 
covered from head to foot, and their fierce conu- 
teuances, which seemed to express the innate 
cruelty of their minds, inspired the more ci- 
vilized provincials of Rome with horror and dis- 
may. ■ 

The tender Ovid, after a youth spent in the en- Their set. 
joyment of fame and luxury, was condemned 
au hopeless exile on the frozen hanks of the 
iml)e, where he was exposed, almost without de- 
fence, to the fury of these monsters of the desert, 
with whose stern spirits he feared tliat his gentle 
shade might hereajft^ be coufimndted. In his ^ 
thetic, but sometimte unmanly lamentations,* 
he describes, in the most lively colours, the dress 
and manners, the arms and inroads of the Getae 

•* , Aspkifi iQpiitti sulb Muikjo toatka lerrot 

lit tdiiiB tijattsas mortis habere 

0f 3(j&, el: Feute, L '1% tp, f, wr, T. ’ 

See hi the Becbewlaes mr les Ameyicai»s» torn. 11, 4 
€mioiis^ssertatlMi':Oi!i polsoaed dar-ts. The .^eaoiii. .was-coia- 
'm-oiily .extracted from the vegetable reign f but- that employed by the 
Scythians appears to im*e been drawn from the viper, and a mixture 
af bimian blotxi The tjse of poisoned arms, which has been q:)read 
mev both worlds, never preserved a savage tribe, from the arms of a 
disciplined enemy* 

* The -mm books of Poetical Epistlef, wbieb Ovid wmpamA 
daring the seven drst years of bis melancholj emik, possess* IwsMes 
the m^it elegance, a double value* ’ They exhibit a picture of 
the bamaa mind unda: vmy singular circumstances 3 ; ami they con- 
tain many curious enervations, whidv no Homan, except 0vid$ 

«u!d have aa cmBottm aite of making. Every circumstance rndtidi 
lends to illustrate Ike of the barbarians, has 'been drawn 

together by the very accurate Count de Boat. Hkt, Aiiricmie to 
Ptiipks de Plttrope® tcup* iv# c, xvl, p 2Si-3iT« 
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CKAi^ and Sarmatians, who were associated for the pur- 
XYiix. pQggg pf destruction ; and from the accounts of 
history, there is some reason to believe that' these 
Sarmatians were the Jazygae, one of the most nu- 
merous and warlike tribes of the nation. The 
allurements of plenty engaged them to seek a per- 
manent establishment on the frontiers of the em- 
pire. Soon after the reign of Augustus, they obliged 
the Dacians, who subsisted by fishingon the banks 
of the river Teyss or Tibiscus, to retire into tlie 
hilly country, and to abandon to the victorious 
Sarmatians the fertile plains of the Upper Hun- 
gary, which are bounded by the course of the 
Danube and the semi-ch'cular inciosure of the 
Carpathian mountains." In this advantageous 
position, they watched or ^spended the moment 
of attack, as they were provoked by injuries or 
appeased by presents ; they gradually acquired 
the skill of using more dangerous weapons; and 
although the Saimatians did not illustrate their 
name by any memorable exploits, they occasion- 
ally assisted their eastern and western neighbours, 
the Goths and the Germans, wdth a formidable 
body of cavalry. They lived under the irregular 
aristocracy of their chieftains;^ but after they 
had received into their bosom the fugitive Van- 

« The Sarmatians Jazygse were settled on the banks of the Fa«. 
thlssiT.s or Tibiscus, when Pliny, in the year 79, published his Natii-- 
xml History. See 1. iv, c. 25, In the time of Strabo and Ovid, sixty 
or seventy years before, they appear to have inhabited beyond the 
along the coast of the Euxine^ 

* -Principle p^8^^ Quos civitatis regimen 

...... plebem quoque et vim equitum qua sola valent olTerebant,, 

Tacit. Hifei-iu, -5* ■ ThtS' offer .was made ia the civil war between 
'Vltellius and Tespasiai?. ’ ' ' 
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dais, wlio yielded to the pressure of the Gothic t HAP. 
power, they seem to have chosen a king from 
that nation, and from the illustrious race of the 
Astiugi, who had formerly dwelt oil the shores 
of the northern ocean/ 

This motive of enmity miist have inflamed the The Go. 
subjects of contention, which perpetuallyarise onA.D. 
the confines of warlike and independent nations. 

The Vandal princes were stimulated by fear and 
revenge; the Gothic kings aspired to extend their 
dominion from the Euxine to the frontiers of 
Germany ; and the waters of the Maros, a small 
river which falls into the Teyss, were stained with 
the Mood of the contending barbarians. After 
some experience of the superior strength and 
number of their adversaries, the Sarmatians im- 
ploredtheprotection of theRoman monarch, who 
beheld with pleasure the discord of the nations, 
but who was justly alarmed by the progress of 
the Gothic arms. As soon as Constantine had 
declared himself in favour of the weaker party, 
the haughty Araric, king of the Goths, instead 
of expecting the' attack of the legions, boldly 
passed the Danube, and spread terror and de- 
vastation through the province of Maesia. To 
oppose the inroad of this destroying host, the aged 
emperor took the field in person ; but on this oc- 
casion either his conduct or his fortune betrayed 
the glory which he had acquired in so many fo- 

J lliis hypotlicsis of a Yaiidal king reigning over Sarmatian siib» 
jectK, seems necessary to reconcile the Goth Joimandes with the Greel^ 
and’ 'Latin historians of Constantine* It may he observed that Isidore* 
who lived in Spain under the dominlon'of the Goths, gives them for 
enemies, not the hut' the li0 Glp^ulcle. la 

feotius* p. ■ ' " ■ ■ ' 
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reign and domestic wars. He had the mortifica- 
tion of seeing his troops fly before an inconsider- 
able detachment of the barbarians, who pursued 
them to the edge of their fortified camp, and 
obliged him to consult his safety by a precipitate 
and ignominious retreat. The event of a second 
and more successfulactionretrievedthe honour of 
the Roman name ; and the powers of art and dis- 
cipline prevailed, after an obstinate contest, over 
the efforts of irregular valour. The broken army 
of the Goths abandoned the field of battle, the 
wasted province, and the passage of the Danube: 
and although the eldest of tliesons of Constantine 
was permitted to sxipply the place of his father, 
the merit of the victory, which diffused universal 
joy, was ascribed to the auspicious counsels of 
the emperor himself. ^ 

He contributed at least to improve this advan- 
tage, by his negociations wdth the free and war- 
likepeopleof Chersonesus,^ w^hose capital, situate 
OH the western coast of the Tauric or Crimsean 
peninsula, still retained some vestiges of a Grecian 
colony, and was governed by a perpetual magi- 
strate, assisted by a council of senators, emphati- 
cally styled the Fathers of the City. The Cher- 

® I may stand in need of some apology for having used, without 
scruple, the authority of Constantine PorphyrogenitiiSy in all that 
relates to the wars and negociations of the Chersonites, I am aware 
that he was a Greek of the tenth century, and that iiis accounts of 
ancient history are frec^nently confused and fabulous. But on this 
©ccasion hirnarrative for the most part, consi.stent and probable | 
mv h there much; ip conceiving that an emperor might 

have access to some aecrct'-.arcMves, which had escaped the diligence 
of meaner historians. For the situation and history of Chersone, see 
^Peyssonel des Feuples harhai’es^iXul^ ont habite les Bords du Dmuht^ 
tx 3£vi, p. 
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sonites were animated gainst the Gotiis, by the 
memory of the wars, which, in the preceding cen- 
tury, they had maintained with unequal forces 
against the invaders of their country. They were 
connected with the Romans, by the mutual bene- 
fits of commerce ; as they were supplied from the 
provinces of Asia with corn and manufectures, 
which they purchased with their only productions, 
salt, wax, and hides. Obedient to the requisition 
of Constantine, they prepared, lurder the conduct 
of their magistrate Diogenes, a considerable army, 
of which the principal strength consisted in cross- 
bows and military chariots. The speedy maich 
and intrepid attack of the Chersonites, by divert- 
ing the attention of the Goths, assisted the opera- 
tions of the imperial generals. The Goths, van- 
quished on every side, were driven into the moun- 
tains, where, in the course of a severe campaign, 
above an hundred thousand werecomputed tohave 
perished by cold and hunger^. Peace was at length 
granted to their humble supplications; the eldest 
son of Araric was accepted as the inqst valu- 
able hostage ; and Constantine endeavoured to 
convince their chiefs, by a liberal distribution of 
honours and rewards, how far the friendship of 
the Romans was preferable to their enmity. In 
the expressions of his gratitude towards tihe faith- 
ful Chersonites, the emperor was still more mag- 
nificent. The pride of the nation was gratified by 
the splendid and almost royal decorations bestow- 
ed on their magistrate and his successors. A per- 
petual exemption from all duties was stipulated 
for their vessels which traded to the ports of the 
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cw At Black sea, A regular subsidy was promised, of 
iron, com, oil, and of every supply which could 
be useful either in peace or war. But it was 
thought that the Sarraatians were sufficiently re- 
warded by their deliverance from impendingruin; 
and the emperor, perhaps with too strict an eco- 
nomy, deducted some part of the expences of the 
war from the customary gratifications which were 
allowed to that turbulent nation. 

ExTAjision Exospcrated by this apparent nj^Iect, the Sar- 

^^auansr'®atians soonfoTgot, with the levity of barbarians, 

A.D.33L iijg services which they had so lately received, 
and the dangerswhich still tlireatened their safety. 
Their inroads on the teiritory of the empire pro- 
voked the indignation of Constantine to leave 
them to their fate, and lie no longer opposed the 
amhitioB of ilG-eheriCi, a renowned warrior, who 
had recently ascended the Gothic throne. Wisp- 
mar, the Vandal king, whilst alone, and unassist- 
ed, he defended his dominions witli undaunted 
courage, was vanquished and slain in a decisive 
battle, which sweptawaythe flower of the Sai’ina- 
tktt youth- The remainder of the, nation em- 
bi'aced the desperate expedfent of amihig their 
slaves, a hardy race of hunters and iierdsmen, by 
whose tumultuary aid, they revenged their defeat, 
and expelled the invader from their confines. 
But they soon discovered that they had exchanged 
a foreign for a domestic enemy, more dangerous 
and more implacable. Enraged by their former 
seF|-itude,elafi6d;h2ythfeir present gloiy, tlie slaves, 
undeBsthe name of limigantes, claimed and 
usurped the possession of the country which they 
had saved. Their masters, unable to withstand 
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the ungoverned fury of the populace, preferred c h a p. 
,the hardships of exile to the tyranny of their ser- 
vants. Some of the fugitive Sarmatians solicited 
a less ignominious dependence, under the hostile 
standard of the Goths, A more numerous band 
retired beyond the Carpatliian mountains, among 
the Quadi, their German allies, and were easily ad- 
mitted to share a superfluous waste of uncultivated 
land. But the far greater part of the distressed 
nation turned their eyes towards the fruitful pro- 
vinces of Rome. Imploring the protection and 
forgiveness of the emperor, they solemnly proiiiis- 
ed, as subjects in peace, and as soldiers in war, the 
most inviolable fidelity to the empire which should 
graciouslyreceivethemintoits bosom. According 
to the maxims adopted by Probus and his succes-_ 
sors, theoflersof this barbarian colony were eager- 
ly accepted ; and a competent portion of lands in 
the provinces of Pannonia, Thrace, Macedonia, 
and Italy, were immediately assigned for the habit- 
ation and subsistence of thiree hundred thousand 
Sarmatiaixs.® ■ ' ' 

By chastising the pride of the Goths, and byneatii ana 
accepting the homage of a suppliant nation, Con-c'^stan-*^ 


. ''■■....'tine, ■'■• ■ 

The Gothic and Sarmatian wars are related in so broken and 
imperfee^ a manner, that I have been obliged to compare the fol« ^ 

lowing writers, w^ho mutually supply^ correct^ and illustrate each, 
other. Those who will take the same trouble, may acquire a right 
of criticising my narrative. Ammianus, 1. xvii, c. 12. Anonym. 

Valesian. p. Eutropius, x, 7. Sextus Bufus de Provinciis, 

c* 26, JuHam Orat, 1, p. 0, and Spanheim Comment, p. 94s Hie* 
ronym* in Cliron. Euseb, in Yit, Constantin, i. iv, c. 6. Socrates, 
h i, c. 18. Sozomen, I, i, c. 8, Xosimus, 1, ii, p. 108, Jornandes 
de Eebs Getids, c, '22, Isidorus in Chron, p. 709 5 in Hist, Gotha* - 
rum Grotii, ' Constantin. ForphyrogenitUiB, de Admini^trat. Imperil# 
c; p. 208| edit, J^euxslii ' . ' ; 
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, stantine asserted the majesty of the Koman em- 
pire ; and the ambassadors of Ethiopia, Persia, 
and tlie most remote countries of India, congra- 
tulated the peace and prosperity of his govern- 
ment.’' If he reckoned, among the favours of 
fortune, the death of his eldest son, of his ne- 
phew, and perhaps of his wife, he enjoyed an un- 
interrupted flow of private as well as public feli- 
city, till the thirtieth year of his reign ; a period 
which none of his predecessors, rince AngTistus, 
had been permitted to celebrate, Constantine 
survived that solemn festival about tea months j 
and, at the mature age of sixty-four, after a short 
illness, he ended his memorable life at the palace 
,af Aquyrion, in the suburbs of Nicomedia, whi- 
ther he had retired for the benefit of the airy and 
wi%.tiie hcfteief recnstitinghis exhausted strength 
by the use of the warm The excessive de- 

mbnstratioiK of grief, or at least of mourning, 
surpassed whatever had been practised on any 
former occasion. Notwithstanding the claims of 
the senate and people of ancient Rome,the corpse 
of the deceased emperor, according to hi* last 
request, was transported to the city, which was 
destined to preserve the name and memory of 
its founder. The body of Constantine, adorned 
with the vain symbolsof greatness,th« purple and 

remarks three circwwi* 

■ ^ came from the sherry of 

eastern, y^Mch miglifc be appifei to tlie 

c«t§|of They presented afeinlng gerns^ 

protested their kings had erected 
9tatw«,tO‘F<pir©wnt the majesty of Constantine^ 
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diadem, was deposited on a golden bed in one of c n a p. 

1 the apartments of the palace, which for that pur- ^ 
pose had been splendidly furnished and illuminat- 
ed. The forms of the court were strictly main- 
tained. Every day, at the appointed hours, the 
principal officers of the state, the army, and the 
household, approaching the person of their sove- 
reign with bended knees and a composed counte- 
nance, offered their respectful homage as seriously 
as if he had been still alive. Fiom motives of 
policj^, this theatrical representation was for 
some time continued ; nor could flattery neglect 
the opportunity of remarking that Constantine 
alone, by the peculiar indulgence of heaven, had 
reigned after his death. i 

But this reign could subsist only in empty pa-jjfe 
geantry ; and it was soon discovered that the will 
of the most absolute monarch is seldom obeyed, 
when his subjects have no longer any thing to 
hope from his favour, or to dread from his re- 
sentment. The same ministers and generals who 
bowed with such reverential awe before the inani- 
mate corpse of their deceased sovereign, were en- 
gaged in secret consultations to exclude his two 
nephews, Dalniatiusand Hannibalianus, from the 
share whichhehad assigned theminthe succession 
of the empire. We are too imperfectly acquaint- 

^ Fohus relatum in nrbem sni nominns, ijuod sane ajgerrime 
tulit. Aarelius Victor. Constantine had prepared for himself a 
stately tomb in the church of the Holy Apostles. Euseb. 1. ivj c. 60. 

The best, and indeed almost the only account of the aickness, death, 
and funeral of Constantine;, is contained in, the fourth book of hlf , 
life, by Eusebius, "''i' ‘ . , ^ . 
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with the court of Constantine to form any 
judgmentof the real motives which influenced the 
leaders of the conspiracy ; unless we should sup- 
pose that they wereactuated by a spirit of jealousy 
and revenge against the prsefect Ablavius, aproud 
favourite, who had long directed the counsels and 
abused the confidence of the late emperor. The 
arguments by which they solicited the concur- 
rence of the soldiers and people, are of a moi-e 
obvious nature : and they might with decency, as 
well as truth, insist on the superior I'ank of the 
children of Constantine, the danger of multiply- 
ing the number of sovereigns, and the impending 
mischiefs which threatened the republic, from the 
discord of so many rival princes, who yyere not 
connected by the tender sympathy of fraternal af- 
fection. Tfle intrigue was conducted with zeal 
and secrecy, till a loud and unanimous declara- 
tion was procured from tiie troops, that they 
would sufier none except the sons of their lamented 
monarch to reign over the Roman empire.® 
The younger Dalmatius, who was united with his 
collateral relations by the ties of friendship and 
interest, is allowed to have inherited a consider- 
able share of theabilitiesof thegreatConstautine; 
but, on this occasion, he does not appear to have 
concerted any measures for supporting, by arms, 
the just claims Avhich himself and his royal bro- 
ther derived from the liberality of their uncle. 
Astonished and overwhelmed by the tide of po- 

^ (1. Wp d. 0) termiiiates his narrative by this loyal de- 

claration of the .troops, and' avoids all the inviclions clrcamstances of 
the subsequent massacre* 
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pulai* fury, they seem to haye miiained, without chap. 

* * ' • YVlTT 

the power of flight or of resistance, in the hands 
of their implacable enemies. Their fate was ' 
suspended tiW t^ie arrival df Constantins, the se- 
cond,' and perhaps the most favom'ed, of the 
sons of Constantine. 

The voice of the dying emperor had recom- Massacre 
mended the care of his funeral to the piety ofpr^^s; 
Constantins ; and that prince, by the vicinity of 
his eastern station, could easily prevent the dili- 
gence of his brothers, who resided in their distant 
government of Italy and Gaul. As soon as he 
had taken possession of the palace of Constanti- 
nople, his first care was to remove the apprehen- 
sions of his kinsmen by a solemn oath, which he 
pledged for their security. His next employment 
was to find some specious pretence which might 
release his conscience from the obligation of an 
imprudent promise. The arts of fraud were 
made subservient to the designs of cruelty ; and a 
manifest forgery was attested by a person of the 
most sacred character. From the hands of the 
bisiiop of Nicomedia, Constantius received a fa- 
tal scroll, affirmed to be the genuine testament 
of his father ; in which the emperor expressed his 
suspicions that he had been poisoned by his bro- 
thers ; and conjured his sons t.p revenge his death, 

« The character of Dalmatius is advantageously, though concise- 
ly drawn by Eiitropius (x. 9)* Dalmatius Caesar prosperrima indole, 
neqne patruo ahsimiiis, baud mvlto post, oppressus est factions mill- 
tari* As both Jeroin and the Alexandrian Chronicle mention the 
third year of the which ;did not commence till the 18th or 

.24tk of ^September, it is. certain that these military 

tipns continued above four months. 
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and to consult their own safety, by the punishment 
of the guilty.^ Whatever reasons might have 
been alleged by these unfortunate princes to de- 
fend their life and honour against so incredible an 
accusation, they were silenced by the furious cla- 
mours of the soldiers, who declared themselves, at 
once, their enemies, their judges, and their exe- 
cutioners. The spirit, and even the forms of le- 
gal proceedings were repeatedly violated in a pro- 
miscuous massacre, which involved thetwo uncles 
of Constantins, seven of his cousins, of whom Dal- 
matius and Hannibalianus were the most illustri- 
ous, the patrician Optatus, who had married a 
sister of the late emperor, and the prmfect .4b!a- 
vius, whose 2 )ower and riches had inspired him 
witli some hopes of obtaining the purple. If it 
were necessary to aggravate the horrors of this 
bloody scene, we might add, that Constanthns 
himself had espoused the daughter of his uncle 
Julius, and that he had bestowed his sister in 
marriage on his cousin Hannibalianus. These 
alliances, which the policy of Constantine, re- 
gardless of the public prejudice,® had formed 

^ X have related this singular anecdote on the authorit}* of Phi- 
lostorgius, 1. ii, c. 16. But if such a pretext was ever used by C6!i» 
stantine and his adherents, it was laid aside 4vith contempt, as soon 
as it had served their immediate purpose. Athanasius (tom. i, p. 
BBG) mentions the oath which Constantins had taken for the securkj 
of his kinsmen. 

® Conjugia sobrinarum flia ignorata, tempore addito percrebuisse* 
Tacit. Annal. xii, 6* and Lipsius ad loc. The repeal of the ancient 
law, and the practice of five hundred years, were Insuthcient t > 
eradicate the Eomans; who still considered the 

marriages of cousins-genhah, as a species of imperfect ince.st (Au- 
de €lvltJtto‘ md Julian, whose mind was biassed 
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between the several branches of the imperial chap. 
house, served only to convince mankind, that 
these princes were as cold to the endearments of 
conjugal affection, as they were insensible to the 
ties of consanguinity, and the moving entreaties 
of youth and innocence. Of so numerous a fa- 
mily, Gallus and Julian alone, the two youngest 
children of Julius Constantius, were saved from 
the hands of the assassins, till their I’age, satiated 
with slaughter, had in some measure subsided. 

The emperor Constantius, who, in the absence of 
his brothers, was the most obnoxious to guilt and 
reproach, discovered, on some fiiture occasions, 
a faint and transient remorse for those cruelties 
which the perfidious counsels of his ministers, and 
the irresistible violence of the troops, had extorted 
from his unexperienced youth.^ 

The massacre of the Flavian race was succeeded Division of 
by a new^ division of the provinces; which wasA. 

Sept, 11. 

bj superstition and resentment* Stigmatizes these unnatural alliances 
between his own cousins with t^le opprobrious epithet of rs- 
yeifAm (Orat. vii, p, 228). The jurisprudence of the canons has 
since revived and enforced this prohibition, without being able to 
introduce it cither into the civil or the common law of Europe. See 
on the subject of these marriages, Taylor’s Civil Law, p. 331. 

Brouer de Jure Connub. 1. ii, c. 12. Hericourt des Loix Ecclesias* 
tiques, part iii, c. 5. Floury Institutions du Droit Canonique, 
tom. i, p. 331. Faris, 176T, and Fra Faplo Istoria del Concilio Tri- 
dent. 1. viil. ' , ' • . 

^ .Tulian (ad s. p. q. Athen, p. 270) charges his cousin Con- 
stautius with the whole guilt of a massacre, from which he himself 
so narrowly escaped. His assertion is confirmed by Athanasius, who, 
for reasons of a very different nature, was not less an enemy of Con- 
.stantiiis (tom. i, p. 8SG). Zosimus jpinz in the same accusation# 

But the three ab breviators, Eutroplus and the Victors, use very qua 
lifying expressions ; “ sinente potius quam jubente ** incercuni 
quo su^sore vl milituiH.” • , 

eS 
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oh ap! ratified in a personal interview of the three bro- 
xviii. Constantine, the eldest of the Caesars, oh- 

tained, with a certain pre-eminence of rank; the 
possession of the new capital, which bore his own 
name and that of his father. Thrace and the 
countries of the east, were allotted for the patri- 
mony of Constantins; and Constanswae acknow- 
ledged as the lawful sovereign of Italy, Africa, 
and the western Illyricum. The armies submitted 
to their hereditary right; and they condescended, 
nfter. soihe delay, to accept from the Roman se- 
nate, the title of Augustus. When they first as- 
sumed the reins of government, the eldest of these 
princes was twenty-one, the second twenty, and 
the third only seventeen, years of age.* 

Sapov.wng While the martial nations of Europe followed 
the standards of his brothers, COnstantius, at the 
' head of the effeminate troqf>s of Asia, was left to 
sustain the weight of the Persian war. At the 
decease of Constantine, the throne of the East was 
filled by Sapor, son of Hormouz or Hormisdas, 
and grandson of Nai’ses, who, after the victory 
of Galerius, had humbly confessed the superiority 
of the Roman power. Although Sapor was in the 
thirtieth year of his long reign, he was still in the 
vigour of youth, as the date of his accession, by a 
very strange fatality, had preceded that of his 
birth. The wife of Hormouz remained pregnant 
at the time of her husbafid’s death; and the un- 

. ‘ ; i % ‘ ' 

in Vlt," 1 c, 69. Zosimus, ii, p. IIT. 

Idat. In two- of Tillemont, Hist, des Empereui'S^ 

p. m roign of tbe eldest brother at Constant 

tinople is noticed only in the Alexandrian Chronicle. 
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(Certainty of the sex, as well as of the eyent^ .ex- 
cited the ambitious hopes of the princes of the 
house of Sassan. The apprehensions of civil war 
were at length removed, by the positive assurance 
of the magi, that the widow of Hormouz had 
conceived, and would safely produce a son. Obe* 
dient to the voice of superstition, the Persians 
prepared, without delay, the ceremony of his co- 
ronation, A royal bed, on which the queen lay 
in state, was exhibited in the midst of the palace; 
the diadem was placed on the spot, which might 
be supposed to conceal the future heir of Artax- 
erxes, and the prostrate Satraps adored the ma- 
jesty of their invisible and insensible sovereign,'' 
If any credit can be given to this marvellous tale, 
which seems however to be countenanced by the 
manners of the people, and by the extraordinary 
duration of his reign, we must admire not only 
the fortune, but the genius, of Sapor. In the 
soft sequestrated education ofa Persian haram, the 
royal youth could discover the iniportance of ex- 
ercising the vigour of his mind and body; and, 
by his personal merit, deserved a throne, on W'hich 
he had been seated, while he was yet unconscious 
of the duties and temptations of absolute power. 
His minority was exposed to the almost inevitable 
calamities of domestic discord; his capi^l was 

^ Ag 9 ,thias, who lived in the sUth century, is the author of this 
story (I. Jv, p* 135, edit. Louvre). He derived his information fron:^ 
some exlr^icts of the Persian Chronicles, obtained and translated 
by the interpreter Sergius, during his embassy at that court. The 
coronation of the mother of Sapor is likewise mentioned by Schikard 
(Tarifch. p. 116), and tfHerMot (Bibliothequ^ Orientale, p, 
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■ surprised and plundered by Thair, a powerful 
king of Yemen, or Arabia; and the majesty of 
the royal family was degraded by the captivity of 
a princess, the sister of the deceased king. But 
as soon as Sapor attained the age of manhood, 
the presumptuous Thair, his nation, and his coun- 
tiy, fell beneath the first effort of the young war- 
rior ; who used his victory with so judicious a 
mixture of rigour and clemency, that he obtained, 
from the fears and gratitude of the Arabs, the 
title of Dhmikicnaf, or protector of the nation.^ 
The ambition of the Persian, to whom his ene- 
mies ascribe the virtues of a soldier and a states- 
man, w'as animated by the desire of revenging the 
disgrace of his fathers, and of wresting from the 
hands of the Romans the five provinces beyond 
the Tigris. The military fame of Constantine, 
and the real or apparent strength of his govern- 
ment, suspended the attack; and while the hos- 
tile conduct of Sapor provoked the resentment, 
his artful negociations amused the patience, of tlie 
imperial court. The death of Constantine was 
the signal of war,“ and the actual condition of 
the Syrian and Armenian frontier, seemed to en- 
courage the Persians, by tire prospect of a rich 
spoil, and an easy conquest. The example of the 
massacres of the palace, diffused a spirit of licen- 

^ D’Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientate, p, 

“ Sextus Rufus (c. 1^6), who on this occasion is no contempt- 
ible authority, affirms, th^tt ''the Femians sued in vain for peace, and 
that Constantine was prepa:^Ug to marc!i against them : yet the su- 
perior weight of the teatodhy of Eusebius, obliges us to admit the 
preliminaries, 'jf no|; the "ratification, .of the treaty. See Txilemoat* 
Hist, des Empereurs, tom. iv, p. 4S0* 
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tioiisness and sedition among tbe troops of the 
1 East, who were no longer restrained by their ha- 
bits of obedience to a veteran commander. By 
the prudence of Constantius, who, from the in- 
terview with his brothers in Pannonia, imme- 
diately hastened to the banks of the Euphrates, 
the legions “were gi’adually restored to a sense of 
duty and.discipline ; but the season of anarchy 
had permitted Sapor to form the siege of Nisibis, 
and to occupy several of the most important fort- 
resses of Mesopotamia.” In Armenia, the re- 
nowned Tiridates had long enjoyed the peace and 
glory which he deserved by his valour and fidelity 
to the cause of Rome. The firm alliance which 
he maintained with Constantine, was productive 
of spiritual as w'ell as of temporal benefits ; by 
the conversion of Tiridates, the chai'acter of a 
saint w-as applied to that of a hero, the Christian 
faith was preached and established from the Eu- 
phrates to the shores of the Caspian, and Armenia 
was attached to the empire by the double ties of 
policy and of religion. But as many of the Ar- 
menian nobles still refused to abandon the plu- 
rality of their gods and of their wdves, the pub- 
lic tranquillity wms disturbed by a discontented 
faction, which insidted the feeble age of their 
sovereign, and impatiently expected the hour oP' 
his death. He died at length after a reign of 
fifty-six years, and the fortune of the Armenian 
monarchy expired with Tiridates. His lawful 
heir was driven into exile ; the Christian priests 

Julian. Orat. i, . 
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CHAP, were either murdered or expelled from their 
churches ; the barbarous tribes of Albania were 
solicited to descend from their mountains ; and 
two of the most powerful governors, usurping the 
ensigns or the powers of royalty, implored the 
assistance of Sapor, and opened the gates of their 
cities to the Persian garrisons. The Christian 
party, under the guidance of the archbishop of 
Artaxata, the immediate successor of St. Gregory 
the illuminator, had recourse to the piety of Con- 
stantius. After the troubles had continued about 
three years, Antiochus, one of the officers of the 
household, executed with success the imperial 
commission of restoring Chosroes, the son of Ti- 
ridates, to the throne of his fathers, of distribut- 
ing honours and rewards among the faithful ser- 
vants of the house of Arsaces, and of proclaiming 
a general amnesty, which was accepted by the 
greater part of the rebellious satraps. But the 
Romans derived more honour than advantage 
from this revolution. Chosroes was a prince of a 
puny stature, and a pusillanimous spirit, Un- 
equal to the fatigues of war, averse to the society 
of mankind, he withdrew from his capital to a re^ 
tired palace, which he built on the banks of the 
river Eleutherus, and in the centre of a shady 
grove ; where he consumed his vacant hours in the 
rural sports of hunting and hawking. To secure 
this inglorious ease, he submitted to the conditions 
of peace whi<|h condescended to impose ; 

the payment annual tiibute, and the restitu- 
tion pf the fertile province of Atropatene, which 
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the courage of Tiridates, and the victorious arms c h a p. 
of Galerius, had annexed to the Armenian mo- ^'^***' 
narchy.® 

During the long period of the reign of Con- The Per- 
stantius, the provinces of the East were afflictedLn. 
by the calamities of the Persian war. The 
gular incursions of the light troops alternately 
spread terror and devastation beyond the Tigris, 
and beyond the Euphrates, from the gates of 
Ctesiphon to those of Antioch ; and this active 
service was performed by the Arabs of the desert, 
who were divided in their interest and aifections ; 
some of their independent chiefs being enlisted in 
the party of Sapor, whilst others had engaged 
their doubtful fidelity to the emperor, ^ The 
more grave and important operations of the war 
were conducted with equal vigour ; and the ar- 
mies of Rome and Persia encountered each other 
in nine bloody fields, in two of which Constantius 
himself commanded in person."* The event of Battle of 

, . Singara, 

A* J3» S4fS« 

» Julian. Orat. i, p. 20-2L Hoses of Chorene, 2. ii, c. 89. 
h iili 0 . 1, 9. p. The perfect agreement between the 

fague hints of the contemporai'y orator, and the circumstantial nar- 
rative of the national historian, gives light to the former, and weight 
to the latter. For the credit of Moses it may be likewise observed, 
that the name of Antiochus is found a few years before in a civil 
ofhee of inferior dignity. See Godefroy, Cod. Theod. tom. vl, p, 

3d0. " 

P Ammianiis (xlv, 4) gives a lively description of the wandering 
and predatory life of the Saracens, who stretched from the confines 
of Assj^ia to the cataracts of the Nile. It appears from the adven- 
tures of Malchus, which Jerom has related in so entertaining a, man- 
ner, that the high road between Berasa and Edessa was infested by 
|;hese robbers. See Hieronym. tom. i, p. 256. 

^ We shall take from Eutropius the general idea of the war 
( 3 £, 10). A Fersis ehim piuita et gravia perpessiis^ B«epe «japtis op? 
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CHAP, the day was most commonly adverse to the Ro- 
mans, but in the battle of Singara, their impru- 
dent valour had almost achieved a signal and de- 
cisive victory. The stationary troops of Singara 
retired on the approach of Sapor, who passed the 
Tigris over three bridges, and occupied near the 
village of Hilleh an advantageous camp, which, 
by the labour of his numerous pioneers, he sur- 
rounded in one day with a deep ditch, and a lofty 
rampart. Hisformidablehost, when it was drawn 
out in order of battle, covered the banks of the 
river, the adjacent heights, and the whole extent 
of a plain of above twelve miles, which separated 
the two armies. Both were alike impatient to 
engage ; but the barbarians, after a slight resist- 
ance, fled in disorder ; unable to resist, or de- 
sirous to weai^, the strength of the heavy legions, 
who, fainting with heat and thirst, pursued them 
across the plain, and cut in pieces a line of ca- 
valry, clothed in complete armour, %vhich had 
been posted before the gates of the camp to pro- 
tect tlieir retreat. Constantins, who was hurried 
along in the pursuit, attempted, without effect, 
to restrain the ardour of his troops, by represent- 
ing to them the dangers of the approaching night, 

piclis, obsessis urbibus, csesis exercitibus, ijullumque ei contra Sa- 
porem prosperum prseiium fuit, nisi quod apiid Singai*am, See. This 
honest account is conrirnied by the hints of Animianus, Rufus, and 
Jerom. The two first orations of Julian, and the third oration of 
Libanius, exhibit a more fiattering picture ; but the recantation of 
both those orators, the death of Constantins, ■while it restores 
us to the possession of tbe Iruth, degrades their own character, and 
that of the emperor. The, commentary of Spanheim on the first ora« 
tion of Julian is profusely learned. See likewise the judicious ohse’?'® 
nations of Tiilemont, Hist, des Empereurs, tom. iv, p, 6S6, 
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and the certainty of completing their success with 
tlie return of day. As they depended much more 
on their own valour, than on the experience or 
the abilities of their chief, they silenced by their 
clamours his timid remonstrances ; and rushing 
with fury to the charge, filled up the ditch, broke 
down the rampart, and dispersed themselves 
through the tents to recruit their exhausted 
strength, and to enjoy the rich harvest of their 
lalionrs. But the prudent Sapor liad watched 
the moment of victory. His army, of which the 
greater part, securely posted on the heights, had 
been spectators of the action, advanced in silence, 
and under the shadow of the night ; and his Per- 
sian archers, guided by the illumination of the 
camp, poui-ed a shower of arrows on a disarmed 
and licentious crowd. The sincerity of history’ 
declares that the Romans were vanquished with a 
di’eadful slaughter, and that the flying remnant 
of the legions was exposed to the most intolerable 
hardships. Even the tenderness of panegyric, 
confessing that the glory of the emperor was sul- 
lied by the disobedience of his soldiers, chooses to 
draw a veil over the circumstances of this melan- 
choly retreat. Yet one of those venal orators, so 
jealous of the fame of Cpnstantius, relates with 
amazing coolness an act of such incredible cruelty, 
as, in tlie judgment of posterity, must imprint a 
far deeper stain on the honour of the imperial 
name. The son of Sapor, the heir of his crown, 

* Acerrinia iioctuvns coacertatione pugnatum cst, no.strorniKi 
copii:5 Ingenti strage confossis. ’ Ammian* sviii, -5* See Ilkewiise 
’ Eutfoplus, X* 10, and S. Eufusj c. 
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CHAP, had been made a captive in the Persian camp, 
xvin. rjijjg unhappy youth, who might have excited the 
compassion of the most savage enemy, was scourg- 
ed, tortured, and publicly executed by the inhu- 
man Romans.* 

Siege of Whateveradvantages might attend the arms of 
Nisibis. though nine repeated victories 

diffused among the nations the fame of his valour 
and conduct, he could not hope to succeed in the 
execution of his designs, while the fortified towns 
of Mesopotamia, and above all, the strong and 
ancient city of Nisibis, remained in the posses- 
sion of the Romans. In the space of twelve years, 
Nisibis, which, since the time of Lucullus, had 
been deservedly esteemed the bulwark of the East, 
sustained tiu-ee memorable sieges against thepower 
of Sapor ; and the disappointed monarch, after 
*, D. 338, urging his attacks above sixty, eighty, and an 
348, 3S0. iiundred days, was thrice repulsed with loss and 
ignominy." This large and populous city was 
situate about two days journey from the Tigris, 
in the midst of a pleasant and fertile plain at the 
foot of mount Masius. A treble inclosure of 
brick walls was defended by a deep ditch f and 

* Libanius, Orat, iii, p. 133, with Julian. Orat, i, p. 24, aufl 
Spaniieim’s Commentary, p. 1T9. 

“ See Julian. Oral, i, p. 27 ; Orat. ii. p. 02, See* with the Com« 
inentary;;of Spanheira (p. 1S8-202), who illustrates the circum- 
stances, and ascertains the time, of the three sieges of Nisibis. Their 
dates arc likewise examined hy Tiliemont (Hist, des Kmpereurs, 
tom, iv, p, 008, 671, ','074). Something is added from Zosiraus, 
I. iii, p. 151, and the ^lesmndrine Chronicle, p. 290. 

* Sallust. Fr^gthenl. li&v, edit. Brosses, and Plutarch In 
cull, tom, iU,, p, iS4. ' - .NfeiMs; is now reduced to one Iiimdrecl and 
fifty houses ; the marshy lands produce rice, and the .fertile meadows. 
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the intrepid assistance of Count Luciliaims, and 
his garrison, was seconded by the desperate cou- 
rage of the people. The citizens of Nisibis were 
animated by the exhortations of their bishop,’ in- 
ured to arms by the presence of danger, and con- 
vinced of the intentions of Sapor to plant a Per- 
sian colony in their room, and to lead them away 
into distant and barbarous captivity. The event 
of the two former sieges elated their confidence 
and exasperated the haughty spirit of the great 
king, who advanced a third time towards Nisi- 
bis, at the head of the united forces of Persia and 
India. The ordinary machines invented to bat- 
ter or undeniiine the walls, were rendered inef- 
fectual by the superior skill of the Romans ; and 
many days had vainly elapsed, when Sapor em- 
braced a resolution, w’-orthy of an eastern monarch, 
who believed that the elements themselves were 
subject to his power. At the stated season of 
the melting of the snows in Armenia, the river 
Mygdonius, which divides the plain and the city 
of Nisibis, fonns, like the Nile,*' an inundation 

as far as .Mosul and the Tigris, are covered with the mlxiB of towns 
and villages. See Niebuhr, Voyages, tom. ii, p. 300-309. 

^ The miracles which Theodoret (1. ii, c. SO) ascribes to St« 
James, hirshop of Edessa, were at least peiformcd in a worthy cause# 
the defence of his country. He appeared on .the avails under the 
figure of the Homan emperor, and sent ah army of gnats to sting 
the trunks of the elephants, and to discomfit the host of the new 
Senacherib. 

Julian Orat. i, p. Though Niehuht (tom, ii, p, 307) al- 
lows a very considerable swell to the Mygdonius, over which he saw 
abridge of tmelne arches, it is difficult, however, to understand this 
parallel of a trifling rivulet with a mighty river- There are many 
circumstances obscure, and almost unintelligible, in the description 
#f these sliipendous water# works#, ' . . 
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over the adjacent country. By the labour of the 
Persians, the course of the river was stopt be- 
low the town, and the waters were confined on 
every side by solid mounds of earth. On this 
artificial lake, a fleet of armed vessels, filled with 
soldiers, and with eugineswhich discharged stones 
of five hundred pounds weight, advanced in or- 
der of battle, and engaged, almost upon a level, 
the troops which defended the ramparts. The 
irresistible force of the waters was alternately fatal 
to the contending parties, till at length a portion 
of the u'alls, unable to sustain the accumulated 
pressure, gave way at once, and exposed an ample 
breach of one hundred and fifty feet. The Per- 
sians were instantly driven to the assault, and the 
fate of Nisibis depended on the event of the day. 
The heavy-armed cavalry, who led the van of a 
deep column, were embarrassed in the mud, and 
great numbers were drowned in the unseen holes 
whichhad been filled by the rushing waters. The 
elephants, made furious by their wounds, increas- 
ed the disorder, and trampled down thousands of 
the Persian archers. The great king, who, from 
an exalted throne, beheld the misfortunes of his 
arms, sounded, with reluctant indignation, the sig- 
nal of the retreat, and suspended for some hours 
the prosecution of the attack. But the vigilant 
citizens improved the opportunity of the night; 
and the return of day discovered a new wall of six 
feet in height, rising every moment to fill up the 
interval of the breach. Notwithstanding the dis- 
appointment of his hopes, and the loss of more 
than twenty thousand men, Sapor still pressed the 
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reduction of Nisibis, with an obstinate firmness, chap. 
which could have yielded only to the necessity of 
defending the eastern provinces of Persia against 
a formidable invasion of the Massagetse.* Alarm- 
ed by this intelligence, he hastily relinquished the 
siege, and marched with rapid diligence from the 
banks of the Tigris to those of the Oxus. The 
danger and difficulties of the Scythian war en»- 
gaged him soon afterwards to conclude, or at 
least to observe, a truce with the Eonlan em- 
peror, which w'as equally grateful to both princes; 
as Constantins himself, after the death of his two 
brothers, was involved, by the revolutions of the 
West, in a civil contest, which required and seem- 
ed to exceed, the most Vigorous exertion of his 
undivided strength. 

After the partition of the empire, three years 
had scarcely elapsed before the sons of Constan-ofCon- 
tine seemed impatient to convince mankind thatl 0/340, 
they were incapable of contenting themselves®*”'^* 
with the dominions which they were unqualified 
to govern. The eldest of those princes* shm 
complained, that he was defrauded of his just 
proportion of the spoils of their murdered kins- 
men ; and though he might yield to the superior 
guilt and merit of Constantins, he exaa:;ted from 
Gonstans the cession of the Africa* provinces, aes 
an equivalent for the rich countries of Macedo- 
nia and Greece, which his brother had acquired 

-We are to 2$onaras (toiri. ii, h xUi, p* 11)' Ibr this law®, 

sioa of the Massagetae, which is perlfb^ctly consistent with the general 
series of e?eiits, lo Which we axe <krklj? k«l the broken historjr of 
Ammkmis* ' V" 
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:c H A 1’ by the dcatli of Dalmatius. The want of sin- 
cerity, which Constantine experienced in a tc- 
dious and fruitless negociation, exasperated the 
fierceness of his temper ; and he eagerly listened 
to those favourites, who suggested to him that 
his honour, as well as his interest, was concerned 
in the prosecution of the rpiarrel. At the liead 
of atmnultuary band, suitedfor rapine rather than 
for conquest, he suddenly broke into the doini- 
uions of Constans, by the way of the Julian Alps, 
and the country round Aquileia felt the first ef- 
fects of his resentment. The measures of Con- 
stans, who then resided in Dacia, were directed 
with more prudence and ability. On the news 
of his brother’s invasion, he detached a select and 
disciplined body of his Illyrian troops, proposing 
to follow them in person, with the remainder of 
his forces. But. the conduct of his lieutenants 
soon terminated the unnatural contest. By the 
artful appearances of flight, Constantine was be- 
trayed into an ambuscade, which had been con- 
cealed in a wood, where the rash youth, with a 
few attendants, was surprised, surrounded, and 
slain. His body, after it had been found in the 
obscure stream of the Alsa, obtained the honours 
of an imperial sepulchre ; but his provinces trans- 
ferred their allegiance to the conqueror, who, re- 
fusing to admit his elder brother Constantins to 
any share in tliese new acquisitions, maintained 
the undisputed possession of more than two- 
thirds of the Roman empire.® 

- ® Tlie causes and the-ateuts'of this civil war “are related wfdi 
liiucli perplfijcity and^tontradiction. I have clilelty followed 

iiara% 
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The fate of Constanshimself was delayed about chap. 
ten years longer, and the revenge of his brother’s ^ 
death was reserved for the more ignoble hand of Miuder of 
a domestic traitor. The pernicious tendency of^_“”f35o’ 
the system introduced by Constantine was dis-^*‘'“".''' 
played in the feeble administration of his sons ; 
who, by their vices and weakness, soon lost the 
esteem and affections of then* people. The pride 
assumed by Constrais, from the unmerited success 
of his arms, was rendered more contemptible by 
his want of abilities and application. His fond 
partiality towards some German captives, distin- 
guished only by the charms o ^v outh. was" an ob- 
ject of scandal to the people f and Magnentius, 
an ambitious soldier, who was himself of barbarian 
extraction, was encouraged by the public discon- 
tent to assert the honour of the Roman name.^. 

The chosen bands of Jovians and Herculians, 
wlio acknowledged Magnentius as their leader, 
maintained the most respectable and important 

laaras, and the younger Victor. The monody (ad calcem Eutrojl# 
edit. Haverciimp.) pronounced on the death of Constantine, might 
have been very instructive ; but prudence and false taste engaged the 
orator to involve himself in vague declamation. 

“ Quarum i gentium} obsides pretio qnmsitos piiero.s venustiore.s, 

<r|uod citltiu.s habucrat, libidine hiijusmodi arsisse pro certo habetur- 
Had not the depraved taste of Cons tans been publicly avowed, the 
elder Victor, w'ho held a considerable office In his brother’s reign, 

■vrbuld not have asserted it in such positive terms. 

^ Julian. Orat. 1, and ii, Zosim, 3. ii, p. 134 Victor in Epi- 
tome. There is reason to believe that Magnentius W’as born in one 
of those barbarian colonic.? which Constantius Cblorus had estiiblish- 
cd in Gaul, (see this history, vol. ii, p. 132). His behaviour may 
remind us of the patriot earl of lieiccstcr,. the famous Simon de 
Mpntfort, who could persuade the good people of England, that he, 
a Frenchman by births bad taken arms to deliver them from foreign 
favaurites. , - 

, 4 
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station in the imperial camp. The friendship of 
MarcelUnus, count of the sacred largesses, sup- 
plied with a liberal hand the means of seduction. 
The soldiers were convinced by the most specious 
arguments, that the republic summoned them to 
break the bonds of hereditary servitude ; and, by 
the choice of an active and vigilant prince, to re- 
wai’d the same virtues which had raised the an- 
cestors of the degenerate Constans from a pri- 
vate condition to the throne of the world. As 
soon as the conspiracy was ripe for execution, 
Marcellinus, under the pretence of celebrating 
his son’s birth-day, ^ave a splendid entertainment 
to the^7fei&*^o^^^andAo^^^)^^ra6/epersonsof thecourt 
of Gaul, which then resided in the city of Autun. 
The intemperance of the feast was artfully pro- 
tracted till a very late hour of the night ; and the 
unsuspecting guests were tempted to indulge 
themselves in a dangerous and guilty freedom of 
conversation. On a sudden the doors "were 
thrown open, and Magnentius, who had retired 
for a few moments, returned into the apartment, 
invested with the diadem and purple. The con- 
spirators instantly saluted him with the titles of 
Augustus and emperor. The surprise, the ter- 
ror, the intoxication, the ambitious hopes, and 
the mutual ignorance of the rest of the assembly, 
prompted them to join their voices to the general 
acclamation. The guards hastened to take the 
oath of fidelity ; the gates of the town were shut ; 
and before the dawn of day, Magnentius berame 
master of the troops and treasure of the palace and 
city of Autun. % his secrecy and diligence he 
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entertained some hopes of siiirprMng the person chap. 
of Constans, who was pursuing in the adjacentfo- 
rest his favourite anausement of hunting, or per- 
haps some pleasures of a more private and cri- 
minal nature. The rapid prepress of fame al- 
lowed him, however, an instant tor flight, though 
the desertion of his soldiers and subjects deprived 
him of thepower of resistance. Before he could 
reach a sea-port in Spain, where he intended to 
embark, he was overtaken near Helena,® at the 
foot of the Pyrenees, by a party of light cavahy 
whose chief, regardless of the sanctity of a temple, 
executed his commission by the murder of the son 
of Constantine.'^ 

As sOon as the death of COnstans had 
this easy but important revolution, the example of vetranio 
the court of Autun was imitated by the provinces®^^g® 
of the West. The authority of Magnentius 
acknowledged through the whole extent of the 
two great prefectures of Gaul and Italy ; and the 
usHrper prepared, b^yevSiy act 0:^ oppres^on, to 
collect a treasure, which might discharge the ob- 
ligation of an immense donative, and supply the 
expences of a civil war. The martial countries 

^ This ancient city had once ftonfisHed under the name of li- 
liheris (Fomponius Mela, ii, The mnniBe^xie of Coaistantine' 
gave it new splendour, and his mother^s name. Hekna (it is stil! 
called Eine) became the seat of a bishop, who long afterwards trans- 
ferred his residence to Perpignan, the capital of modern Koasillon* 
liee d’Anville Notice de FAncienae Oaule, p;' 380. Longtierue 
Description de la ^ France* p. 223, and the Marca Hispanica, I. i» c. 2. 

^ :^osimus* I. it, p. liO, 120, Zonaras, tom. Ii, 1 xiii, p. 13, aad 

Ahhrcvlators* . - ■ 
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of lilyriciim, from the Danube to the extremitjfi 
of Greece, had long obeyed the government of 
Vetranio, an aged general, beloved for tlie sim- 
plicity of his manners, and who had acquired 
some reputation by his experience and services in 
war.® Attached by habit, by duty, and by gra- 
titnde, to the house of Constantine, he imme- 
diately gave the strongest assurances to the only 
surviving son of his late master, that he would 
expose, with unshaken fidelity, his person and his 
troops, to inflict a just revenge on the traitors of 
Gaul. But the legions of Vetranio were seduced 
rather than pi’ovoked by the example of rebel- 
lion; their leader soon betrayed a wantof firmness 
or a want of sincerity ; and his ambition de- 
rived a specious pretence from the approbation 
of the princess Constantina. That cruel and 
aspiring woman, who had obtained from the great 
Constantine her father the rank ofA?(gi«‘fe, placed 
the diadem with her own hands on the head of tlie 
Illyrian general ; and seemed to expect from his 
victory the accomplishment of those unbounded 
hopes, of which she had been disappointed by the 
death of her husband Hannibalianus. Perhaps it 
was without the consent of Constantina, that the 
new emperor formed a necsesary, though disho- 
nourable, alliance with the usurper of the West, 

.Euti'opilis (X) 10) describes V'etraiuo with more temper, and 
probably with more truth# than either of the two Victors. Vetranio 
was born of obscure paren$.s in the wiidest jiarts of testa; and so 
much '’Had his educatM ''neglected, that# after his elevation, he 
studied the alphabet* ^ ■- 
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whose purple was so receutly stained with her chaP; 
hrother's blood « 

The intelligence of these important events, 
which so deeplj’’ affected the honour and safety 
the imperial house, recalled the arms of Gonstan- *• »• 35o. 
tiusfrom the inglorious prosecution of the Persian 
war. He recommended the care of the Past to 
his lieutenants, and afterwards to his coiisin Glal- 
his, ivhom he raised from a prison to a throne ; 
and marched towards Europe, with a mind agi- 
tated by the conflict of hope and fear, of grief 
and indignation. On his arrival at Heraclea in 
Thrace, the emperor gave audience to the am- 
bassadors of Magneutius and Vetranio. The first 
author of the ^ conspiracy, MapceUinus, who in 
some measure had bestowed the purple on his 
new master, boldly accepted this dangerous com- 
mission ; and his three colleagues were selected 
from the illustrious personages of the state and 
army. These deputies were instructed to soothe 
the resentment, and tp alarm the fears, of Con- 
stantins. They were empowered to offer him 
the friendship and alliance of tiie western princes, 
to cement their union by a double marriage ; of 
Constantins with the daughter of Magnentius, 
and of Blagnentius himself with the ambitious 
Constantina ; and to acknowledge in the treaty 
the pre-eminence of rapk which might justly be 
claimed by the emperor of the East. Should pride 
and mistaken piety urgehim to refuse these equi- 

s The tloiihtfiil, iliictuathig conduct of Vetranio is described by 
Julian In his first oration, and accurately eixplainedby Spanheim>who 
discusses Jlie situation and behaviour .of Constantina, ■ 
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CHAP.' table conditions, the ambassadors were ordered 
to expatiate on the inevitable ruin which must at-, 
tend his rashness^ if he ventured to provoke the 
sovereigns of the West to exert their superior 
strength ; and to employ ag^st him that valour, 
those abilities, and those legions,, to which the 
house of Constantine had been indebted for so 
many triumphs. Such propositions and such ar- 
guments appeared to deserve the most serious at- 
tention ; the answer of Constantius was deferred 
till the next day ; and,as he had reflected on the 
importance of justifying a civil war in the opinion 
ef the people, he thus addressed his council, who 
listened with real or alFected credulity: “Last 
“ night,” said he, “ after I retired to rest, the 
« shade of the great Coptantine, embracing the 
« cM"pse i»y mnpdered brother, ro^ before my 
** eyes j his well-.known vdce awakened me to 
“ revenge, forbade me to despair of the republic, 
“ and assured me of the success and immortal 
“ glory which would crown the justice of my 
arms.” The authority of such a vision, or ra-. 
thap of the prince who alleged it, silenced every 
doubt, and excluded all negoeiaticm. The ignd- 
minkms terms of peace were rejected with disdain, 
One of the ambassadors of the tyrant was dis- 
missed with the haughty answer of Constantins ; 
Ms colleagues, as unworthy cd the privileges of 
the law of nations, were put in irons *, and the 
contending powers prepared to wage an implft^ 
cable war, ; ■ 

i Peter ia the Bxeerpta negaiionirtn, jj. gTt,- 
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Such was the conduct, and such perhaps was chap. 
the duty, of the brother of Constans towards the 
perfidious usurper of Gaul. The situation ando^M^ 
character of Fetranio admitted of milder mea-][‘'‘““^* 
sures ; and the policy of the eastern emperor was*^®'- 
directed to disunite his antagonist, and to sepa- 
rate the forces of Illyricum from the cause of re- 
bellion. It was an easy task to deceive the frank- 
ness and simplicity of Vetranio, who, fluctuating 
some time between the opposite views of honour 
and interest, displayed to theworld the insincerity 
of his temper, and was insensibly engaged in the 
snares of an artful negociation. Constantius ac- 
knowkdged him as a legitimate and equal col- 
league in the empire, onOonditioii that he wotiht 
renounce his disgraceful alliance with Magnen- 
tius, and appoint a place of interview on the fron- 
tiers of their respective provinces ; where they 
might pledge their friendship by mutual vows of 
fidelity, and regulate by common consent the fu- 
ture operations of Ifie civil war. InconsequeiH!© 
of this agreement, Vetranio advanced to the city 
of Sardica,* at the head of twenty thousand 
horse, and of a more numerous Body of infantry; 
a power so far superior to the forces of Constan- 
tins, that the Illyrian emperor appeared to com- 
mand the life and fortunes of his rival, who, de- 
pending on the success of his private negocia- 
tions, had seduced the troops, and undermined 

^ Zonaras, tom, ii^ !, xiii, p* 16. The position of Sardica, near 
the modern city of Sophia, appears better suited to this interview 
than the situation of either Naissus or Sirminmj wher« it is placed bf 
Jeromj Soijratesi and 
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. the throne, of Vetranio, The chiefs, who hail 
secretly embraced the party of Constautius, pre- 
pared in his favour a public spectacle, calculated 
to discover and inflame the passions of the multi- 
tude.’^ The united armies were commanded to 
assemble in a large plain near the city. In the 
centre, according’ to the rules of ancient discip- 
line, a military tribunal, or rather scalfold, was 
erected, from whence the emperors were accus- 
tomed, on solemn and important occasions, to 
harangue the troops. The well-ordered rants of 
Romans and barbarians, with tlraivn swords, or 
with erected spears, the squadrons of cavalry, and 
the cohorts of infantiy, distinguished by the va- 
riety of their arms and ensigns, Ibrmed an im- 
mense circle round the tribunal; and the atten-, 
tive sileijce whiich they preserved Avas sometimes 
interrupted by loud bursts of clamour or of ap- 
plause. In the presence of tliis formidable assem- 
bly, the tAvo emperors Avere culled upon to explain 
the situation of public affairs : the jirecedcncy of 
rank Avas yielded to the royal biilh of Constantins ; 
and though he was indifferently skilled in the arts 
of rhetoric, he acquitted himself, under these 
difficult circumstances, Avith firmness, dexterity, 
and eloquence. The first part of his oration 
seemed to te pointed only against the tyrant of 
Gaul ; but while he tragically lamented the cruei 
murder of Constans, he insinuated, that none, 
except a brother, could claim a right to the sue- 

^ S’eetTbe t\m rnkthm of Julian, particularly p* 31 1 and 
S^osimiis, 1. ir, p.' 122. 'The distinct narrative of tiie historian serve*;? 

illustrate the ditee, hut vague, descriptions of the orutori 
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cession of his brother. He d^played, with some 
complacency, the glories of his imperial race ; 
and recalled; to the memory of the troops, the 
valour, the triumphs, the liberality of the great 
Constantine, to whose sonsthey had engaged their 
allegiance by an oath of fidelity, which the ingra- 
titude of his most lavoured servants had tempted 
them to violate. The officers, who surrounded the 
tribunal, and -were ijistructed to act their parts in 
this extraordinary scene, confessed the irresistible 
])Ower of reason and eloquence, by saluting the 
emperor Constantius as their lawfxd sovereign- 
The contagion of loyalty and repentance was 
communicated from rank to rank; till the plain 
of Sardica resounded with^feeimaversal acclama- 
tion of “ Away with these upstart usurpers ! Long 
“ life and victory to the son of Constantine ! XJn- 
“ der his banners alone w'e will fight and con- 
“ quer.” The shout of thousands, their me- 
nacing gestures^ the fierce clashing of their arms, 
astonished and subdued the courage of Vetranio, 
who stood, amidst the defection of his followers, 
in anxious and silent suspence. Instead of em- 
bracing the last refuge of generous despair, he 
tamely submitted to his fate ; and taking the dia- 
dem from his head, in the view of both armies, 
fell prostrate at the feet of his conqueror. Con- 
stahtius used his victory with prudence and mo- 
deration ; and raising from the ground the aged 
suppliant,^ whom he affected to style by the en- 
dearing name of father, he gave him his hand to 
descend from the throne. The city of Prusa was 
assigned for the fexile or . retirement of the abdi^ 
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CHAP, cated monarch, who lived six years in the enjoy- 
XVIII. (jf gjjgg and affluence. He often expressed 
'*'***^ his grateful sense of the goodness of Constantius, 
and, with a very amiable simplicity, advised his 
benefactor to resign the sceptre of the world, 
and to seek for content (where alone it could be 
found) in the peaceful obscurity of a private con- 
dition.’ 

Makes war The bchaviour of Gonstantius on this memo- 
Magaen- fablc oiScasion was <felebrated with some appear- 
asce of justice; and his courtiers compared the 
studied orations which a Pericles or a Demos- 
thenes addressed to the populace of Athens, with 
the victorious eloquence which had persuaded an 
armed multitude to desert and depose the object 
of their partial choice.”' The approaching con- 
test wfth Magneiititts was of a niore serkms and 
Woody kind. 'I'he tyrant advanced ly rapid 
marches to encounter Constantins, at the head of 
a numerous army, composed of Gauls and Spa- 
niards, of Franks and Saxons ; of those pro- 
vincials who supplied the strength of the legions, 
and of those barbarians who were dreaded as the 
most formidable enemies of the republic. The 

* The younger Victor assigns to his exile the emfshatkal appel!a» 

tion of “ Voinptanum otium.” Socrates (L ii, c» 28) is the 
Toucher for the correspondence with the emperor, which would seem 
tb prove, that Vitranio was» itidoedjj prop® ad stultitiam simpiicissi* 
mus. 

Eum Comtmiim •**..* facundiasfYl dejectum Imperio la priva- 
Iddi ptium removit.'’ > gloria post natum. imperium $»li pro* 
elbpuio cknl®nt-iictti#,.fc ' Aurelius Victor, Julian, and The* 
mistius (Orat» ill, andlv), adorn this exploit with all the arfificltl 
and gaudy colouring of theinrhetoric,* 
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fertile plains® of tbe Lower Pannonia, between chap. 
the Drave, the Save, and the Danube, presented 
a spacious theatre; and the operations of thc”'~‘”*' 
civil war were protracted during the summer 
months by the skill or timidity of the combat- 
ants." Constantins had declared his intention 
of deciding the quarrel in the fields of Cibalis, a 
name that would animate his troops by the re- 
membrance of the victory which, on the same 
auspicious ground, had been obtained by the arms 
of his father Constantine. Yet by the impreg- 
nable fortifications with which the emperor en- 
compassed his camp, he ^ppegfed to decKne, ra- 
ther than to invite, a ge^^ . jsngagement It 
was the ol^eet of Magwis^us to tempt or to 
compel his adversary to relinquish this advanta- 
geous position; and he employed, with that view, 
the various marches, evolutions, and stratagems, 
which the knowledge of the art of war could sug- 
gest to expepeneed officer. He carried by as- 
sault the important town ai Siseia l made an at- 
tack on the city of Sirmium, which lay in the 
rear of the imperial camp ; attempted to force a 
passage over the Save into the eastern provinces of 

^ B«sl? 0 qums (p. 11^) traversed the Lower Hungary and Sda« 

¥onla at a time when they were reduced almost to a desert, by the 
i^frocal hostilities of the Turks and Christaatts. Yet he 
with admiration the unconquerable fertility of the soil § and observes 
that the height of the grass was sufficient to conceal a loaded w^aggon 
from See likewise Browne’s Travels, in Harris’s Col- 

iectaon, toI. ii, p, 762, &c*. . . 

Zosimus gives a very large account of the war and the ncgo- 
dation^ (L ii, p* 123-^130). But as he neither shews himself a soft 
dier nor a politician, his narrative must he weighed with 
jnd received with oautlom 
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c HA p. Illyricum ; and cut iii pieces a numerous detach* 
ment, which he had alliu'cd into the narrow passes 
of Adanie. During' the greater part of the sum- 
mer, the tyrant of Gaul shewed himself master of 
the field. The troops of Constantins were ha- 
rassed and dispirited ; his reputation declined in 
the eye of the w'orld ; and his pride condescended 
to solicit a treaty of peace, which would have re- 
signed to the assassin of Constans the sovereignty 
of the provinceg beyond the Alps. These offers 
were Enforced by the eloquence of Philip, the 
imperial ambassador ; and the council as w'ell as 
the army of Magwentius were disposed to accept* 
them. But the haughty usuiper, careless of the 
remonstrances of his friends, gave orders that 
Philip should be, detained as a captive, or at least 
as a hostage, while he dispatched an officer to re- 
proach Constantiiiswith the weakness of his reign, 
aiid to insult him by the promise of a pardon, if 
he would instantly abdicate the pui’ple. “ That 
“ he should confide' in the justice of his cause, 
and the protection of an avenging Deity,” was 
the only answer which honour permitted the em- 
peror to return. But he was so sensible ol‘ the 
difficulties of his situation, that he no longer 
dared to retaliate the indignity which had been 
offered to his representative. The ncgociation 
of Philip was not, however, ineffectual, since he 
determined Sylvanus the Frank, a genera! of 
merit and reputation, to desert with a consider- 
able body of cavalry, a few days before the 
battle of Mursa. 
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Tlie city of Mursa, or Essek, celebrated in mo- chap. 
dern times for a bridge of boats five miles in 
length, over the river Drave, and the adjacent BattiMf' 
morasses/ has been always considered as a place 351 ^ 
of importance in the wars of Hungary. Mag- Sopt- 2S- 
nentius directing his march towards Mursa, set 
fire to the gates, and, by a sudden assault, had 
almost scaled the walls of the town. The vigi- 
lance of the garrison extinguished the flames ; the 
ap[)roach of Constantins left him no time to con- 
tinue the operations of the siege ; and the em- 
peror soon removed the only obstacle that could 
embarrass his motions, by forcing a body of 
troops "whieh liad taken post in an adjoining am- 
phitheatre. The field of battle round Mursa was 
a naked and level plain : on this ground the amiy 
of Constantins formed, with the Drave on their 
right; while their left, either from the nature of 
their disposition, or from the superiority of their 
cavalry, extended far beyond the right flank of 
Magnentius.^ The troops on both sides re- 
mained under arms,in anxious]expectation, during 
the greatest part of the morning ; and the son of 
Constantine, after animating his soldici's by an 
eloquent speech, retired into a clrarch at some 
distance from the field of battle, and committed 

' P i’eni^Brkable bridge, \ihich. is ilankecV with towers, anti 
supported on large wooden piles, was constructed, a. n. 1566, by 
i^ultan Soliiuan, to facilitate the inarch of his armies into Hungary* 

See IJrowne’s Travels, and Busching’s System of Geography, voL il, 

Ih BO*. . ' ' 

This position, and the subsequent evolutions^ are clearly, though 
^^^■c0ndBely,'described'%#ullaii, Grgt* iyp* ^ 
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?. to Ms generals the conduct of this decisive day.- 

* They deserved his confidence by the valour and 
military skill which they exerted. They wisely 
began the action upon the left ; and advancing 
tlieir whole wing of cavalry in an oblique line, 
they suddenly wheeled it on the right flank of the 
enemy, which was unprepared to resist the im- 
petuosity of their charge. But the Romans of 
the west soon rallied, by flhe habits of discipline ; 
and the barbarians of Germany supported the 
renown of their national bravery. The engage- 
ment soon became general; was maintained with 
various and singularturnsof fortune; and scarcely 
aided with the darkness of the night. The sig- 
nal victory which Constantius obtained is attri- 
buted to the arms of his cavalry. His cuirassiers 
are described as so many massy statues of steel, 
glittering with their scaly armour, and breaking 
with their ponderous lances the firm array of the 
Gallic legions. As soon as the legions gave way, 
the lighter and more active squadrons of the se- 
cond line rode sword in hand into the intervals, 
and completed the disorder. In the meanwhile 
the huge bodies of the Germans were exposed al- 
most naked to the dexterity of the oriental archers ; 
and Whole troc^s of those barbarians were urged 

* Salpic,iii.s Severus, 1. ii, p. 40.5. The emperof passed the day in 
prayer with Valens* the Arian bishop of Mursa» who gained his coa«» 
Mence by announcing the success of the battle. M. De Tillemont 
IHIst. des Emperors* tom. i?, p,T110) very properly remarks the 
Julian #ith:regard to, the personal prowess of Constantius 
in the battle of Mursa. ‘ The silence of fiattery Is eomelinaes ss«im! to 
ihe most pMtIve and autheatie ctidence^ 
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hy anguish and despair to precipitate themselves c’hap. 
into the broad and rapid stream of the Drave.® 

The number of the slain was computed at fifty- 
four thousand men, and the slaughter of the con- 
querors was more considerable than that of the 
vanquished ;* a circumstance which proves the 
obstinacy of the contest, and justifies the obser- 
vation of an ancient writer, that the forces of 
the empire were consumed in the fatal battle of 
Mursa, by the loss of a veteran army, sufficient 
to defend the frontiers, or to add new triumphs 
to the glory of Rome." Notwithstanding the 
invectives of a servile, orator, there is not the 
least reason to believe that the tyrant deserted 
his own standard in the beginning of the engage- 
ment. He seems to have displayed the virtues of 
a general and of a soldier till the day was irreco- 
verably lost, and his camp in the possession of 
the enemy. Magnentius then consulted his 

® Julian, Oral- i, p. 3^, Sf ; and Orat. Si, p* 59, 60, Zonaras, 
tom* ii, h p» 'H. Zosimus, Ikd of 

these celebrates the dexterity of the archer Menelaus, who could das* 
charge three arrows at the same time ; an advantage which, accord* 

’ ingto his apprehension of military ad'airs, materially contributed to 
the victory of Constantins. 

* According to Zonaras, Constantias, out of 80,000 men, lost 
30,000 ; and Magnentius lost 24,000 out of 36,000. The other 
articles of this account seem probable and authentic, but the num«* 
hers of the tyrant’s army must have been mistaken, either by the au* 
thor or his transcribers. Magnentius had collected the whole force 
of the West, Romans and barbarians, into one formidable body, 
which cannot fairly be estimated at less than 100,000 men. Juliana 
Orat. i, p. 34, -.SS. 

« Ingentes Ei i. vires ea dimicatione consumptse sunt, ad quse* 

Ilbet bella externa tdonea*, quae multum triumphorum possent secu« 
ritatlsque conferre.* Butropius, Xg 13. The younger Victor expresses! 
himself to the same effect. 
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CHAP, safety, and throwing away the imperial orno' 
ments, escaped with some difficulty from the 
pursuit of the light horse, who incessantly fol- 
lowed his rapid flight from the banks of the 
Drave to the foot of the Julian Alps.’^ 

The approach of winter supplied the indolence 

Conquest of Constautiuswith specious reasons for deferring 

ofitalv, * * * ” 

A. B. 33S. the prosecution of the war till the ensuing spring. 
Magnentius had fixed his residence in the city of 
Aquileia, and shewed a seeming resolution to 
dispute the passage of the mountains and morasses 
which fortified the confines of the Venetian pro- 
vince. The surprisal of a castle in the Alps by 
the secret march of the imperialists, coidd scarce- 
ly have determined him to relinquish the possession 
of Italy, if the inclinations of the people had sup- 
ported the cause; of their tyrant.^' But tlie me- 
mory of the cruelties exercised by his ministers, 
after the unsuccessfiil revolt of Nepotian, had left 
a deep impression of horror and resentment on the 
minds of the Romans. That rash youth, the son 
of the princess Eutropia, and the nephew of 
Constantine, had seen with indignation the scep- 
tre of the West usurped by a perfidious barbarian, 

^ On this occasion, we must prefer the luunspected testimony of 
Zosimus and Zonaras to the flattering assertions of Julian, The 
yoiingyr Victor paints the character of Magnentius in a singular 
light: Sermonis acor, aniini tumidi, et imraodice timidus ; artifex 

«* tamen ad occultandam audacia.* specie formicUiiem,*^ Is it most 
likely that iu the hattlie of, Muysa his behaviour was governed by 
nature or by art f I should incline for the latter. 

^ , Julian, Orai 1| ' In place* ' however* a# well 

as In 0|E‘atlon.ii, p. the general disposition of the 

Semite, the p^ple, aad.th^,^M^rs of Italy, towards the party of to 
mipemn ■ 
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Arming a desperate troop of slaves and gladiators, chap. 
he overpowered the feeble guard of the domestic 
tranquillity of Rome, received the homage of the 
senate, and assuming the title of Augustus, pre- 
cariously reigned during a tumult of twenty-eight 
days. The march of some regular forces put an 
end to Ms ambitious hopes : the rebellion was ex- 
tinguished in the blood of Nepotian, of his mo- 
ther Eiitropia, and of his adherents ; and the pro- 
scription was extended to all who had contracted 
a fatal alliance with the name and family of Con- 
stantine.’’ But as soon as Constantins, after the 
battle of Miirsa, became master of the sea-coast of 
Dalmatia, a band of noble exiles, who had ven- 
tured to equip a fleet in some harbour of the Ha- 
driatic, sought protection and revenge in his vic- 
torious camp. By their secret intelligence with 
their contrymen, Rome and the Italian cities were 
persuaded to display the banners of Constantius 
on their walls. The grateful veterans, enrich- 
ed by the liberality thd Mther, s%nalizerf 
their gratitude and loyalty to the son. The ca- 
valry, the legions, and the auxiliaries of Italy, 
renewed their oath of allegiance to Constantius; 
and the usurpei’, alarmed by the general deser- 
tion, was compelled, With the remains of his 
faithful troops, to retire beyond the Alps into the 

* The elder Victor describes in a pathetic manner the miserable 
condition of„ Eome : Cnjus stoMum ingenlmm odm m patrl** 

busque exitio fuit, uti passim domus, fora, via;, templaque, 

H eadtiveribnsqne <^pia’entiir hustornmmodo.**' Athanasius (tosm i, 
p. deplores the fate of sewaUtetrious victims; and Julian. 

(Orat. 11, 1% 58) execrates the cruelty of Marcellinus,- the iinplscthte* 
enemy of the house of 'Coiistantlnet ■■ 
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CHAP, provinces of GaiiL The detachments, however, 

which were ordered either to press or to intercept " .. 
the flight of Magnentius, conducted themselves 
with the usual imprudence of success; and allowed 
him, in the plainsof Pavia, an opportunity of turn- 
ing on his pursuers, and of gratifying his despair, 
hy the carnage of a useless victory 
Last defeat The pride of Magnentius was reduced, by re- 
’ peated misfortunes, to sue, and to sue in vain, for 
r'o dispatched a senator, in whose 

August 10. abilities he confided, and afterwards several bi- 
shops, whose holy character might obtain a more 
favourable audience, with the offer of resigning 
the purple, and the promise of devoting the re- 
mainder of his life to the service of tlie emperor. 

But Constantins, though he granted fair terms 
of pardon and reconciliation to all who abandoned 
the standard of rebellion,*’ avowed his inflexible 
resolution to inflict a just punishment on the crimes 
of an assassin, whom he prepared to overwhelm 
on eveiy side by the effort of his victorious 
arms. An imperial fleet acquii-ed the easy pos- 
session of Africa and Spain ; confirmed the waver- 
ing faith of the Moorish nations ; and landed a 
considerable force, which passed the Pyrenees, 
and advanced towards Lyons, the last and fatal 
Station of Magnentius.” The temper of the ty- 

Slosim* I* ih 133. Victor In Epitome. The panegyrists of 
Constantins* with their usual candour, forget to mention tliis met- 
dental defeat. ^ 

^ Slonaras, tom* it, p* If. . Julian, In several places ^ 

the, two orations, expatiates' on the clemency of Constwitlus to the, 
rebels, . ' ’ . . 

Z Zodmt h Us p, 133* Julian* Orat, is p* 40 1 li* p. f4 
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rant, which was never incimed to clemency, was c hta f. 
urged by distress to exercise every act of oppres- 
sioii which could extort an immediate supply from 
the cities of Gaul.* Their patience was at 
length exhausted ; and Treves, the seat of prae- 
torian government, gave the signal of revolt, by 
shutting her gates against Decentius, who had 
been raised by his brother to the rank either of 
Caesar or of Augustus.® From Treves, Decen- 
tius was obliged to retire to Sens, where he was 
soon surrounded by an army of Germans, whom 
the pernicious arts of Constantius had introduced 
into the civil dissentions of Rome.^ In the mean- 
time, the imperial troops forced the passages of 
the Cottian Alps, and in the bloody combat of 
mount Seleucus iri-evocably fixed the title of re- 
bels on the party of Magnentius.* He was un- 


^ Ainmiaii. xv, 6. Zosiin, L ii, pi 133. Julian, who (Orat. i® 
p. 40) inveighs against the cruel effects of the tyrant’s €lesi>air, 
jnentions (Orat. i, p. 34) the oppressive edicts which were dictated 
by his necessities, or by his avarice. His subjects were compelled 
to purchase the imperial demesnes ; a doubtful and dangerous spe- 
cies of property, which, in case of a revolution, might be imputed 
to them as a treasonable usurpation. 

® The medals of Magnentius celebrate the victories of the ttvo 
August!, and of the Caesar. The Caesar was another brother, named 
Dcsiderius. See Tillemont, Hist, des Fmpereurs, tom. iv, p. 757. 

^ Julian, Orat. i, p. 40; ii, j[>. 74, with Spanheim, p. 203* His 
Commentary illustrates the transactions of this civil war. Mobs 
Seleuci was a small place in the Cottian Alps, a few miles distant 
from Vapincuin, or Gap, an episcopal city of Bauphne. See d’Aiiville 
'Notice de la Gaiiie, p. 464 ; and Longucruc Description de la Frances^ 
p. 327. 

s Zosimus, 1. ii, p. 134* Liban.' Orat. x, p. 268, 269. The 
latter most vehemently mTaigns this cruel and selfish policy of Cob* 
stantiusv 

M S 
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•able to bring another army into the field ; the 
fidelity of hisguards was corrupted ; and whenhe 
appeared in public to animate them by his exhort- 
ations, he was saluted with an unanimous shout 
of “ Long live the emperor Constantius !” The 
tyrant, who perceived thatthey were preparingto 
deserve pardon and rewards by the sacrifice of the 
most obnoxious ci'irainal, prevented their design 
by falling on his sword a death more easy and 
more honourable than he could hope to obtain 
from the hands of an enemy, whose revenge would 
have been coloured with the specious pretence of 
justice and fraternal piety. The example of sui- 
cide was imitated by Decentius, who strangled 
himself on the news of his brother’s death. The 
author of the conspnacy, Marcellinus, had long 
since disappeared in the battle of IMursa,' and 
the public tranquillity was confirmed by the exe- 
cution of the surviving leaders of a guilty and un- 
successful faction. A severe inquisition was ex- 
tended over all who, either from choice or from 
compulsion, had been involved in the cause of 
rebellion. Paul, suniamed Catena, from his su- 

^ Julian, Orat. i, p, 40. Zoshnus, 1. il, p. 13-t. Socrates, L li, 

31^. So 2 :omen, L iv, c. f. The younger Victor describes his death 
with some horrid cii-cumstances : Transibsso latere, ut erat vast! cor* 
poris, vulnere naribiisque et ore cruorem effimdens, exspiravlt. If 
we can give credit to Zonaras, the tyrant, before he expii>ed, had 
the pleasure of murdering with his own hands his mother and liisbro.* 
ther Besiderlixs. ' , " ' 

^ Julian (Oral, i, p, 68, 69) seems at a loss to determine, whc* 
iher he indicted on himself the punishment of his crimes, whether 
lie was drowned in the .Bmye, oi*' whether he xvas carried by the a- 
veiiging damons from the Md of^attle to his destined place of eternal ^ 
tortures# , - , , . , ' ’ ^ . 
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periorskilliu the judicial exercise of tyranny, was 
sent to explorethelatentremainsoftheconspiracy 
in the remote province of Britain. 1 he honest in- 
dignation expressed by Martm,vice praefectofthe 
island, was interpreted as an evidence of his own 
guilt ; and the governor was urged to the neces- 
sity of turning" against his breast the sword with 
which he had been provoked to wound the im- 
perial minister. The most innocent subjects of the 
West were exposed to exile and confiscation, 
to death and torture ; and as the timid are always 
cruel, the mind of Constantius was inaccessible to 
piercy.'' 

Ammiao. 5 { xxh. 


€HAF. 

xvill. 
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CHAP. XIX, 

Constantius sole emperor. — 'Elevation and death of 
Gallus, -^Danger and elevation of Julian. — -Sar- 
matian and Persian tears. — Victories of Julian Jn 
Gaul. 

■ i-in 

CHAP. 1 he divided provinces of the empire were 
’ again united by the victory of Constantins ; 
Power of i)ut as that feeble prince was destitute of personal 
nuchs!' merit, either in peace or war ; as he feared his 
generals, and distrusted his ministers; the triumph 
of his arms served only to establish the reign of 
the eumichs over the Roman world. Those un- 
happy beings, the ancient production of oriental 
jealousy and despotism,* were introduced into 
Greece and Rome by the contagion of Asiatic 
luxury.’’ Theirprogress was rapid; and the eu- 
nuchs, who, in the time of Augustus, had been 
abhorred, as the monstrous retinue of an Egyp- 
tian queen,'’ were gradually admitted into the fa- 

« AmmlaHiis (1. xiv, c. 6) imputes the first practice of castration 
to the cruel ingenuity of Semiramis, who is supposed to have rejgn* 
ed above nineteen hundred years before Christ. The use of eunuchs 
is of highaatjquityj both in Asia and Egypt. They are mentioned 
in the law of Moses, Deuteron. xxiii, 1. See Coguet^ Origines des 
Loix, Ac. Fart i, I. i, c. 3. 

^ Eiinuchum dixti velle te ; 

Quia solas utuntur his reginas— 

Terent. Eunuch, act, i, scene 2. 

This play is translated from Menander, and the original must have 
appeared soon after, the eastern conquests of Alexander. 

«, ' Miles ^adnnibus ■ 

Servlre rugosis potest. ' 

Orat. Carm* v. 9 ^ and Dacier sc! Ioc» 

By 
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milies of mati’ons, of senators, and of the em- chap. 
nerors themselves.'^ Restrained by the severe 
edicts of Domitian and Nerva,® cherished by the 
pride of Diocletian, reduced to an humble station 
by the prudence of Constantine,*^ they multiplied 
in the palaces of his degenerate sons, and in- 
sensibly acquired the knowledge, and at length 
the direction, of the secret councils of Constan- 
tius. The aversion and contempt which man- 
kind has so uniformily entertained for that im- 
perfect species, appears to have degraded their 
character, and to have rendered them almost as 
incapable as they were supposed to be, of con- 
ceiving any generous sentiment, or of perform- 
ing any wdftby action# 

By the word s^ado, the Komans very forcibly expressed their abhor* 
mice of this mutilated condition. The Greek appellation of eimuchs, 
which insensibly prevailed, had a milder sound, and a more am- 
biguous sense. 

** We need only mention Foskles, a freedmaii and eunuch of 
Claudius, in whose favour the emperor prostituted some of the most 
honourable rewards of military valpur*,,: See Sueton. in Claudio, c. 28* 

■Fosides employed a jiart of his wealth In building. 

Ut Spado vincel^at Capitolia hoatra 

Fosides- Jo venal. Sat. xiv, 

Castrari mares vetuit. Sueton. in Domitian. c. 7. See Dion. 

Cassius, 1. Ixvii, p. HOT, i. Ixviii, p. 1119. 

^ There is a passage in the Augustan History, p. 137, in which 
Lampridius, whilst he praises Alexander Severus and Constantine, for 
restraining the tyranny of the eunuchs, deplores the mischiefs w^hich 
they occasioned in other reigns. Hue accedit quodeunuchos nee in 
consiliis nec in ministeriis habuit ; qui soli principes perdunt, dum 
eos more gentium aut regum Persarum volunt vivere ; qui a populo 
etiam amicis.simum semovent ; qui internuntii sunt, tiliud quam res-s 
pondctiir referentes ; daudentes princiiiem suum, et ageutes ante 
omnia ne quid sciat. 

s Xenophon (Cyropsedia, I. viii, p* 540) has stated the specious 
j^-easons which engaged Cyrus to entrust his person to the guard of 

€unucbs« 
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CHAP, skilled in the arts of flattery and intrigue; and 
they alternatively governed the mind of Constan- 
" tins by his fears, his indolence, and his vanity.** 
Whilst he viewed in a deceitful mirror the fair 
appearance of public prosperity, he supinely per- 
mitted them to intercept the complaints of the 
injured provinces, to accumulate immense trea- 
sures by the sale of justice and of honours ; to 
disgrace the most important dignities, by the pro- 
motion of those who had piu'chased at their hands 
the powers of oppression,* and to gratify their re- 
sentment against the few independent spirits, who 
arrogantly refused to solicit the protection of slaves. 
Of these slaves the most distinguished w'as the 
chamberlain Eusebius, who niled the monarch 
and the palace with such absolute sway, thatCon- 
stantius, according to the sarcasm of an impartial 
historian, possessed some credit with this haughty 

eunuchs. He had observed in animals, that although the practice of 
(Castration might tame their ungovernable fierceness, it did not dimi- 
nish their strength or spirit ; and he persuaded himself, that those who 
were separated from the rest of human kind, would be more firmly 
attached to the person of their benefactor. Bat a long experience 
has contradicted the judgment of Cyrus. Some partieulaj.- instances 
jiiay occur of eunuchs distinguished by their fidelity* their valour, and 
their abilities ; but if we examine the general history of Persia, India, 
and China., we shall find that the power of the eunuchs has uniformly 
marked the decline and fall of every dynasty. 

^ See Ammianus iMarcellinus, I. xxi, c. 10 ; I. xxii, c. 4 The whole 
tenor of his impartial history serves to justify the imectives of Ma« 
inerthms, of Libanius, and of Julian himself, who have insulted the 
vices of the court of Constantius. 

* Aurelius Victor censures the negligence of his sovereign in choosing 
the governors of the ■ provinees, and the generals of the army, mid 
concludes his history with. a very bold observation, as it is much more 
dangerous under a fiseMe reigirto attack the ministers Ilian the master 
hiiYiself. verum absolvam brevi, ut imperatore Ipso clarius Ita 

vipparitorum plerisque magis atrox nihil” 
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favourite.** By Ms artful suggestions, the em- chap. 
i peror was persuaded to subscribe the condemna- 

tioii of the unfortunate Gallus, and to add a new 
crime to the long list of unnatural murders 
w hich pollute the honour of the house of Con- 
y stantine. 

When the two nephews of Constantine, Gallus EciueatioH 
and Julian, were saved from the fury of the sol-ana juiiL. 
i diers, the former was about twelve, and the latter 

I about six, years of age ; and, as the eldest wnis 

thought to be of a sickly constitution, they ob- 
tained with the less difficulty a precarious and de- 
pendent life, from the affected pity of-Constan.. 
tins, who w’as sensible that the execution of these 
helpless orphans would have been esteemed, by 
I all mankind, an act of the most deliberate cruel- 

f ty.* Different cities of Ionia and Bithynia were 

assigned for the places of their exile and educa- 
tion ; but, as soon as their growing years ex- 
cited the jealousy of the emperor, he judged it 
more pradent to secure those unhappy youths iu 
the strong castle of Macellum, near C«sarea. 

! The treatment wduch they experienced during a 

I six years confinement, was partly such as they 

1 could hope from a careful guardian, and partly 

such as they might dread from a suspicious ty- 

^ Apiid quern (si vere clici debeat) miiltum Constantius potiut- 
^ ' Ammien* 1. xviii, c. 4. ' 

• ' • ^ Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. iii, p, 90) j'eproaches the apostate with 

I Ills Higratitiide towards Mark, bishop of Arethusa, who had cointri^ 

1 bu ted to save his life; and we learn, though from a less respectable 

authority (Tillemont, Hist, des Einpereurs, tom, iv. p. 910), that 
JiilktJt was cqnceaW |,3^ »anetiiary of si church. 
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CHAP, rant.® Their prison was an ancient palace, the 
residence of the kings of Cappadocia ; the situa- 
tion was pleasant, the building stately, the inclo- 
sure spacious. They pursued their studies, and 
practised their exercises, under the tuition of the 
most skilful masters ; and the luunerous house- 
hold appointed to attend, or rather to guaid, 
the nephews of Constantine, was not unworthy 
of the dignity of their birth. But they could not 
disguise to themselves that they were depriv^ed of 
fortune, of freedom, and of safety ; secluded from 
the society of all whom they could trust or 
esteem, and condemned to pass their melancholy 
hours in the eonipany of slaves, devoted to the 
commands of a tyrant, who had already injured 
them beyond the hope of reconciliation. At 
length, however, the emergencies of the state 
compelled the eniperor, or rather his eunuchs, to 
Callus dc- invest Gallus, in the twenty-fiftli year of his age, 
* ' with the title of Ciesar, and to cement tliispoii- 
March^s’ Connection by his marriage with the princess 

Coustantina. After a formal intersiew, in wiiich 
the tw'o princes mutuaily engaged their faith 
never to undertake any thing to the prejudice of 
each other, they repaired without delay to their 
respective stEttions. Constantius continued his 
march towards the west, and Gallus fixed his re- 

“ The most aiitheutic account of the education and adventures oi 
Julian, is contained m the epiKlIe ox' manifesto which he himself ad* 
dressed to Ahe senate and 'people 'of Athens* Libaniiis (Orat* Paren** 
ta!is)i on the sideAf the Pagans, and Socrates (L ill, c» 1), on that 
of the Christians^ hate 'preserved several interesting drciiiiistances. 
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sideace at Aiitiocli, from 'Whence, with a dele* chap, 
‘ffated aatliority, he administered the five great 

dioceses of the eastern prjefecture." In this for- 
tunate change, the new Ciesar was not unmind- 
ful of his brother Julian, who obtained the ho- 
nours of his rank, the appearances of liberty, and 
the restitution of an ample patrimony.^ 

The waiters the most indulgent to the memory CmeHy 
of Galhis, and even Julian himself, though heprudenec 
wished to cast a veil over the frailties of hisbrQ-'’^®“^“®' 
ther, are obliged to confess that the Caesar was in- 
capable of reigning. Transported from a prison 
to a throne, he possessed neither genius nor appli- 
cation, nor docility to compensate for the want of 
knowledge and experience. A temper naturally 
morose and violent, instead of being corrected, 
was soured by solitude and adversity ; the remem- 
brance of what he had endured, disposed him to 
retaliation rather than to sympathy ; and the un- 
governed sallies of his rage were often fatal to 
those who approached his person, or were sub- 
ject ■ to his power.’' Constantina, his wife, is 

For tlie promotion of Gallus, sec Idatius, Zosimus, and the 
two Victors* According to Philostorgiiis (1. iv, c. 1), TheopMIus® 
an Arian bishop, was the witness, and, as it were, the guarantee, of 
this solemn engagement. He supported that character with gene* 
rous firmness ; but M. dc Tillemont (Hish des Empereiirs, tom. iv, 
p. 1120) tliink.s it very improbable that an heretic should have pos- 
sessed such virtue. 

Julian was at first permitted to pursue his studies at Constanti- 
nople, but the reputation which he acquired soon excited the jea- 
lousy of Constantius ; and the young prince was advised to tvith- 
draw himself to the less conspicuous scenes of Bythynia and Ionia. 

P See Julian ad s.p.< 3 .a. p. 27L Jerom. in Chron. Aurelius 
Victor, Eutropins, x, 14 I shall copy the, words of Eutropius, who 

wrote 
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F. aescrifoed, not as a woman, but as one of the iii" 
fernal furies, tormented with an insatiate thirst of 
"tinman blood.’ Instead of employing her in- 
fluence to insinuate the mild counsels of pnidence 
and hiunanity, she exasperated the fierce passions 
of her husband ; and as she retained the vanity, 
though she had renounced the gentleness of her 
sex, a pearl necklace was esteemed an equivalent 
price for the murder of an innocent and virtuous 
nobleman/ The cruelty of Gallus was some- 
times displayed in the undissembled violence of 
popular or military executions : and was some- 
t imes disguised by the abuse of la w, and tlie forms 
of judicial pi’oceedings. The jirivate houses of 
Antioch, and the places of public resort, were be- 
sieged by spies and informers ; and the Caesar 
himself, concealed in a plebeian habit, very fre- 
quently condescended to assume that odious cha- 
racter. Every apartment of the palace was adorn- 
ed with the instruments of death and torture, and 
a general consternation was diffused through the 
capital of Syria. The prince of the East, as if he 

wrote his abrklgement about fifteen years after the death of Gallus^ 

1 herti wa-S no longer any motive either to tiatter or to depre« 

eiatc his character. Maitis indviltbus gestis Gallus Csesar vir 

** nritura ferox ct ad tyrannidem protiicr, si suo jure imperare li-- 

: XTifeSet.**- 

3legtera quidetn mortalis, infiammatrix saevientis assidua, hu« 
raani cruuris avida, &c. Aminian. Marceliin. L xiv, c. 1. The sin- 
cerity of Ammlanus would not sufl'erhirato misrcpresenit facts or 
eharaeter.s, hut his love of ambitkus ornaments freqiietilly betrayed, 
him into an on^itural vehemence of expression. 

* His name Clematius Alexandria, and his only crioie 

a rdfusfd tc gratify, the desires of his motlier-iii-law ; wlio so« 
«4lcited his death,' hecatisc she been disappointed of his lovCf Airi"' 
mian. 1. xiv, c. 1» 
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Jiad been conscious how much he had to fear, chap. 
•ftiid howlittlehe deserved to reign, selected fortlie 
objects of his resentment, the provincials accused 
of some imaginm’y treason, and his own courtiers, 
whom with more reason he suspected of incensing, 
by their secret corresjmndence, the timid and sus- 
picious mind of Constantius. But he forgot that 
he was depriving himself of his only support, the 
affection of the people ; whilst he furnished the 
malice of his enemies with the arms of truth, and 
afforded the emperor the fairest pretence of ex- 
acting the forfeit of his purple, and of his life.* 

As lonsr as the civil war suspended the fate of 
the Roman world, Constantius dissembled hispemimi- 
knowledge of the weak and crueladthinistration 
to which his choice had subjected the East ; and 
the discoveiy of some assassins, secretly dispatched 
to Antioch by the tyrant of Gaul, was employed 
to convince tlie public, that the emperor and the 
Caesar were united by the same interest, and pur- 
sued by the same enemies,* , But when the vic- 
tory was decided in favour of Constantius, his de- 
pendent colleague became less useful and less for- 
midable. Every circumstance of his conduct was 
severelyand suspiciously examined, and itwas pri- 
vately resolved, either to deprive Gallus of the 

» See ill Ammianus (L xiv, c. 1-7) a very ample detail of the 
cnielties of Gallus. His brother Julian (p. S73) insinuates# that 
a s?ecrct conspiracy bad been formed against him ; and Zqsimns 
names (L ii, p. 1S5) the persons engaged in it; a minister of coni^ 
siclerable rank, and two obscure agents, who were resolved to mako 
their fortune. " 

^ Zonaras, L xiil, tom* ii.# p* 17, 18. The - assassins had seduced ■ 
a great number of legionaries ; but their designs were discovered 
and re? ttded by liu old In whose cottage they lodgetb- 
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purple, or at least to remove liim from the ihdo- 
Jent luxury of Asia to the hardships and daugep 
of a German war. The death of Theophilus, 
consular of the province of Syria, who in a time 
of scarcity had been massacred by the people of 
Antiocli, with the connivance, and almost at 
the instigation, of Gallus, was justly resented, not 
only as an act of wanton cruelty, but as a dan- 
gerous insult on the supreme majesty of Constan- 
tius. Two ministers of illustrious rank, Domi- 
tian, the oriantal prefect, and Montias, quaestor 
of the palace, were empowered by a special com- 
missioi* to visit and reform the state of the East. 
They were instructed to behave towards Gallus 
with moderation and respect, and, by the gentlest 
arts of persuasion, to engage him to comply: with 
the invitatiott of his brother. and colieague. The 
raslmess of th^ praefect disappointed these prudent 
measures, and hastened his own ruin, as well as 
that of his enemy. On his arrival at Antioch, 
Domitian passed disdainfully before the gates of 
the palace, and alleging a slight pretence of in- 
disposition, continued several days in sullen re- 
tirement, to prepare an inflammatory memorial, 
whidi he transmitted to the imperial court. 
Yielding at length to the pi’essing solicitations of 
Gallus, the praefect condescended to take his seat 
in council ; but his first step was to signify a con- 
cise and haughty mandate, importing that the 
Caesar should iihhaediately repair to Italy, and 
threatening that he himself would punish his de- 
lay or hesitation, by suspending the usual allow- 
ance of his household. The nephew and daughter 
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of Constantine, who could ill brook the insolence 
’ of a subject, expressed their resentment by in- 
stantly delivering Domitian to the custody of a 
guard. The quarrel still admitted of some terms 
of accommodation. They were rendered imprac- 
ticable by the imprudent behaviour of Mon- 
tius, a statesman, whose art and experience were 
frequently betrayed by the levity of his disposi- 
tion.* The quaestor reproached Gallus in haugh- 
ty language, that a prince who was scarcely au- 
thorized to remove a municipal magistrate should 
presume to imprison a praetorian praefect ; con- 
voked a meeting of the civil and military officers ; 
and requh’ed them, in the name of their sove- 
reign, to defend the person and dignity of his 
representatives. By this rash declaration of war, 
the impatient temper of Gallus was provoked to 
embrace the most desperate counsels. He order- 
ed his guards to stand to their anns, assembled 
the populace of Antioch, and recommended to 
their zeal the care of his safety and revenge. His 
commands were too fatally obeyed. They rude- 
ly seized the praefect and the quaestor, and tying 
their legs together with ropes, they dragged 
them through the streets of the city, inflicted 
a thousand insults and a thousand wounds on these 
unhappy victims, and at last precipitated their 

* In the present text of Ammianws, we read, asper^ ijuidem, sed 
ad &njf«ifmpropensior ; which forms a sentence of contradictory non- 
sense. With the aid of an old mawtiscript, Valesius has rectiSed the 
llrst of these corruptions, and we perceive a ray of light in the substi*# 
tution of the word ‘vafen It we venture to change lenitatem into le* 
vitatemj this alteration of a single letter will rendet the whole passage; 

■ and consistent. 
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CHAP.' mangled aud lifeless bodies into the stream of the 
Oroiites." 

Danger- After sucli a deed, whatever might have been 
to the designs of Gallus, it was only in a field of 
(taiiii?. battle that he could assert his innocence with any 
hope of success. But the mind of that prince was 
formed of an equal mixture of violence and weak- 
ness. Instead of assuming the title of Augustus, 
instead of employing in his defence the troops 
and treasures of the JEast, he suffered himself to 
be deceiv;ed by the affected tranquillity of Con- 
stantins, who, leaving him the vain pageantry of 
a court, imperceptibly recalled tiie veteran legions 
from the provinces of Asia. But as it still ap- 
peared dangerous to arrest Gallus in his capital, 
the slow and safer arts of dissimulation were prac- 
tised wijth success. Tbe frequent and pressing e- 
pistles of Cons^fttius were filled, with professions 
of confidence and friendship; exliortingthe Csesar 
to discliarge the duties of his high station, to re- 
lieve his colleague fi-om apart of the public cares, 
and to assist the West by his presence, his coun- 
sels, and bis armSr After so many reciprocal in- 
juries, Gallus had reason to fear and to distrust. 
But he had neglected the opportunities of flight 
andof resistance; he was seduced by the flattering 
assurances of the tribune Scudilo, who, under 
tiie semblance of a rough soldier, disguised the 

^ Insteadh of being obliged collect scattered and iinperfeci- 
bints from vadmis,top^^s, we bnw enter info the full stream of the hl«« 
ehd'need refer to the seventh and ninth cha]> 

Plsiiostorgiirs, however* (L hi. e* 3$) 
tlsaugh paitUl to fealitis,' siohfd not be entirely overioohed. ■ 
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most artful insinuation ; and he depended on the chap. 
credit of his wife Constantina, till the unseason- 
able death of that princess completed the ruin 
in which he had been involved by her impetuous 
passions.* 

After a long delay, the reluctant Cassar set for- , 
%¥aras on Ins journey to the miperiai court. From death, 

Antioch to Hadrianople, he traversed the wide December, 
extent of his dominions with a mimeroiis and 
stately train ; and as he laboured to conceal his 
apprehensions from the world, and perhaps from 
himself, he entertained the people of Constanti- 
nople with an exhibition. -of the games of the 
circus. The progress of the journey might, how- 
ever, have warned him of the impending danger, 

In all the principal cities he was met by ministers 
of confidence, commissioned to seize the offices of 
government, to observe his motions, and to pre- 
vent the hasty sallies of his despair, The persons 
dispatched to secure the provinces which he left * 
behind, passed him with dold. saJutatHms, or af- 
fected disdain; and the troops, whose station lay 
along the public road, were studiously removed 
on bis approach, lest they might be tempted to 
offer their swords for the service of a civil war.^ 

^ She had preceded her husband ; but died of a fever on the road» 

4 a little place in Bithynia, called Ccenum GaJiicanum, . 

y The Thebaean legions, which were then quartered at Hadrian™ 
ople, sent a deputation to Gallus, with a tender of their services. Am* 
liiian* 1. xiv, c. 11. The Kotitia (s. 6, SO, 38, edit. Labb.) men* 
tions three several legions which bore the name of Thcbssan. The 
2 eal of M. de Voltaire, to destroy a despicable though celebrated le« 
gend, has tempteid him, on the slightest grounds, to deny the existence 
of a Thebffian w the Eoman armies* Oeuvres de Vbl« 

tai.re, tom xv# p. quarto editiom 
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After Gallus had been permitted to repose him- 
self a few days at Hadrianople, he received a 
mandate, expressed in the most haughty and ab- 
solute style, that his splendid retinue should halt 
in that city, while the Caesar, himself with only 
ten post-carriages, should hasten to the imperial 
residence at hlilan. In this rapid journey, the 
profound respect w'hich was due to the brother 
and colleague of Constantius, was insensibly 
changed into rude familiarity ; and Gallus, who 
discovered in the countenances of the attendants, 
tliat they already considered themselves as his 
guards, and might soon be employed as his exe- 
cutioners, began to accuse his fatal rashness, and 
to recollect with terror and remorse the conduct 
by Avhich he had provoked his fate. The dissi- 
mulation which had hitherto been preserved, was 
laid aside at Petovio in Pannonia. He was con- 
ducted to a palace in the suburbs, where the ge- 
neral Barbatio,with a select band of soldiers, who 
could neither be moved by pity, nor corrupted by 
rewards, expected the arrival of liis illustrious 
victim. In the close of the evening he was ar- 
rested, ignominiously sti'ipped of the ensigns of 
Cajsar, and hurried awmy to Pola in Istria, a se- 
(piesterod prison which had been so recently pol- 
luted W'ith royal Wood. The horror which he felt 
was soon increased by the appearance of his im- 
placable enemy the eunuch Eusebius, who, w-ith 
the assistance of a irotary and a tribune, pi'ocecded 
to interrogate him concerning the administration 
of the East. The Caesar sunk under the weight 
of shame and giiilt, confessed all the criminal 
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actionSjandailtlietreasonSblo designs with which chap. ' 
he was charged ; and by imputing them to the 
advice of his wife, exasperated the indignation 
ofConstantras,wlioi'eviewed with partial prejudice 
the minutes of the examination. The emperor was 
easily convinced, that his owii safety was incom- 
patible with the life of his cousin : the sentence of 
death was signed, dispatched, and executed ; ami 
the nephew of Constantine, with his iiands tied 
behind his back, was behcaded in prison like the 
vilest malefactor.’* Those wdio are inclined to 
palliate the cruelties of Constantius, assert that he 
soon relented, and endeavoured to recal theblood_y 
mandate ; butthatthesecondmessengerentrusted 
wdth the reprieve, was detained by the eunuchs, 
who dreaded the unforgiving temper of Gallus, 
and were desirous of reuniting to i/ieir empire the 
wealthy provinces of the East.'^ 

Besides the reigning emperor, Julian alone The Dan. 
survived, of all the humerous posterity of Con-f“ji“oi- 
stantius Chlorus. The misfortune of his royalJ«iian- 
birth involved him in the disgrace of Gallus. 

From his retirement in the happy country of 
Ionia, he was conveyed Under a strong guard to 

^ See the complete narrative of the journey and 4eath of Gallus 
in Ammianus, 1. 1-1, c* 11- Julian complaiijs that his brother was 
put to death w*ithout a trial ; attempts to justify, or at least to ex* 
cusc^^the cruel revenge w'hich he had inflictecl on his enemies 5 but 
seems at last to acknowledge that he might justly have been deprived 
of the jiurple, 

^ Philostorgius^ L iv, c. 1. Zonaras, 1. xiii, tom. ii, p. 19. Hut 
the former was partial tmvards an 4rian monarch, and the latter 
transcribed, without dipice' or criticism^ whatever he foun^ iit 
writings of the ancients# 
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the court of Milan ; where he languished above . 
seven months, in the continual apprehension of 
suffering the sameignominious death, which was 
daily inflicted, almost before his eyes, on the 
friends and adherents of his persecuted family. 
His looks, hisgestures, his silence, were scrutinized 
with malignant curiosity, and he was perpe- 
tually assaulted by enemies, whom he had never 
offended, and by arts to which he was a stranger.'' 
But in the schoOt of adversity, Julian insen- 
sibly acquired the tirtues of firmness and dis- 
cretion. He defended his honour, as well as 
his life, against the ensnaring subtleties of the 
eunuchs, who endeavoured to extort some decla- 
ration of his sentiments ; and whilst he cai)!~ 
tiously suppressed his grief and resentment, he 
nobly disdained to 'iiatter the tyrant, by any 
seerning approbation of his brother’s murder. 
Julian most devoutly ascribes his miraculous de- 
liverance to the protection of the gods, wdio had 
exempted his innocence from the sentence of de- 
struction pronounced by their justice against the 
impious house of Gohstantine.' As the most ef- 
fectual instrument of their providence, he grate- 

^ See Ammianus MarceHin.,1. c. I, 3-8. _ Julian himself, In 
his epistle to the Athenians, draws a very lively and just picture of 
his danger’, and of his sentiments. He shews, however, a ten- 
dency to exaggerate his sufiferings, by insinuating, though in obscure 
terms, that they lasted above a year | a period whicli cannot be re-« 
concilfid with the truth of chronology. 

, haa.worlt^ thCj and misfortunes of the family of 

which is happily conceived and 
Hgreeahly related. ' It conclusion of the seventh oration* 

from whence it has been. det^cSed and translated by the Abbe dc la 
Bleteiie. Vei dcs Jov!e% 385-4'08t ■ ’ 
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fully acknowledgesthesjteadyaiMigerierousfriend- chap. 
ship of the empress iil^usehia,^ a woman of beauty 
and merit, who, by the ascendent which she had 
gained over, the mind of her husband, counter- 
balanced, in some measure, the powerful con- 
spiracy of the eunuchs. By the intercession of his 
patroness, Julian was admitted into the imperial 
presence ; he pleaded his cause with a decent 
freedom, he was heard with favour ; and, notwith- 
standing the efibrts of his enemies, who urged 
the danger of sparing an avenger of the blood of 
Galius, themilder sentiment of Eusebia prevailed 
in the council. But the, effects of a second in- 
terview were dreaded by the eunuchs ; and Ju- 
lian was advised to withdraw for a while into the 
neighbourhood of Milan, till the emperor thought Hs is sent 
proper to assign the city of Athens for the place 1 “ ^.*55*’ 
of his honourable exile. As he had discovered, 
from his earliest youth, a propensity, or rather 
passion, for the language, the manners, thd^iearn- 
ing, and the reHgioa;of the Greeks, ; he o 
with pleasure an order so agreeable to his wishes. 

Far from the tumult of arms and the treachery 
of courts, he spent six months amidst the groves 
of the academy, in a free intercourse with the 
philosophers of the age, who studied to cultivate 
the genius, to encourage the vanity, and to in- 
flame the devotion of their royal pupiL Their 

^ Site’; was a native of Thes$aloriiqa lii Macedonia, of a nolde 
and the daughter as well as sister of consuls. Her marriage 
with the emperor maj he placed in Uie 5^ear 352. In a divided age* 
the historians • of all parties agree in her praises. See their •.testir 
snonies collected hy Tilleittont. Hist, des Empereurs^ tom', fvj 
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CHAP, labours were not unsuccessful; and Julian in- 
violably preserved for Athens that tender regard, 
winch seldom fails to arise in a liberal mind, from 
the recollection ofthe place where it has discovered 
and exercised its growing powers. The gentle- 
ness and affability of manners, which his temper 
suggested, and his situation imposed, insensibly 
engaged the affections of the strangers, as well as 
citizens, with whom he conversed. Sorne of his 
fellow-students might perhaps examine his beha- 
viour, with an eye of prejudice and aversion ; but 
Julian established, in the school of Athens, a gc* 
neral prepossession in favour of his virtues and 
talents, wdiich was soon diffused over the Roman 
world.® 

Becaiud to Whilst his hours were passedin studious retire- 

Miian, jfient, the empress, resolute to achieve the gene- 
rous design which she had undertaken, was not 
immindful of the care of his fortune. The death 
of th^iate CtBsai’ had left Constantius invested 
with the sole command, and oppressed by the ac- 
cumulated weight of a mighty empire. Before 
the wounds of civil discord could be healed, the 
provinces of Gaul were overw'helmed hy a deluge 
of barbarians. The Sarmatians no longer re- 

* Libanms and Gregory Nazianzen ha%-e exhausted the arts af? 
well as the powers of their eloq^uence# to represeut Julian as the iir.Jt 
of heroes, or the worst of tyrants, Gregory was his fellow student 
at Athens ; and the symptoms which he so tragically describes, of 
the future wickedness of the apostate, amount only to some bodily 
Imperfections, and to some peculiarities in his speech and manner. 
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spected the barrier of the Danube. The im- 
. punity of rapine had increased the boldness and 
nutnbers of the wild Isaurians : those robbers de- 
scended from their craggy mountains to ravage 
the adjacent country, and had even presumed, 
though without success, to besiege the important 
city of Seleucia, which was defended by a garri- 
son of three Roman legions. Above all, the Per- 
sian monarch, elated by victoxy, again threatened 
the peace of Asia, and the presence of the em- 
peror was indispensably requii'ed, both in the 
West and in the East. For the first time, Con- 
stantius sincerely acknowledged, that his single 
strength was unequal to such an extent of care and 
of dominion.^ Ixxsensible to the voice of flatteiy, 
which assui’ed him that his all-powerful virtue, 
and celestial fortune, would still continue to 
triumph over every obstacle, he listened with 
complacency to the advice of Eusebia, which gra- 
tified his indolence^ without offending his suspi- 
cioxxs pride. As she pM'ceived that the remem-* 
brance of Gallus dwelt on the emperor’s mind, 
she artfully turned his attention to the opposite 
characters of the two brothers, which from their 
infancy had been compai-ed to those of Domitian 
ahdof Titus.® Sheaccustomed her husband tocon- 

Succumber? tot neccssitatibus taxnque crebris unum se quod nun* 
quam fecerat aperte demonstrans. Ammian. K xv, c. B.. He then 
expi‘*\sses, inthdr own words, the flattering assurances of the courtiensv 
® Tanlum a temperatis moribus JuHani differens fratris quantum 
inter Vespasian! flUos fuit, Domitiaiiumet Titum, Aimiiian. L xir, 
c. 11. The circumstances and education of the two brothers were so 
ncariT the same, as to aflTord a strong example of the Imfete difference 
of characters* • ” ' . 
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sider Julian as a youth of a mild unambitious dis- 
position, whose allegiance and gratitude might be 
secured by the gift of the purple, and who was 
qualified to fill, with honour, a subordinate sta- 
tion, without aspiring to dispute the commands, 
or to shade the glories, of his sovereign and bene- 
factor. After an obstinate, though secret struggle, 
the opposition of the favourite eunuchs submitted 
to the a^endency of the empress ; and it was re- 
solved that JullaUi .after celebrating his nuptials 
with Helena, sister of Constantius, should be ap- 
pointed, with the title of Cmsar, to reign over the 
countries beyond the Alps.^ 

Although the order %vhich recalled him to court 
was probably accompanied by some intimation of 
his approaching greatness, he appeals to the 
people of Athens tb witness his tears of undissem- 
bled sorrow, when he was reluctautly torn away 
from his beloved retirement.’ He trembled for 
his life, for his fame, and even for his virtue ; and 
his sole confidence was derived from the persua- 
sion, that Minerva inspired ail his actions, and 
that he was protected by an invisible guard of 
angels, whom for that purpose she had borrowed 
from the sun and moon. He approached with 
horror the palace of Milan ; nor could the in- 
genuous youth conceal his indignation, when he 
found himself accosted with false and seiwile re- 
spect by the assassins of his family. Eusebia, re- 

' \ L p. 137, 138* 

OwBaia. . std 8* p*. ^ A, p. 276. I/ibaiiius, Orat* x, p. 268* 
Julian yield tUl.tlie god.s bad signillcd their will by repeatajl 

Visions and omens. ’ His piety, then forbade h.im to reshtu 
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Joicing in the success of her benevolent schemes, 
embraced him with the tenderness of a sister ; and 
endeavoured, by the most soothing caresses, to 
dispel his tei^rors, and reconcile him to his for- 
tune. But the ceremony of shaving his beard, 
and his awkard demeanour, when he first ex- 
changed the cloak of a Greek philCsopher for the 
military habit of a Roman prince, amused, during 
a few days, the levity of the imperial court.* 
The emperors of the age of Constantine no 
longer deigned to consult with the senate in the 
choice of a colleague ; but they were anxious that 
their nomination shotild b^ ^ifetified by the con- 
sent of the army. On this solemn occasion, the 
guards, with the other trobpstfhose stations were 
in the neighbourhood of Milan, appeared under 
arms ; and Constantius ascended his lofty tri- 
bunal, holding by the hand his cousin Julian, 
who entered the same day into the twenty-fifth 
year of his age.* IH n stadifed speech, conceived 
and delivered with dignity, the emperor repre- 
sented the various dangers which threatened the 
prosperity of the republic, the necessity of naming 
a Caesar for the administration of the West, and 
his own intention, if it was agreeable to their 
wishes, of rewarding with the honours of the 
pdrple the promising virtues of the nephew of 
Conrtamtine. The approbation of the soldiers was 

^ Julian himself relates (p. 2T4), with some humour, the elrenm- 
stances of his owh metamorphosis, his dow'ncast looks, and his per« 
plexity at being, suddenly transported into a new world? where 
every object and hostile, > 

^ See Ammian. '’MnrceUlm h xv, c/ 8, h iii, p, 

Aurelius Victor* Vlctoir Junior in Bpitom# ^ Eutrojx x, 149 
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CHAP, testified by a respectful murmur; they gazed on. 
the manly countenance of Julian, and obseiTed 
with pleasure, that the fii'e which sparkled in his 
eyes was tempered by a modest blush, on being 
thus exposed, for the first time, to the public 
view of mankind. As soon as the ceremony of 
his investiture bad been performed, Constantins 
addressed him with the tone of authority which 
his superior age and station permitted him to asr 
sume, and exhorting the new Cmsar to deserve, 
by heroic deeds, that sacred and immortal name, 
the emperor gave his colleague the strongest as- 
surances of a friendship which should never be 
impaired fay time, nor interrupted by their separar 
tion into the most distant climates. As soon as 
the speech was ended' the troops, as a token 
of applause, clashed their shields against their 
knees;® while the officers who surrounded the 
tribunal expressed, with decent reserv’^e, their sense 
of the merits of the representative of Constan- 
tiug, 

ami decior. The two priiices returned to the palace in the 
same chariot ; and during tfae slow procession, Ju- 

Xov, 6. jjjm repeated to himself a verse of his favourite 
Homer, which he niight equally apply to his for- 
tune and to his fears.” The foiu-and-twenty 

^ Blilitares omnes horrendo fragore scuta gcnibiis illidentes ; quod 
est praspentat?s indicium plenum ; nam contra cum hastis eijpoi 
fenuntur, ircc documentum est et doloris...,,. Ammianus iidds^ 
with a nice distinction* Eumque ut potiori reverentiu servarcter, uep 
supra moduiB Jftpdsbf nt nee. Infra ^mm decebat# 

” EXXmCi Tbc word 

which Homer bloused, as/a; vague but common epithet for death, 
was applied by Julian to express^ very aptly, the nature and oh|ect of 
Ills own apprehensions^ 
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days which the Caesar spent at Milan afterhis in- ch^^p. 
vestiture, and the first months of his Gallic reign, 
were devoted to a splendid, but severe captivity ; 
nor could the acquisition of honour compensate for 
the loss of freedom.'’ His steps were watched, 
his correspondence Was intercepted ; and he was 
obliged, by prudence, to decline the visits of his 
most intimate friends. Of his former domestics, 
four only were permitted to attend him ; two 
pages, his physician, and his librarian ; the last 
of whom was employed in the care of a valuable 
collection of books, the gift of the empress, who 
studied the inclinations as well as the interest of 
her friend. In the room of these faithful ser- 
vants, an household was finrmed, such indeed aa 
became the dignity of a Csesaar : but it was filled 
w'ith a crowd of slaves, destitute, and perhaps in- 


capable, of any attachment for their new master, 
to w'hom, for the most part, they were either un- 
known of suspected, i , His want of experience 
inight require the assistance of a wise cmmsel, .hut ■' 
the minute instructions which regulated the ser- 
vice of his table, and the distribution of his hours, 
were adapted to a youth still under the discipline 
of his preceptors, rather than to the situation 
of a prince entrusted with the conduct of an im- 

» He represents, in the most pathetic terms (p. 877) the distress 
rf his new situation. The provision for hi, table was however 
so elegant and sumptuous, that the young philosopher rejected i t with 
disdain. Quum legeret libellum assidue. quern Constautun ut 
privi-num ad stiidia mittens manii sua conscripsevat, praihcenter dis- 
ponens quid in convivio CiBsaria impendi deberet, Phasmnnm. e; 
vulvam et sumen exigi vatuit et infem. Ainmian. Marcelitn. 1. 1 h. 
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CHAP, portant war. If he aspired to deserve the esteem 
of his subjects, he was checked by the fear of dis-' 
.V.V. y,g govereign ; and even the fruits of his 

marriage-bed were blasted by the jealous artifices- 
of Eusebia’^ herself, who, on this occasion alont^ 
seems to have been unmindful of the tenderness 
of her sex, and the generosity of her character. 
The memory of hjs father and of his brothers, re- 
minded Julian of his mvn danger, and his appre- 
hensions were increased by the recent and un- 
Fatai end Worthy fate of Sylvanus. In the summer which 
vMut preceded his own elevation, that general had been 
A. o. 355, chosen to deliver Gaul from the tjTanny of the 
^iitem- Sylvanus soon discovered that he 

had left his most dangerous enemies in the im- 
perial court. A dexterous informer, counte- 
naoced. by; seyeral of the principal ministers, 
procured from himi some recommendatory letters ; 
and erazing the whole of the contents, except 
the signature, filled up the vacant parchment with 
matters of high and treasonable import. By the 
industry and courage of his friends, the fraud was 
however <l€tectedj and in a great council of the 

P If we recollect that Constantine, the father of Helena, died 
above eighteen years before in a mature old age, it will appear pro- 
bable, that the daughter, though a viz'gin, could not be very young 
at the time of her marriage. She* was soon afterw'ards delivered of 
a son. who died immediately, quod obstetrlx corrupta mercede, mox 
natum praasecto plusquain convenerat umbilico necavit* She accom- 
panied the emperor and empress in their journey to Rome, and the 
latter, qujBsitufi vcnenum faibere per fraudem IJIexit, ut quoties* 
omique’Conce|tt«l^4mmatuJfbm;abjiceret partum. Ammian. L xvl, 
c, 10* , Our pl^sieli^^yiH^,dq|f;dfcmine whether there exists such a 
Bm inc1i!:M5d to hope that the public 
iitaligmty imputtd the 'oilets of accident as the guilt of Eimfoia, 
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civil and military officer^, held in the presence of chap. 
'the emperor himself, tlie innocence of Sylvanus ^ 
was j)ublicly acknowledged. But the discovery 
came too late; the report of the calumny and the 
hasty seizure of his estate had already provoked 
the indignant chief to the rebellion of which he 
was so unjustly accused. He assumed the purple 
at Ilk head-quarters of Cologne, and his active 
powers appeared to menace Italy with an invasion, 
and B'lilan with a siege. In this emergency, U r- 
sicinus, a general of equal x'ank, regained, by an 
act of treachery, the favour wdiich he had lost by 
his eminent services in the Exasperated, as 

he might speciously allege, by injuries of a similar 
nature, he hastened with, a followers to joiii / 
the standard, and to betray the confidence, of his 
too credulous friend. After a reign of only 
twenty-eight days, Sylvanus was assassinated : 
the soldiers who, without any criminal intention, 
h^ld»|5^diiy,fo|lq|veti tl^^ their leader, 

immedktely returned lto ,thp«',.dlegiajt^e, aiyai 
the flatterers of Constantius celebrated the, vfip- 
dom and felicity of the monarch wdio had ex- 
tinguished a civil war without the hazard of a 
battle.^ 

The protection of the Rhsetian frontier, and®.®"^!™* 
the persecution of the Catholic churchy aetamedjRome, ^ 
Cdl^^ntius in Italy above eighteen months after 
the (m^crture of Julian. Before the emperor re- 
turned into the East, he indulged his pride and 

was perfectly well Informed of the coMuefe 
end fate of SYivahu^,H'‘4'||«. himself was _ one 'of the few followers whi? 
attended Urwciiws in M$ dangerous enterprise.. 
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CHAP, curiosity; in a visit to the ancient capital.' He 
proceeded from Milan to Rome along the jEmi-' 

Man and Flaminian ways ; and as soon as he ap- 
proached within forty miles of the city, the march 
of a prince who had never vanquished a foreign 
enemy, assumed the appearance of a triuriijjhal 
procession. His splendid train was composed of 
all the ministers of luxury ; but in a time of •pro- 
found peace, he was encompassed by tlie glitter- 
ing arms of the numerous squadrons of his guards 
and cuirassiers. Their streaming banners of silk, 
embossed with gold, and shaped in the form of 
dragons, rvaved round the person of the em- 
peror. Constantins .sat alone in a lofty car re- 
splendent with gold and precious gems ; and, ex- 
cept when he bowed his head to pass under the 
gates of th^ cities, he affected a stately demeanoqr 
of inflexible, and, as it naight s^m, of insensiflle 
gravity. The severe discipline of the Persian 
youth had been introduced by the eunuchs into 
the imperial palace ; and such were the habits of 
patience which they had inculcated, tliat during 
a slow and sultry march, he was never seen to 
move his hand towards his face, or to turn his 
eyes either to the right or to the left. He was 
received by the magistrates and senate of Rome; 
and the emperor surveyed, with attention, thecivil 
honours of the republic, and the consular images 
of the noble families. The streets were Mned 

5 iPor tlio of tbe of Constantins to Kome» see 

t* ;We Maw only to add, that Themistiws 

was and that feft coinposci 

Mis fourth oration &r thk ceremony. 
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with an innumerable multitayde. Their ideated CH4P. 
acclamations expressed thw joy at beholding, 
after an absence of thirty^wo years, the sacred 
person of thmr sovereign ; and Constantius him- 
self expressed, with some pleasanty, his affected 
surprise that the human race should thus sud- 
denly be collected on the smne spot. The son of 
Constantine was lodged in the ancient palace of 
Augustus ; he presided in the senate, harangued 
the people from the tribunal which Cicero had so 
often ascended, assisted with unusual courtesy at 
the games of the circus, and accepted the crowns 
of gold, as well as the panegyrics which had been 
prepared for the ceremony by the deputies of the 
principal cities. His short visit of thirty da3rs 
was employed in viewing the monuments of art 
and power, which were scattered over the seven 
hills and the interjacent valleys. He admired the 
awful meyesty of the capitol, the vast extent of 
the baths of Caracalla and Diocletian, the severe 
simplicity of the pantheon, 4 he massy greathess 
of the amphitheatre of Titus, the elegant archi- 
tecture of the theatre of Pompey and the temple 
of peace, and, above all, the stately structure of 
the forum and column of Trajan ; acknowledg- 
ing that the voice of fame, so prone to invent 
and to magnify, had made an inadequate report 
of the metropolis of the world. The traveller, 
wdio has contemplated the ruins of ancient Rome, 
may conceive some imperfect idea of the senti- 
ments which , they must have inspired when they 
reared thehr heads in the splendour of unsullied 
beauty. 
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CHAP. The satisfaction which Constantius had received 

from this journey excited him to the generous 
A new emulation of bestowing on the Romans some me- 
ubeiisk. monal of his own gratitude and munificence. 
His first idea was to imitate the equestrian and 
colossal statue which he had seen in the forum of 
Trajan; but when he !iad maturely weighed the 
difliculties of tiie execution,® he chose rather to 
embellish the capital by the gift of an Egyptian 
obeUsk. In a remote but polished age, which 
seems to have preceded the invention of alpha- 
betical writing, a great number of these obelisks 
had been erected, in the cities ol’ Thebes and He- 
liopolis, by the ancient sovereigns of Egypt, 
in a just confidence that the simplicity of their 
form, and the hardness of their substance, would 
resist the injuries of time and violence.* Several 
of these extraordinary columns had been trans- 
ported to Rome by Augustus and his successors, 
as the most durable monuments of flieir power 
.and victory but there remained one obelisk, 

Homiisdasj a fugitive prince of Per«ia^ observed to the empo 
ror, that if lie made .such a horse, he must think of preparing a simi« 
iar stable (the^ hn-um of Trajan). Another saying of Hormisdas U 
recorded, ** that one thing only had ^kpieased him, to find that men 
died at Home as well as elsewhere/’ if we adopt this reading of the 
of Anmiianus {dhpUcviafie iii.stead of piacuiiise}i we may consider 
it as a reproof of Homan vanity. The contrary seitse would be tha.t 
oi’ a misanthrope. ‘ 

^ Wiien Germanicus visited the ancient monuments of Thebes, 
the eldest of the priests explained to him the meaning of these hiero- 
glyphics. Tacit. Anpah ii, But it seems probable, that be- 

fore the useful invention gf an alphabet, these natural or arbitrary 
the eoxtrodB 'ch;lh*aciers of the Egyptian nation, Sea 
WarburtoRrf pivino>|*|?ga^.^': 0 f Moses, vol. in, p. 69-24?$* 

- ^ See ITin. Hist -Katur, 1. xxx;Yi, c. X4'j 15® 
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which, from its size or sEft^tity, escaped for a loiig chap. 
time the rapacious vanity of the conquerors. It 
was designed by Constantine to adorn his new 
city ;* and, After being removed by his order 
from the pedestal where it stood before the temple 
of the Sun at Heliopolisj W'as floated down the 
Nile to Alexandria. The death of Constantine 
suspended the execution of his purpose, and this 
obelisk was destined by his son to the ancient 
capital of the empire. A vessel of uncommon 
strength and capaciousness was provided to con- 
vey this enormous weight of granite, at least an 
hundred and fifteen feet in length, from the 
Imnfcs of the Nile to those of the Tyber. The 
obelisk of Constantins was landed about three 
miles from the city, and elevated, by the efforts 
of art and labour, in the gi’eat circus of 
Rome.^ 

The departure of Constantins from Rome wasTi)e Qua. 
hastened by the aterming intelligence of thesarmatian 
distress and dange#ibf •the Ill3n’ian "proviAee8.^“’3^y 
The distractions of civil war, and the irreparable ass, asf 
loss which the Roman legiwxs had sustained in 
the battle of Mursa, exposed those countries, 
almost without defence, to the light cavalry of 

® Ammlan I\Iarcelini» L xyii, c. 4. He ,give§ us a Greek inter* 
pretation ef the hieroglyphics, and his commentator Lindenbrogius 
adds a laitiii inscription, 'vAich, in twenty verses of the age of Con« 
sUintius, contain a short history of the obelisk. 

See Donat. Roma Antiqua, 1. iu, c. X4, L iv, c. 12, and the 
learned, though confused, Dissertation of Bargasus on Obelisks, in- 
serted in the fourth volume of Graevius’s Roman Antiquities, p, 
lB9T-.19oG. This dissertation is dedicated to Pope Sixtus V, who 
erijctedthe obelisk of Constantius in . the square before the patriarchal 
fhvircla of §t. John ILater^, ' ' ' 
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CHAP, the barbarians ; and partieularly to the inroads 
of the Quadi, a fierce and powerful nation, who 
to hare exchanged the institutions of Gen- 
mmy for the arras and military arts of their Sar^ 
' matian allies.* The garrisons of the frontier 
were insnfficient to check their progress ; and the 
indolent monarch was at length compelled to 
assemble, from the extremities of his dominions, 
the flower of the Palatine troops, to take the 
field in person, and to employ, a wh<de campaign, 
with .the -preceding autumn and the ensuing 
spring, in the serious prosecution of the war. 
The emperor passed the Danube on a bridge of 
boats, cut in pieces all that encountered his 
march, penetrated into the heart of the country 
of tlie Quadi, and severely retaliated the calami- 
ties whmh they had inflicted on the Eoman pro- 
vince. The dismayed barbarians were soon re- 
duced to sue for peace : they oifered the restitution 
of his captive subjects, as an atonement for the 
past, and the noblest hostages as a pledge of their 
future conduct. The generous courtesy which 
was shewn to thefiixt among their chieftains who 
implored riie clemency of Constantins,’ encou- 
raged the more timid, or the more obstinate, to 
imitate their example ; and the imperial camp was 
crowded with the princes and ambassadors of the 
most distant tribes, who ooeupied the plains of 
the Lesser Poland, and who might have deemed 
themselves secure, behiftd: the lofty ridge of the 
Garpss^ian mountains. . WLile Constantittsgave 

* The <1“ - this QnMihn ■ and .Sarmatiati wst sic related 

An^aBuS, xeii 10? xvll, lS,_I3ixix, 11. 
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laws to the barbarians beyond the Danube, he chap. 
distinguished with specious compassion the Sar- 
matian exiles, who had been expelled from their 
native conutry by the rebellion of their slaves, 
and who formed a very considerable accession to 
the power of the QuadL The emperor, em- 
bracing a generous but artful system of policy, 
released the Sarmatians from the bands of this 
humiliating dependence, and restored tliem, by 
a separate treaty, to the dignity of a nation unit- 
ed under the government of a king, the friend 
and ally of the republic. He declared his reso. 
lution €£ asserting the justice, of their cause, and 
of securing the peace of the provinces by the ex- 
tirpation, or at least the bahishmmt, the Li- 
mi^antes, whose manners were still infected with 
the vices of their servile origin. The execution 
of this design was attended with more difficulty 
than gloiy. The territory of the Limigantes was 
piutaefod ; against ^ by the Danube, 

against the hostile barbariwis l^; the Toyis, The 
marshy lands, which lay between thcwe rivers,ahd 
were often covered by their inundations, formed 
an intricate wilderness, pervious only to the inha- 
bitants, who were acquainted with its secret paths 
and inaccessible fortresses. On the approach of 
Copstantius, the Limigantes tried the efficacy of 
prayejjs, of fraud, and of awns; but he sternly 
rejerted their supplications, defeated their rude 
fetratagei^, iand repelled with skill and firmness 
the efforts of their irregular valour. One of 
their most waphke tribes, established in a small 
island towards the idcmfliES. of the Teyss and th® 

o 3 
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P®®® the river with the iil^ 
tentlon of surprising the emperor during the 
security of an amicable conference. They soon 
became the 'Victims of the perfidy which they 
meditated. Encompassed on every side, tram- 
pled down by the cavalry, slaughtered by the 
swords of the legions, they disdained to ask lor 
mercy; and with an undaunted crountenance still 
grasped their weapons in the agonies of death. 
After this victory a considerable bbdy of Romans 
was landed on the opposite banks of the Danube; 
the Taifalae, a Gothic tribe ersnged in the service 
of the empire, invaded the Limigantes on the 
side of the Teyss; and their former masters, the 
free Sarmatians, animated by hope and revenge, 
penetrated throughthe hilly country into the heart 
oftheir ancient possessions. A general conflagra- 
tion revealed the huts df the barbarians, which 
were seated in the depth of thervilderness; andthe 
soldier fought with confidence on marshy ground, 
which it was dangerous for him to tread. In this 
extremity, the bravest of the Limigantes were re- 
solved to die in arms, rather than to yield; but 
the milder sentiment, enforced by the authority 
of their elders, at length prevailed ; and the 
suppliant crowd, followed by their wives and 
children, repaired to the imperial camp, to learn 
their fate from the month of the conqueror. 
After celebrating his own clemency, which was 
still inclined to pardon fheir repeated crimes, and 
to spare the remnant of a guilty nation, Con- 
stantins assigned for the place of their exile, a re- 
mote country, whei’e they might enjoy a safe and 
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honourable repose. The Limigantes obeyed withe- 
reluctance; but before they could reach, at least 
before they could occupy, their destined habita- 
tions, they returned to the banks of the Danube, 
exaggerating the hardships of their situation, and 
requesting, with fervent professions of fidelit}', 
that the emperor would grant them an undisturb- 
ed settlement within the limits of the Roman 
provinces. Iiistead of consulting his own ex- 
perience of their incurable perfidy, Constantins 
listened to his flatterers, who were ready to repre- 
sent the honour and advantage of accepting a 
colony of soldiers, at a time w|^n it was much 
easier to obtain the peciupary contributions, than 
the military service of the sulyeotg of the empire. 
The Jjimigantes were permitted to pass the Da- 
nube ; and the emperor gave audience to the 
multitude in a large plain near the modern city of 
Buda. They surrounded the tribunal, and seem- 
ed to hear with yespect an oration full of mildness 
and dignity ; when bhe qf the barbarians, cast- 
ing his shoe into the air, exclaimed with a loud 
voice, Marhal Marlial a word of defiance, which 
was received as the signal of the tumidt. They 
rushed with fury to seize the person of the em- 
peror ; his ro}'^al throne and golden couch were 
pillaged by these rude hands; but the faithful 
defence pf his guards, who died at his feet, allmv- 
ed him a moment to moimt a flpet horse, and to 
escape from the confusion. The disgrace which 
had been incurred by a treacherous surprise, was 
soon retrieved by the numbers and discipline of 
|he Romans; and the combat was only terminated 

o 4 ' 
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CHAP.' by the extinction of the name and nation of the 
Limigantes. The free Sarmatians were reinstated 
in the possession of their ancient seats ; and al- 
though Constantins distrusted the levity of their 
character, he entertained some hopes that a sense 
of gratitude might influence their future conduct. 
He hadremarked thelofty stature and obsequious 
demeanour of Zizais, one of the noblest of their 
chiefs. He conferred on him the title of king ; 
and Zizais proved that he was not unworthy to 
reign, by a sincere and lasting attachment to the 
interest of his benefactor, who, after this splendid 
success, receivedsthe name of Sa7’maticusirova the 
acclamations of his victorious army.® 

The Per- While the Roman emperor and the Persian 

ciation!®°' iHonarch, at the distance of three thousand miles, 
4 . D. 358. defended th^. extreme limits against the bar- 
b^^s' of thp' Danube and of Xh^ Qxm, their 
intermediate frontier experienced the vicissitudes 
of a languid war, and a precarious truce. Two 
of the eastern ministers of Constantins, the prae- 
torian praefect Musonian, whose abilities were 
disgraced by the want of truth and integrity, and 
Cassian duke of Mesopotamia, a hardy and vete- 
ran soldier, opened a secret negociation with the 
satrap Tamsapor.” These overtures of peace, 
translated into the servile and flattering language 
of Asia, were transmitted to the camp of the 
great king ; w'ho resolved to signify, by an am- 

* Genti Stirmatarum decori considens apud eos regeiin decHt* 

Aurelius Victor. Ip a fjornpous oration pronounced by Constantins 
hiinself,, be' expatiates on bis own exploits witb much vanity , and 
some truth. 
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bassador, the terms’ which he was inclined to 
grant to the suppliant Romans. Narses, whom 
he invested with that dbaracter, was honourably 
received in his passage through Antioch and Con- 
stantinople ; he reached Sirmium after alongjour- 
ney, and, at his first audience, respectfully un- 
folded the silken veil which covered the haughty 
epistle of his sovereign. Sapor, kmg of kings, 
and brother of the Sun and Moon (such were 
the lofty titles affected by oriental vanity), ex- 
pressed his satisfaction that his brother, Con- 
stantins Caesar, had been taught wisdom by adver- 
sity. As the lawful Shccessdr of Darius- Hystaspes, 
Sapor asserted, that the river Strymon in Mace- 
donia was the trtte arid arieihrit botind^j^ bf his 
empire ; declaring, however, that as an evidence 
of his moderation, he would content himself 
with the provinces of Armenia and Mesopotamia, 
which had been fraudulently extorted from his 
iai«»0ito» without the re- 

stitufaoo (M these’ '^prited''ic;bhri%ries, imi- 

possible to establfeh any tfCaiy on a solid arid per- 
manent basis ; and he arrogantly threatened, that 
if his ambassador returned in vain, he was pre- 
pared to take the field in the spring, and to sup- 
port the justice of his cause by the strength of his 
invincible arms. Narses, Who was endowed with 
the most polite and amiable manners, endeavour- 
ed, as far as was consistent With his duty, to soften 
the harshness of the message,** Both the style 

^ Ammiaiius (sv!!, transcribes the haughty letter. The* 

tflistius (Orat. ivj p* ^7* edit. Petav.) taltea noi^ce of the silken eoyeiv 

■ 
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ai?d substance were maturely weighed in the im» 
perial council, and he was dismissed with the 
following answer : “ Constantius had a right to 
" disclaim the officiousness of his ministers, who 
“ had acted without any specific ordei'sfrom the 
“ throne: he was not, however, averse to an 
“ equal and honourable treaty ; but it was highly 
“ indecent, as well as absurd, to propose to the 
“ sole and victorions eniperor of the Roman 
“ world, tho sanie conditions of peace wliich he 
“ had indignantly rejected at the time when his 
“ power was contracted within the narrow limits 
“ ofthe East: the chance of arms was uncertain; 
“ and Sapor should recollect, that if the Romans 
had sometimes been vanquished in battle, they 
“ had almost always been successful in the event 
“ of the war-’^* 4 days after the departure 
of parses, three ambassadors, were sent to the 
court of Sapor, who was already returned from 
the Scythian expedition to his ordinary residence 
of Ctesiphon. A count, a notary, and a sophist, 
had been selected for this important commission ; 
and Constantius, who was secretly anxious for the 
conclusion of the peace, entertained some hopes 
that the dignity of the first of these ministers, 
the dexterity of the second, and the rhetoric of 
the third, ° would persuade the Persian monarch 

mg. Idatiiis and Zonaras mention the journey of the ambassador ; 
and Peter the Patrician (in Excerpt. Legat. p. 2$) has informed us 
of his conciliating behaviour. 

Ammiknm,xvHi'S, and Taleslun ad loc. the sophist, or phi- 
losopher iin that age these words were almost synonymouK), was 
ISustaihius the Cappadecm, the 'disciple of Jamblichus, and the 
friend of |lasil. Emtapm« fin Vit. iEdesii, p. 44-4T) fondly 

attrihnte 
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M abate of the rigour of his deimands. .►But the chap, 
progress of their negociation was opposed and de- 
feated by the hostile arts of Antoninus/ a Ro- ' 
man subject of Syria, who had fled from oppres- 
sion, and was admitted into the councils of Sapor, 
and even to the royal table, where, according to 
the custom of the Persians, the most important 
business was frequently discussed.' The dex- 
terous fugitive promoted his interest by the same 
conduct which gratified his I'evenge. He inces- 
santly urged the ambition of his new master, to 
embi'ace the favourable opportunity when the 
bravestof the Palatine troopswere employed with . 
the emperor in a distant wmr oh the Danube. He 


less provinces of .the East, vrith the numerous ar- 
mies of Persia, now fortified by the alliance and 
accession of the fiercest barbarians. The ambas- 
sadors of Rome retired without success, and a 
ajKOhdtoibatef a ^tilbmfflrei^mourahle rank, 
Svas detamed; th st#kt c«ffindme»t, aij dthfiiiatened 
leithef with death or exile. •' ■ -rf-'i'-, 


attributes to tliis philosophic ambassador the glory of enchanting the 
barbarian king by the persuasive charms of reason and eloquence. 
See TilJemont, Hist, des Empereurs, tom iv, p. S2S~1132. 

^ Ammian. Xviii, 5, 6, 8. ' The decent and respectful behaviour of 
Antoninus towards the Koman general Spts him in a very interesting 
light ; and Ammianus himself speaks' of the traitor with some com- 
passion and esteem. ' . , ■ / :P 

^ This circumstance, as it is ndtiOed by Ammianus, serve.? to 
prove the verac^y of Herodotus (1. i, c. ’ 133)* and the permanency* 
of the Persian manner.?. In every agl the I^erslans have been ad- 
iSictedto intemperance, ahd the wines /of Shiraz have triumphed 
over the law of Mahomet. Bri,sson de Regno Pers. I. ii, p. 
md Chardin, Voyages cn Perse, tom. iii, p* 9Q. 

|, ‘ t • ‘ i: t ' ' 
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CHAP. military historian/ who waii himself disj- , 

xix. patched to observe the army of the Persians, as 
invlsio^^theywere preparing to construct abridge of boats 
Meropo- over the Tigris, behel4 from an eminence the 
Sapor, plain of Assyria, as faf as the idge of the horizon, 
*.o,m gQygj.g(j ^ith men, with horses, and with arms. 
Sapor appeared in the front, conspicuous by the 
splendour of his purple. On his left hand, the 
place of honour among the Ofientals, Grumbates, 
iing of the Ghionites, displayed the stem conn- 
tenanee Of an aged and renowned warrior. The 
monarch had reserved a similar place on his right 
hand for the king of the Albanians, who led his 
independent tribes from the shores of the Caspian, 
The satraps and generals were distributed ac- 
cording to their several ranks, and the whole 
awny, ''be^cte:*tl^''llhteer6us teaifl;''Of orients 
luxury, consistOaCme^ than* One htfctdred thou- 
sand effective men, inured to fatigue, and select- 
ed from the bravest, nations of Asia. The Ro- 
man deserter, who in some measure guided the 
councils of Sapor, had prudently advised, that 
instead of waiting the summer in tedious and dif- 
ficult sieges, he should march directly to the Eu- 
phrates, and press forwards without delay to seize 
the feeble and wealthy metropolis of Syria. But 
the Persians were no sooner advanced into the 
plains of Mesopotamia, than they discovered that 
every precaution had been used which could re- 
tard their progress, or defet their design. The 
inlkbitaaits, with their cattile, were secured in 


‘ Aratniasi. I, Wili, 6, 7, 8, 10. 
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^ace^s of strengtji^ the grEen forage throHgh- 
’ out the country was set on fire, the fords of 
the river were fortified by sharp stakes, mili- 
tary engines were planted on the opposite banks, 
and a seasonable swell of the waters of the Eu- 
phrates deterred the barbarians from attempting 
the ordinary passage of the bridge of Thapsacus- 
Their skilful guide, changing his plan of opera- 
tions, then conducted the army by a longer cir- 
cuit, but through a fertile territory, towards the 
head of the Euphrates, where the infant river is 
reduced to a shallow and accessible stream. Sapor 
overlooked, with prndent disdain* the sbength 
of Nisibis^ but as he passed under the walls of 
Amida, he resolved to try whether the nuig^y of 
his presence would not awe the gawison into im- 
mediate submission. The sacrilegious insult of a 
random dart, which glanced against the royal 
t|^3, convinced him of his error ; and the indig- 

to the 

a^jice,^ ;his ,n4wist^*! who : conjured bjua'i nbt -to 
sacrifice the success of his ambition to the gralS- 
fieation of his resentment. The following day 
Grumbates advanced towards the gates with a se- 
lect body of troops, and required the instant sur- 
render of the city, as the only atonement which 
could be accepted for such anact j^ rashne^^^d 
insolence., His proposals were answer^ by a^e- 
neral discharge, and his only son, a beautiful and 
valiant yesdh*. was pierced through tlxe heart by a 
javelin, shot one of the balistse. The fu- 
neral of the prince of the Chionites was celebrat- 
ed according to the rites of his country ; and the 



gog the decline and fall 

CHAP, grief of'his aged father was alleviated by the so- ^ 
lemn promise of Sapor, that the guilty city of 
Amida should serve, as a funeral pile to expiate 
the death, and to perpetuate the memory, of his 
' son. . • ■ ' ' 

Siege of The ancient city of Amid or Amida, « which 
Amida. assumes the provincial appellation of 

Diarbekir,'' is advantageously situate in a fertile 
plain, watered by the natural and artificial chan- 
nels of the Ti^ss' of which ftb lehst inconsider- 
able stream bends in a semicircular form round the 
eastern part of the city. The emperor Constan- 
tins had recently conferred on Amida the honour 
of his own name, and the additional fortifications 
of strong walls and lofty towers. It rvas provided 
with an arsenal of military engines, and the ordi- 
nary garrisidn had- btedn reinforced to the amount 
teeeven legiGQ3; wheii the? place titas invested 
’ by the arms of Sapor.* His first and most san- 

ghine hopes depended on the success of a general 

s BV the description of Amida, see d'HerbcIot, Bibliotbeque 
Orientale, p. 108*, Biatbirc de Timur Bee, par Cherefeddih AH, 
L Hi, c. 4L Ahmed Arabsiade-s,, tom. i, p. 331, c. 43. Voyages 
de Tavernier, tom 5, p. 301. Voyagef^ d'Otter, tom. H, p. 273, and 
Voyages de Niebuhr, ttto. ii, p. 324-328. The last of these travel- 
lers, a learned and accurate Dane, has given a plan of Ainida, which 
illustmies the operations of the siege. 

^ Diai’bekir, which is styled Amid, or Kardi-Araid, in the pubiic 
writingsof the Turks, contains above 1^,000. houses, and is the re- 
sidence of a pasha with three tails,. The epithet of Kara is derived 
from the bladmeas of the stone which composes the strong and ancient 
'Wall of Amida* ' 'v , 

The opei*atipns^, of The'. siege,;af Amida ure very minutely de- 
scribed by Ammianus,' (3dx*,T-.9) who acted an honourable part in 
the defence, and escaped with ditUculty when the city was stormed 
|>j the Fersihns^ , « 
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assault. To the several nations which followed chap. 
his standard their respective posts were assigned ; 
the south to the Vertse, the north to the Alba- 
nians, the east to the Chionites, inflamed with 
grief and indignation; the west to the Segestans, 
the bravest of his warriors, who covered their 
front with a formidable line of Indian elephants.’' 

The Persians, on every side, supported their ef- 
forts, and animated their courage ; and the mo- 
narch himself, careless of his rank and safety, dis- 
played, in the prosecution of the siege, the ardour 
of a youthful soldier. After an obstinate combat, 
the barbarians were repulsed ; they incessantly 
returned to the charge ; they were again driven 
back with a dreadful slaughter, and two rebel le- 
gions of Gauls, who had been banished into the 
East, signalized their undisciplined courage by a 
nocturnal sally into the heart of the Persian camp. 

In one of the fiercest of these repeated assaults, 

Amida was betrayed by the treachery of a de- 
serter, who indicated to the barbarians a secret 
and neglected staircase, scooped out of the rock 
that hangs over the stream of the Tigris. Se- 
venty chosen archers of the royal guard ascended 
in silence to the third storey of a lofty tower wdiich 

^ or these four nations, the Aibaniaas are too well known to re- 
quire any description. The Segestans inhabited a large and level 
country, whicix pre-serve.? their name, to the south of Khorasan, 
and the west of Hindostan (see Geographia Nubiensis, p. 133, and 
d’Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientaic, p, 797). Notwithstanding the 
boasted viccory of Bahram, (vol. i, p. 4*10) the Segestans, above 
fourscore years afterwards, appear as an independent nation, the 
aliy of Persia. We are ignorant of the situation of the Vertaj an4 
Chionites, but I arn inclined to . place them (at least the latter) 

^owarda the confines of India, aad Scythia,, See Ammian. xvi, ' ' 
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commanded the precipice ; they elevated on high 
the Persian banner, the signal of confidence to the ' , 

assailants, and of dismay to the besieged ; and if 
this devoted band could have maintained their 
post a few minutes longer, the reduction of the 
place might have been purchased by the sacrifice 
of their lives. After Sapor had tried, without 
success, the efficacy of force and of stratagem, he 
had recourse to the slower but more certain ope- 
rations of a regid^r siege, in the conduct of which 
j|ie, was instruqbed hy the skill of the Roman de- 
serters. The trenches w'ere opened at a conve- 
nient distance, and the troops destined for that 
service advanced, under the portable cover of 
strong hurdles, to fill up the ditch, and under- 
mine the foundations of the walls. Wooden 
towep wer^ at-.the same time constructed, and 
moved fprward pn wheels, till Ihe ooldiers, who 
were provided with every species of missile wea- 
pons, could engage almost on level ground with 
the troops who defended the rampart. Every 
mode of resistance which art couM suggest, or 
courage could execute, was employed in the de- 
fence of Amida, and the works of Sapor were 
more than once destroyed by the fire of the Ro- 
mans. But the resoxu’ces of a besieged city may 
be exhausted. The Persians repaired their losses, 
and pushed their approaches ; a large breach was 
made by the battering ram, and the strength of 
the garrison, wasted by the sword and by disease, 
yielded to the fury of the assault. The soldiers, 
the citizens, their wives, their children, all who 
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had not time to esc^e through the opposite chap. 
gate were involved by the conquerors in a pto- , 
miscuous massacre. 

But the ruin of Amida was the safety of theOf Sin^ 
Eoman provinces. As soon as the first transports f*D!W.’ 
of victory had subsided. Sapor was at leisure to 
reflect, that to chastise a disobedient city, he farf 
lost the flower of his troops, and the most favour- 
able season for conquest.* ^Thirty thousand of 
his %^eterans had fallen under the walls of Amida, 
during the continuance of a siege which lasted 
seventy-three days; and the disappointed mo- 
narch returned to'hiscapital with affected triumph 
and setsret mortification. It was more Aan pro- 
bable, that the-incottstan^cy of 
was tempted to relinquish a war in w&fch they 
had encountered such unexpected difficulties; and 
that the aged king of the Chionites, satiated with 
revenge, turned away with horror from a scene 
of action where he KM heeh "deprived of the. hope 
of his family and nation. The strength ais well as 

2 AraiTOianiis has marked the clirohoTdgy of this 'yeaT'hy three 
signs s which do not perfectly coincide wdth each other, or with the 
series of the history, 1, The corn was ripe when Sapor mvade4 
Mesopotamia ; “ Cum jam stipula fiavente turgerent a circitm*^ 
stance, wiiieh, in the latitude of Aleppo, would naturally refer us 
to the month of April or May. See Harmer’s Observations on 
Scripture, vol. i, p. 41. Shaw’s Travels, p. 335, edit. 4to. 2, The 
progress of Sapor was checked by the oversowing of the Euphrates# 
v/hich generally happens in July and August. Plin. Hist. Nat. v# 

21. Viaggi di Pietro della Valle, tbm. 1, p. 696. 3, When Sapor 
had taken Amida, after a siege of seventy-three days, the autumn, 
was far advanced. “ Autumn© precipiti haedorumque improbo 

sidere extoto.” To reconcile these apparent contradictions, we 
must allow for sdme d^lay in' the Persian king, 'gome inacctu'^cy III 
Ihe historian, and some diwdei* In the seasons.. ^ 
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CHAP. Spirit of the aiiny with which Sapor took the field 
in the ensuius? sprint, was no longer equal to the 
uaboiindecl views- of, his ambition. Instead of 
aspiring to the conquest of the East, he was ob- 
liged to content hhnself with the reduction of 
two fortified cities of Mesopotamia, Singara and 
Bezabde the one situate in the midst of a sandy 
desertj the other in a small peninsula, surrounded 
almost on every side by the deep and rapid stream 
of the Tigris. Five Roman legions, of the di- 
minutive size to Which they had been reduced 
in the age of Constantine, were made prisoners, 
and sent into remote captivity’ on the extreme 
confines of Persia. After dismantling the walls 
of Singara, the conqueror abandoned that soli- 
tary. and sequestered, place ; but he carefully re- 
stored the fortifications of Bezabde, and fixed iit 
that important post a garrison or colony of ve- 
terans, amply supplied with every means of de- 
fence, and animated by high sentiments of ho- 
nour and fidelity. Towards the close of the cam- 
paign, the arms of Sapor incurred some disgrace 
by an unsuccessful enterprise against Virtha, or 
Tecrit, a strong, or as it was universally esteemed 
till the age of Tamerlane, an impregnable fort- 
ress of the independent Arabs." 

^ TIic account of these sieges is given by Aramianns, xx, 63 T, 

'.f For the Identity of 'Virtha -'and. Tecrit, see d’Anville, Geo* 
■grapbie Ancienne, tom# ii, -p.. SOI. ' For ;the siege of that castle by 
'Timsir Bee, or Tamertoe, .see- Clierefeddin, i.. iii,, c. 33. The 
''Ferslahjblographer pxsyggerates the merit and difficulty of this ex* 
ploit, wbich delivered the; earavans of Bagdad from a foriEidaWe 
of robbers* 
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The defence of the East against the arms of chap. 
Sapor, required, and would have exercised, the^^^^^^ 
abilities of l;he most consummate general ; and it Conduct 
seemed fortunate for the state, that it was the ac-Ro*^s, 
tual province of the brave XJrsicinus, who alone 
deserved the confidenceof the soldiers and people. 

In the hour of danger, TJrsicinus was removed 
from his station by the intrigues of the eunuchs ; 
and the military command of the East was be- 
stowed, by the same influence, on Sabinian, a 
wealthy and subtle veteran, who had attained the 
infirmities, without acquiring the experience, of 
age. By a second order, which issued from the 
same jealous and inconstant counsels, XJrsicinus 
was again dispatche d to the f rontie r of Mesopo- 
tamia, and condemned to sustain the labours of a 
war, the honours of which had been transferred 
to his unworthy rival. Sabinian fixed his indo- 
lent station under the walls of Edessa ; and while 
he amusedhimselfi with the idle parade of military 
exercise, and moved to the sound of flutes in the 
Pyrrhic dance, the public d efen ce was abandoned 
to tlie boldness and diligence of the . former gene- 
ral of the East. But whenever XJrsicinus recom- 
mended any vigorous plan of operations ; when 
he proposed, at the head of a light and active 
army, to wheel round the foot of the mountains, 
to iixtercept the convoys of the enemy, to harass 
the wide extent of the Persian lines, and to re- 

® Ammianixs Cxvliij ’5, 6 5 , xix, S ; 2) represents tbe merit ani 

disgrace of Ursiciniis with that faithful attention which a soldier 
■owed to his general. Some partiality may be suspected} yet 
frfeole aaou»t is 

' P 2 
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Heve the distress of Amida ; the timid and en- 
vious commander alleged, that he was restrained 
^by his positive orders from endangeringthe safety 
of the troops. Amida was at length taken ; its 
bratest defenders^ who had escaped the sword of 
the barbariaiis, died in the Roman camp by the 
band of the executioner ; and Ursicinus himself, 
after supporting the disgrace of a partial inquiry, 
was ])unished for the misconduct of Sabinian by 
the loss of his military rank. But Constantius 
soon experienced the truth of the prediction which 
honest indignation had extorted from his injured 
lieutenant, that as long as such maxims of go- 
vernment were suffered to prevail, the emperor 
himself would find it no easy task to defend his 
eastern dominions from the invasion of a foreign 
enemy. When he had subdued or pacified the 
barbarians of the Danube, Constantius proceeded 
by slow marches into the East ; and after he had 
wept over the smoking ruins of Amida, he formed, 
with a powerful army, the siege of Bezabde. The 
walls were shaken by the reiterated efforts of the 
most enormous of the battering-rams ; the town 
was reduced to the last extremity; but it was still 
defended by the patient and intrepid valour of the 
garrison, till the approach of the rainy season 
obliged the emperor to raise the siege, and inglo- 
riously to retreat into Ms winter-quarters at An- 
tibch.P The pride of Constantius, and the in- 

^ T XX* 13.# Omisso van'o incepto* hiematiH’us AsitlocM® 

redit iii'' SyrSam- petpebsus et iilceriim sed et atrocla,, 

deflanda* It J-ames Oronovios has restored ao 

obscure passage 5 and h« thinks that this correction alone would have 
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genuit j of his courtiers, were at a loss to dis- chap, 
cover any materials for paneffyTic in the events of 
the Persian war; while the glory of his cousin 
Julian, to whose military command he had en- 
trusted the provinces of Gaul, was proclaimed 
to the world in the simple and concise narrative 
of his exploits. 

In the blind fury of civil discord, Constantius 
had abandoned to the barbarians of Germany the by the 
countries of Gaul, which still acknowledged 
authority of his rival. A numerous swarm of 
Franks and Alemanni were invited to cross the 
Rhine by presents and promises, by the hopes of 
spoil, and by a perpetual grant of all the terri- 
tories which they~shcmld-te able tojuj^lue.'’ But 
the emperor, who for a temporary service had 
thus imprudently provoked the rapacious spirit of 
the barbarians, soon discovered and lamented 
the difficulty of dismissing these formidable allies, 
after they had tasted the richness of the Roman 
soil. Regardless of the nice distinction of loyalty 
and rebellion, these undis c i plined r obbers treated 
as their natural enemies all the subjects of the em- 
pire, who possessed anyproperty which they were 
desirous of acquiring. Forty-five flourishing ci- 
ties, Tongres, Cologne, Treves, Worms, Spires, 
Strasburg, &c. besides a far greater number of 

Reserved a new edition of his author ; whose sense may now be darkly 
perceived. I expected some additional light from the recent labours 
«f the learned Eniestus (Lipsise, 1773). 

^ The ravages of the Germans, and the distress of Gaul, may b© 
collected from Julian himself. ' Orat. ad s. p. 'Athen. p» ^77# 

Ammlan. xv, II. Lifeanius^ Orat. x. Eosiiiau?^ 1. ill? p. 140#' 
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towns and villages, were pillaged, and for the 
most part reduced to ashes. The barbarians of 
Germany, still faithful to the maxims of their 
ancestors, abhorred the confinement of walls, to 
which they applied the odious names of prisons 
and sepulchres ; and fixing their independent ha- 
bitations on the banks of rivers, the Rhine, the 
Moselle, and the Meuse, they secured themselves 
against the danger of a surprise, by a rude and 
hasty fortification of large trees, which were fel- 
led and thrown across the roads. The Alemanni 
were established in the modern countries of Al- 
sace and Lorraine; the Franks occupied the island 
of the Batavians, together with an extensive dis- 
trict of Brabant, which was then known by the 
appellation of Toxandria," and may deserve to 
be considered, as the original seat of their Gallic 
monarchy.® From the sources, to the mouth, 
of the Rhine, the conquests of the Germans ex- 
tended above forty miles to the west of that river, 
over a country peopled by colonies of their own 

^ Ammianus (xvi, 8). This name seems to be derived from the 
Toxandri of Pliny, and very frequently occurs in the histories of the 
middle age. Toxandria was a country of woods and morasses, which 
extended from the neighbourhood of Tongres to the contlux of the 
Vahai and the Bhine. See Valesius, Notit. Galliar. p, 558« 

» The paradox of P. Danies, that the Franks never obtained 
any permanent settlement on this side of the Bhine before the tima 
of Clovis, is refuted with much learning and good sense by ,M. Biet, 
who has proved, by a chain of evidence, their uninterrupted pos- 
session of Toxandria one hundred and thirty year.s before the acces- 
sion of Clovis. The di^ertation of M, Biet was crowned by the 
Acad.emy of Soissons, in the year 1736, and seems to have been justly 
preferred to the discourse of his. more celebrated competitor, the 
Abbe le Boeuf, m antiquarian^ whose name was happily expressive of 
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»ame and nation; and the scene of their de-CHAP. 
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vastations was three times more extensive than 
that of their conquests. At a still greater distance 
the open towns of Gaul were deserted, and the 
inhabitants of the fortified cities, who trusted to 
their strength and vigilance, were obliged to con- 
tent themselves with such supplies of corn as they 
could raise on the vacant land within the inclo- 
sure of their walls. The diminished legions, 
destitute of pay and provisions, of arms and dis- 
cipline, trembled at the approach, and even at 
the name, of the barbarians. 

. Under these melancholy circumstances, an un-^ ””^" *^ 
experienced youth was appointed to save and to 
govern the provinces of Gaul, or rather, as he 
expresses it himself, to exhibit the vain image of 
imperial greatness. The retired scholastic edu- 
cation of Julian, in which he had been more con- 
versant with books than with arms, with the 
dead than with the living, left him in profound 
ignorance of the practical arts of war and govern- 
ment ; and when he awkwardly repeated some 
military exercise which it was necessary for him 
to learn, he exclaimed with a sigh, “ O Plato, 

“ Plato, what a task for a philosopher !” Yet even 
this speculative philosophy, which men of busi- 
ness are too apt to despise, had filled the mind of 
Julian with the noblest precepts, and the most 
shining examples ; had animated him with the 
love of virtue, the desire of fame, and the con 
tempt of death. The habits of temperance re- 
commended in the schools, are still more essen- 
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. tial in the severe discipline of a canrp. The 
simple wants of nature regulated the measure of 
his /ood and sleep. Rejecting with disdain the 
delicacies provided for his table, he satisfied his 
appetite with the coarse and common fare which 
was allotted to the meanest soldiers. During the 
rigour of a Gallic winter he never suffered a fire 
in his bed-chamber ; and after a short and inter- 
rupted slumber, he frequently rose in the middle 
of the night from a carpet spread on the floor, to 
dispatch any urgent business, to visit his rounds, 
or to steal a few moments for the prosecution of 
his favourite studies.* The pi’ecepts of eloquence; 
which he had hitherto practised on fancied topics 
of declamation, were more usefully applied to 
excite or to assuage the passions of an armed 
multitude ; and ailthough Julian, from his early 
Maitsof eonvemtion and hteratwre, was more fa- 
miliarly acquainted with the beau ties of the Greek 
language, he had attained a competent know- 
ledge of the Latin tongue." Since Julian was 
not originally designed for the character of a le- 
gislator or a ju<%e, it is probable that the civil 
jurisprudence of the Romans had not engaged 
any considerable share of his attention : but he 

* The private life of Julian in Gaul, and the severe discipline 
which he embraced, are displayed by Ammianus (xvi, who pro* 
fesses to praise, and by Julian himself, who affects to ridicule, (Bleso- 
pogon, p. 340) a conduct, which, in a prince of the house of Con* 
stantine, might justly excite the surprise of mankind. 

® Aderat Latine qucwpne differenti sufficiens sernio. Ammianus, 
i:vi, 'S* But Julian, educated in the shoois of Greece, always con* 
sldered the language of the Eomans as a foreign and popular dialect j 
^hich he might use on necessary occasions. 
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derived from his philosophic studies an inflexible chap. 
regard for justice, tempered by a disposition to 
clemency: tiie*. knowledge of the general prm-^ 
ciples of equity and evidence, and the faculty of 
patiently investigating the most intricate and te* 
dious questions which ould be proposed for his 
discussion. The measures of policy, and the ope- 
rations of war, must submit to the various acci- 
dents of circumstance and character, and the un- 
practised student will often be perplexedin the ap- 
plication of the most perfect theory. But in the 
acquisition of this important science, Julian was 
assisted by the active vigour of hk own genius, as 
well as by the wisdom and experience of Sallusf^ 
an officer of rank, whn _goiQn cpBcefyed a sincere 
attachment for a prince so worthy of his friend- 
ship : and whose incorruptible integrity was a- 
dorned by the talent of insinuating the harshest 
truths, without wounding the delicacy of a royal 
ear,*'' 

Immediately after Julian had received theHissm 
purple at Milan, he was, senLinto JSaul, with 
feeble retinue of three hundred and sixty soldiers. ** “• 

At Vienna, where he passed a painful and anxious 
winter, in the hands of those ministers to whom 
Constantius had entrusted the direction of his 
conduct, the Caesar was informed of the siege and 

^ are ignorant of the actual office of this excellent minister^ 
whom Julian afterwards created preefect of Gauh Sallust wa® 
speedily recalled by the jealousy of the emperor ; and we may still, 
read a sensible but pedantic discourse (p. 240-252), *m which Julian 
deplores the loss of so valuable a friend, to %vhom he acknowledges 
kimself indebted for his reputation. Sec JLa ■Bleterie, Preface ^ la 
YiedeJoYiei% -S®* 
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deliverance of Autun. That large and ancient 
city, protected only by a ruined wall and pusil- 
lanimous garrison, was saved by the genei’ous re- 
solution of a few veterans, who resumed their 
arms for the defence of their country. In his 
march from Autun, through the heart of the 
Gallic provinces, Julian embraced with ai'dour 
the earliest opportunity of signalizinghis courage. 
At the heaclof a small body of archers, and heavy 
cavalryj he preferred the shorter but the more 
dangerous of two roads ; and sometimes eluding, 
and sometimes resisting, the attacks of the barba- 
rians, who were masters of the field, he arrived 
with honour and safety at the camp near Rheims, 
w here the Roman troops had been ordered to as- 
semble. The aspect of their young prince rer 
vived the drooping spirit of the soldiers, and they 
marched from Rheims in search of the enemy, 
with a confidence which had almost proved fatal 
to them. The Alemanni, familiarized to the 
knowledge of the country, secretly collected their 
scattex’ed forces, and seizing the opportunity of a 
dark and rainy day, poured wdth unexpected fury 
on the rear-guard of the Romans. Before the in- 
evitable disorder could be remedied, two legions 
were destroyed ; and Julian was taught by expe- 
rience, that caution and vigilance are the most 
important lessons of the art of war. In a second 
and more successful action, he recovered and esta- 
blished his military fame; but as the agility of the 
barbarians saved them from the pursuit, his vic- 
tory was neither bloody nor decisive. He ad- 
vanced, however, to the banks of the Rhine,, 
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, surveyed the ruins of Cologne, convinced himself chap. 
of the difficulties of the war, and retreated on the 
approach of winter, discontented with the court, 
with his army, and with his own success/ The 
power of the enemy was yet unbroken ; and the 
Caesar had no sooner separatedhis troops, and fixed 
his own quarters at Sens, in the centre of Gaul, 
than he was surrounded and besieged by a nume- 
rous host of Germans. Reduced in this extremity 
to the resources of his own mind, he displayed a 
prudent intrepidity, which compensated for all the 
deficiencies of the place and garrison; and the bar- 
barians, at the end of thirty days, were obliged 
to retire with disappointed rage. 

The conscious pride of Julian, who’ was in- his second 
debted only to his sword for this signal deliver- 
ance, was embittered by the reflection, that he 
was abandoned, betrayed, and perhaps devoted 
to destruction, by those who were bound to assist 
him by every tie of honour and fidelity. Mar- 
cellus, master-general of the cavalry in Gaul, in- 
terpreting too strictly the jealous orders of the 
court, beheld with supine indifference the distress 
of Julian, and had restrained the troops under 
his command from marching to the relief of Sens. 

If the Caesar had dissembled in silence so danger- 
ous an insultjhis person and authority would have 
been exposed to the contempt of the world ; and 
if an action so criminal had been suffered to pass 

^ Ammianus (xvl, 2 , 3) appears much better satisfied with the 
success of this first campaign than Julian himself; vfho very fairly 
owm that he did nothing of conseijuenceji and that he Sed before the 
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p. with impunity, the emperor would have confirmed 
the suspicions, which received a very specious co- 
lour from his past conduct towards the princes of 
the Flavian family. Marcellus was recalled, and 
gently dismissed from his office.® In his room 
Severus was appointed general of the cavalry ; 
an experienced soldier, of approved courage and 
fidelity, who could advise with respect, and exe- 
cute with zeal ; and who submitted, without re- 
luctance, to the supreme command which Julian, 
by the interest of his patroness Eusebia, at length 
obtained over the armies of Gauli® A very judi- 
cious plan of operations was adopted for the ap- 
proaching campaign. Julian himself, at the head 
of the remains of the veteran bands, and of some 
new levies which he had been permitted to form, 
boldly penetrated into the centre of the German 
cantonments, and carefully re-established the for- 
tifications of Saverne, in an advantageous post, 
which would either check the incursions, or ih- 
tercept the retreat, of the enem5^ At the same 
time Barbatio, general of the infantiy, advanced 
from Milan with an army of thirty thousand men, 
and passing the mountains, prepared to throw a 
bridge over tlig Rhine, in the neighbourhood of 
Basil. It was reasonable to expect that the Ale- 
manni, pressed on either side by the Roman arms, 

® Ammian, x.vi, 7, Libankis speaks rather more advantageously 
of the military talents of Marcellus, Orat, x, p. 272 . And JuIIart 
insinuates, that he would not have been so easily recalled, unless !i« 
had given other reasons of offence to the court, p. 2TS, 

» Severus, noiV'discors, ’non' arrogans, sed longa milltite friigall- 
tate compertus j et eum recta prmeuntem seen turns, ut ductoreis 
nioiigerus miles. Ammian. xvi, 11. Zoslmus, I. t!i> p. 140# • 
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trould be soon forced to evacuate the provinces of c h a f . 
Gaul, and to hasten to the defence of their native 
country. But the hopes of the campaign were de- 
feated by the incapacity, or the envy, or the secret 
instructions of Barbatio, who acted as if he had 
been the enemy of the Caesar, and the secret ally 
of the barbarians. The negligence with which he 
permitted a troop of pillagers freely to pass, and to 
return almost before the gates of his camp, may be 
imputed to his want of abilities ; but the treason- 
able act of burning a number of boats, and a su- 
perfluous stock of provisions, which would have 
been of the most essential service to the army of 
Gaul, was an evidence of his hostile and criminal 
intentions. The Germans despised an enemy who 
appeared destitute either of power or of inclina- 
tion to offend them ; and the ignominious retreat 
of Barbatio deprived Julian of the expected sup- 
port ; and left him to extricate himself from a 
hazardous situation, where he could neither re- 
main with safety, nor retire with honour.*’ 

As soon as they were delivered from the fears Battle of 
of invasion, the Alemanni prepared to chastise theiju^, 
Roman youth, who presumed to dispute the 
session of that country, which they claimed as 
their own by the right of conquest and of treaties. 

They employed three days, and as many nights, 

-in transporting over the Rhine their military 
powers. The fierce Chnodomar, shaking the 

b On the design and failure of the co-operation betT-veexi Julian 
and Barhatloi (xvlj* 11), and ■ Libanlus, Oral, s? 


% 
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CHAP, ponderous javelin, which he had victoriously^ 
XK. against the brother of Magnentius, led 

the van of the barbarians, and moderated by his 
experience the martial ardour which his example 
inspired.® He was followed by six other kings, 
by ten princes of regal extraction, by a long train 
of high-spirited nobles, and by thirty-five thou- 
sand of the bravest warriors of the tribes of Ger- 
many. The confidence derived from the view of 
their own strength, was increased by the intel- 
ligence which they received from a deserter, that 
the CiBsar, with a feeble ai’my of thirteen thou- 
sand men occupied a post about one-and-twenty 
miles from their camp of Strasburg. With this 
inadequate force, Julian resolved to seek and to 
encounter the barbarian host ; and the chance of 
a general action was preferred to the tedious and 
uncertain ‘operation of separately engaging the 
dispersed parties of the Alemanni. The Romans 
marched in close order, and in twm columns, the 
cavalry on the right, the infantry on the left ; 
and the day w'^as so far spent when they appeared 
in sight of the enemy, that Julian w’as desirous of 
deferring the battle till the next morning, and of 
allowing his troops to recrait their exhausted 
strength by the necessary refreshments of sleep and 
food. Yielding, however, with some reluctance, 

« Ammianiis (xvi, IS) describes, with his Inflated eloquence, the 
figure and character of Chnodomar. ' Audax et iidens ingent! robore 
iacertorum, iibi ardor proeiji sperabatur immanis, equo spumanteg 
sublimior, erectus injacnlum formidandee vastitatis, ai*moramf|ue 
iiitore consplcuhs ^ antea strenuus et miles, et utilis prater 
teros doctor* Dicentium CasareiB siipcravit marto 
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to the clamours of the soldiers, and even to the 
opinion of his council, he exhorted them to jus- 
tify hy their valour the eager impatience, which,' 
in case of a defeat, would be universally branded 
with the epithets of I'ashness and presumption. 
The trumpets sounded, the military shout was 
heard through the field, and the two armies rush- 
ed with equal fury to the charge. The Caesar, 
who conducted in person his right wing, depended 
on the dexterity of his archers, and the weight of 
his cuirassiers. But his ranks were instantly bro- 
ken by an irregular mixture of light-horse and of 
light-infantry, and he had the , mortification of 
beholding the flight of six hundred of his most 
renowned cuirassiers.** The fugitives were stop- 
ped and rallied by the presence and authority of 
Julian, who, careless of his own safety, threw 
himself before them, and urging eveiy motive of 
shame and honour, led them back against the 
victorious enemy 5 . The conflict between the two 
lines of infantry was obstinate and bloody. The 
Germans possessed the superiority of strength and 
stature, the Romans that of discipline and tem- 
per ; and as the barbarians, who served under 
the standard of the empire, united the respective 
advantages of both parties, theirstrenuous efforts, 
guided by a skilful leader, at length determined 
the event of the day. The Romans lost four 
tribunes, and two hundred and forty-three sol- 

^ After the battle, Julian ventured to revive the rigour oi ancient 
discipiiiie, by exposing these fugitives in female apparel to the deri- 
sion of the whole camp. In the next campaign, these troops nobly 

iretrievei their hosiwr® ■ iify'p* 14.^* 
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diets, in this memorable battle of Strasbnrg, s® 
glorious to the Cffisar,' and so salutary to the 
afflicted provinces of Gaul. Six thousand of the 
Alemanni were slam in the field, without includ- 
ing those who were drowned in the Rhine, or 
transfixed with darts whilst they attempted to 
swim across the river/ Chnodomar himself was 
surrounded and taken prisoner, vrith three of his 
brave companions, who have devoted themselves 
to follow in life or death the fate of their chief- 
tain. Julian received him with military pomp in 
the council of h^s officers ; and expressing a ge- 
nerous pity for the fallen state, dissembled his in- 
ward contempt for the abject humiliation of his 
captive. Instead of exhibiting the vanquished 
king of the Alemanni, as a grateful spectacle to 
the cities of Gaul, he respectfully laid at the feet 
of the emperor this splendid trophy of his victory. 
Chnodomar experienced ah honourable treat- 
ment, but the impatient barbarian could not long 

® Julian himself (ad .9. r. o. Athen. p. 279} speaks of the battle 
«f Strasbiirg with the modesty of conscious merit ; 
tsAfXs**?, lersui g st; afpixtro fj Totetv'rn Zosimus compares it 

with the victory of Alexander over Darius ; and yet we are at a loss 
to discover any of those strokes of military genius which fix the at« 
tention of age.s on the conduct and success of a single day. 

Ammianus, xvi, 12. Libanius adds 2000 more to the number 
of the slain (O’rat x, p. .2'M), Butthe.se trifling differences disap- 
pear before the 00,000 barbarians, w^bom Zo^iimuw has sacrificed m 
the glory of In’s hero (1. ii, p. 141). We laight attribute this extra* 
Viigant number to the carelessness of transcribers, if this credulous 
or partial histGrian had not swelled the army of 5,000 Alemanni to 
an -mrmmerablc multitude , of barbarians, 

It is out own fault if tb33-4etectioa does not Insnlrc us with proper 
di.strust on similar occasions, ■ ' , 
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survive iiis defeat, bis confinement, and his chap. 

* exile/ ■ ■ . 

After Julian bad repulsed the Aiemanni from 
the provinces of the Upper Rhine, he turned his 
arms against the Franks, who were seated nearer a. o . ssa, 
to the ocean on the confines of Gaul and Ger- 
many ; and who, from their numbers, and still 
more from their intrepid valour, had ever been 
esteemed the most formidable of the barba- 
rians.'‘ Although they were strongly actuated 
by the allurements of rapine, they professed a dis- 
interested love of war, which they considered as 
the supreme honour and felicity of human nature; 
and their minds and bodies were ■ so completely 
hardened by perpetual action, thal§ according to 
the lively expression of an orator, the snows of 
winter were as pleasant to them as the flowers 
of spring. In the month of December, which 
followed the battle of Strasburg, Julian attacked 
a body of six hundred Franks, who had thrown 
themselves into two castles on the Meuse.* In 
themidst of thatsevere seasontheysHStained,with 
inflexible constancy, a siege of fifty-four days ; 
till at length exliausted by hunger, and satisfied 
that the vigilance of the enemy in breaking the 
ice of the river, left them no hopes of escape, the 

» Amtaian* xvi^ 12» LIbanius, Omt, x, p* 276* 

^ liibanius (Orat. ilj, p. IST) draws a lively picture of tbe 
maimers of the B"ranks. 

^ Ammiaiaiis, xvii, 2. Libantus, Orat. x, p. 2T8. The Greeic 
orator* by misappretieodhig a passage Julian* has been induced to 
represent the Franks as consisting of a thousand-men 5 and as his head 
was always full of the Peloponnesian 'war^ he compares them to tim 
Lacedaemoiilans), .Who were , besieged and taken In. the Island, of 
Splmctcria. ■ 

VOL* III. %,.■ • 
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CHAP. Franks consented, for the first time, to dispense 
with the ancient law, which commanded them to 
conquer or to die. The Caesar immediately sent 
his captives to the court of Constantius, who ac- 
cepting them as a valuable present,*' rejoiced in 
the opportunity of adding so many heroes to the 
choicest troops of his domestic guards. The ob- 
stinate resistance of this handful of Franks, ap- 
prised Julian of the difficulties of the expedition 
which he meditated for the ensuing spring, against 
the whole body of the nation. His rapid dili- 
gence surprised and astonished the active bar- 
barians. Ordering his soldiers to provide them- 
selves with biscuit for twenty days, he suddenly 
pitched his camp near Tongres, while the enemy 
still supposed him in his winter quarters of Paris, 
expecting the slow arrival of his con\mys from 
Aquitain. Without allowing the Franks to unite 
or to deliberate, he skilfully sjwead his legions 
from Cologne to the ocean ; and by the teiTor, 
as well as by the success, of his arms, soon 
reduced the suppliant tribes to implore the cle- 
mency, and to obey the commands, of their con- 
queror. The Chamavians submissively retired to 
their former habitations beyond the Rhine : but 
the Salians were permitted to possess their new 
establishment of Toxandria, as the subjects and 



^ JuHan. ad s. p, q, Athen. p# 280. Libanius, Oral, p, 258. 
According to tbe expression of Libanius, the emperor 
Which ia Bleterie understand.s.CV'ie de Julien, p, 118) as anhonetit 
confession, and Valesius (ad Axomim* xvii, 2) as a mean evasion 
cf the truth*^ Dom. Bouquet (Historiens de France, tom. i, p. 733), 
hj substituting another word,' would suppress both the 
€u!ty gild the spirit of this passage* 
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auxiliaries of the Roman empire.^ The treaty 
was ratified by solemn oaths ; and perpetual in- 
spectors were appointed to reside among the 
Franks, with the authority of enforcing the strict 
observance of the conditions. An incident is re 
lated, interesting enoughin itselfiand byno means 
repugnant to the character of Julian, who inge- 
niously contrived both theplot and the catastrophe 
of the tragedy. When the Chamavians sued 
for peace, he rerpiired the son of their king, as 
the only hostage in whom he could rely. A 
mournful silence, interrupted by tears and groans, 
declared the sad perplexity of the barbarians; 
and tlieir aged chief lamented in pathetic lan- 
guage, that his private loss was now embittered 
by a sense of the public calamity. While the 
Chamavians lay prostrate at the foot of his throne, 
the royal captive, whom they believed to have 
been slain, unexpectedly appeared, before their 
eyes ; and as soon as the tumult of joy was hushed 
into attention, the Csesar addressed the assembly 
in the following terms ; “ Behold the son, the 
prince, whom you wept. You had lost him 
“ by your fault. God and the Romans have 
“ restored him to you. I shall still preserve and 
“ educate the youth, rather as a monument of 
my own virtue, than as a pledge of your sin- 
cerity. Should you presume to violate the 

® Ammian* xvli, S. Zosimus, I, iii, p. (his tiarmtive 

Is darketued by a inlxture of fable) - .and Julian*- ad s. f. Atiien#.. ■ 
p« 2S0» His expression^ vtt XaXws 

h This difference of treatment confirms the opinions that 

the Salian Franks were pennltted to retain the settlements in 
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c H A p. “ faith which you have sworn, the arms of the 
XIX. se |.gpu|jjijj avenge the perfidy, not on the 
« innocent, but on the guilty.” The barbarians 
withdrew from his presence, impressed with the 
warmest sentiments of gratitude and admira* 
tion.™', . ' ' 

Makes j|. jjp|. gnough for Julian to have delivered 

peditions' the proviliees of Gaul from the barbariang of 

Setfc^Gs™a,ny. He aspir^ to emulate the glory of the 
most illusttibus of the emperors ; after 
whose example he composed his own commen- 
taries of tlie Gallic war." Caesar has related, 
with conscious pride, the manner in which he 
twice passed the Rhine. Julian could boast, that 
before he assumed the title of Augustus, he had 
. carried the Roman eagles beyond that great river 
in three successful expeditions.® The consterna 
tion of the Germans, after the battle of Strasburg, 
encouraged him to the first attempt ; and the 
reluctance of the troops soon yielded to the 
persuasive eloquence of a leader, wdio shared the 
. fatigues and dangers which he imposed on the 
meanest of the soldiers. The villages on either 

This interesting story, which Zosimiis has ahrigded, is related 
1>y Eimapius (in excerpt. Legationurn, p. 15, 10, IT), with ali the 
amplifications of Grecian rhetoric; but the silence of Libaniiis, of 
Ammianus, and of Julian himsdf, renders the truth of it extremely 
suspicious. 

“ Libanius, the friend of Julian, clearly insinuate.^ (Orat iv, 
p. 17B) that his hero had composed the history of his Gallic cam 
paigns*' Bbt Zosimus (1. iii, p-.14*0> seems to have derived Ids in- 
formation only from the Orations and the Epistles of Julian* 

' The discourse whitehls addressed to the Athenians contains an accu- 
rate, though general,, ac^unt-of the war agaimst the Germans. 

■ * See Ammian. 1«-105 xviii# and Zoslm. 1. Il!| p» 144s 
Julian, ad s. p, Athen, p, 280* 
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side of the Meyn, which were plentifully stored chap. 
with corn and cattle, felt the ravages of an in- 
vading army. The prmcipal houses, constructed 
with some imitation of Roman elegance, were 
consumed by the flames ; and the Cajsar boldly 
advanced about ten miles, till Ms progress was 
stopped by a dark and impenetrable forest, under- 
mined by subterraneous passages, which threaten- 
ed, with secret snares and ambush, every step of 
the assailant. The ground was already covered 
with snow ; and Julian, after repairing an ancient 
castle which had been erected by Trajan, granted 
a truce of ten months to the submissive bar- 
barians, At the expiration of the tryce, Julian 
undertook a second expedition beyond the Rhine, 
to humble the pride of Surmar and Hortaire, two 
of the kings of the Alemanni, who had been pre- 
sent at the battle of Strasburg. They promised 
to restore all the Roman captives who yet remain- 
ed alive ; and as the Caesar Ixad procured an ex- 
act account, from the cities and villages of <Qaul, 
of the inhabitants whom they had lo*st, he detected 
every attempt to deceive him with a degree of 
readiness and accuracy, which almost established 
the belief of his supernatural knowledge. His 
third expedition was still more splendid and im- 
portant than the two former. The Germans had 
collected therr military powers, and moved along 
the opposite banks of the river, with a design of 
destroying the bridge, and of preventing the pas- 
sage of the Romans. But this judicious plan of 
defence was disconcerted by a skilful diversion. 

Three hundred light armed and active soldiers 
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CHAP, were detached in forty small boats, to fall down 
the stream in silence, and to land at some distance 
from the posts of the enemy. They executed 
their orders with so much boldness and celerity, 
that they had almostsui’prised the barbarian chiefs^ 
who returned in the fearless confidence of intoxb 
cation from one of their nocturnal festivals. 
Without repeating the uniform and disgusting 
tale of slaughter and devastation, it is sufficient to 
observe, that Julian dictated his own conditions 
of peace to six of the haughtiest of kings of the 
Alemanni, three of whom were permitted to view 
the severe discipline and martial pomp of a Ro- 
man camp. Followed by twenty thousand cap- 
tives, whom he had rescued from the chains of 
the barbarians, the Caesar repassed the Rhine, 
after terminating a war, the success of which has 
been compared to the ancient glories of the Punic 
and Cimbric victories. 

»e$tores gQQjj jjg valour and conduct of Julian 

tbe Cities 

of Gani, had secured an inteiwal of peace, he applied him- 
self to a work more congenial to his humane and 
philosophic temper. Tlie cities of Gaul, which 
had suffered from the inroads of the barbarians, 
he diligently repaired; and seven important posts, 
between Mentz and the mouth of the Rhine, are 
particularly mentioned, as having been rebuilt 
and fortified by the order of Julian.® The %"an- 

^ Ammian* xviH, 2* Libanhis* Orat. x, p. 279, 2 S 0 # Of these 
seven posts, four are at present towns of some consequence; Bin- 
gen, Andernach, Bonn, and Nuyss. The other three, Triccslnia;, 
Quadriburgmm, and Castra Herculis, or HeracJea, no longer sub- 
aiist 5 but there^'_ j* room to believe, that, on the ground of Quadra- 
’ ■ burgimn^ 
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qmshed Germans had submitted to the just but ‘ 
humiliating condition of preparing and convey- 
ing the jaecessary materials. The active zeal of 
Julian urged the prosecution of the work ; and 
such was the spirit which he had diffused among 
the troops, that the auxiliaries themselves, waving 
their exemption from any duties of fatigue, con- 
tended in the most servile labours with the dili- 
gence of the Roman soldiers. It was incumbent 
on the Caesar to provide for the subsistence, as 
well as for the safety, of the inhabitants and of 
the garrisons. The desertion of the former, and 
the mutiny of the latter, must have been the fatal 
and inevitable consequences of famine. The 
tillage of the provinces of Gaul had been inter- 
rupted by the calamities of war ; but the scanty 
harvests of the continent were supplied, by his pa- 
ternal car e,^ from the plenty of the adjacent island. 
Six hundred large barks, framed in the forest of 
the Apdenne^, made several voyages to the coast 
of Britian ; and returning from thence laden with 
corn, sailed up the Rtine, and distributed their , 
cargoes to the several towns and fortresses along 
the banks of the river The arms of Julian had 

I)urgium» the Butch have constructed the foil of Schehh, a nam^ 
so offensive to the fastidious delicacy of Boileau. See crAnvHIe 
llotice de TAucienne Gaule, p» 183. Boiieau,' l,v» and the 

We may credit Julian himself. Drat, ad s', p. g, Athen?eu» 
sem, p. 280, who gives a very particular account of the transaction, 
2os!mus adds two hundred vessels more, I. iii, p. 145. If we com* 
putc the 600 corn ships of Julian at only seventy tons each, they were 
capable of exporting 120,000 quarters (see Arbuthnot’s Weights and 
Measures, p. 23T)$ and the country which could bear so large an 
exportation must already have attmned'' an improved state of ugvh 
eulture* ■ 

^ '■■■ 
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Civil act* 
iiiini-ttra- 
tioL' of 
Julian, 


CHAP, restoredafreeaiad secure navigatioH, which Con^ 
stanthis had offered to purchase at the expeuce of 
his dignity, and of a tributary present of two thou- 
sand pounds of silver. The emperor parsimo- 
niously refused to his soldiers the sums which he 
granted with a lavish and trembling hand to the 
Wbarians. The dexterity, as well as the firm- 
ness of Julian, was put to a severe trial, when he 
took the field with a discontented army, which 
had already served two campaigns, without re- 
ceiving any regular pay or any extraordinary 
donative,*" 

A tender regard for the peace and happiitess of 
his subjects, was the mling principle which di- 
rected, or seemed to direct, the administration 
of Julian.® He devoted the leisure of his winter- 
qumters to the offices of civil govemraent ; and 
afiectod to a^ume, with more pleasure, the cha- 
racter of a magfeteate, than that of a general. Be- 
fore he took the field, he devolved on the pro- 
vincial governors most of the public and private 
causes which had been referred to his tribunal ; 
but, on his return, he carefully revised their pro- 
ceedings, mitigated the rigour of the law, and 
pronounced a second judgment on the judges 
themselves. Superior to the last temptation of 
virtuous minds, an indiscreet and intemperate 
zeal for justice, he restrained, with calmness and 
dignity, the warmth of an advocate who prose- 


* The troops Once broke out into a mutiny, immediately before 
the second p^ssag'e of Ihe Ehine, Aminian. xvii, !). 

» Ammian, 'scviii# K > Mamertirms In Penegyrt. VeL 
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CHted, for extortioa, the president of the Nar- 
bonnese province. “ Who will ever be found 
“ guilty,” exclaimed the vehement Delphidius, 
“ if it be enough to deny ?” “ and who,” replied 
Julian, “ will ever be innocent, if it be sufficient 
“ to affirm ?” In the general administration of 
jieace and war, the interest of the sovereign is 
commonly the same as that of his people ; but 
Constantins would have thought himself deeply 
injured, if the virtues of Julian had defrauded 
him of any part of the tribute which he extorted 
from an oppressed and exhausted country. The 
prince who was invested with, the ensigns of 
royalty, might sometimes presume to correct the 
rapacious insolence of the inferior agents ; to ex- 
pose their corrupt arts, and to introduce an equal 
and easier niode of collection. But the manage- 
ment of the finances was more safely entrusted to 
Florentius, praetorian prefect of Gaul, an, effe- 
mmate tyrant, incapiable of pity or remorse ; and 
the haughty minister complained of the most 
decent and gentle opposition, while Julian himself 
was rather inclined to censure the weakness of his 
own behaviour. The Caesar had rejected with 
abhoiTence a mandate for the levy of an extra- 
ordinary tax ; a new superdiction, which the pree- 
fect had offered for his signature ; and the faithful 
picture of the public misery, by which he had* 
been obliged to justify his refusal, offended the 
court of Constantius. We may enjoy the plea- 
sure of readingthe sentiments of Julian, as he ex- 
presses them with warmth and freedom in a letter 
to one of his most intimate friends. After stating 
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CHAP, his own conduct, he proceeds in the following 
terms : “ Was it possible for the disciple of Plato 
“ and Aristotle to act otherwise thah I have 
“ done ? Could I abandon the unhappy subjects 
“ entrusted to my care ? Was I not called upon 
“ to defend them from the repeated injuries of 
" these unfeeling robbers ? A tribune who de- 
“ sorts Ms post is punished with death, and de- 
prived of the honours of burial. With what 
“ justice could I pronounce his sentence, if, in 
“ the hour of danger, I myself neglected a duty 
“ far more sacred and far more important ? God 
“ has placed me in this elevated post ; liis pro- 
“ vidence will guard and support me. Should I 
“ be condemned to suffer, I shall derive comfort 
“ from the testimony of a pure and upright con- 
“ science. Would to heaven that I still possessed 
“ a councillor like Sallust ! If they think proper 

“ to send me a successor, I shall submit without 
“ reluctance ; and had much rather improve the 
“ short opportunity of doing good, than enjoy a 
“ long and lasting impunity of evil.”‘ The 
precarious and dependent situation of Julian dis- 
played his virtues and concealed his defects. The 
young hero, who supported, in Gaul, the throne 
of Coiistantius, was not permitted to reform the 
vices of the government ; but he had courage to 
alleviate or to pity the distress of the people. 
Unless he had been able to revive the martial 

* Amuiian, xvii, S. Julian^ EpistoL xv, edit, Spanlieim. Such 

a conduct almost jiistifiea the encomium of Mamertinus, Ita iili an- 
al spiOlia dlvisE’ sunt, ut aut terharos domitet, aut civifoos jura rest! •** 
tuat ; perpetuum professws, aut contra hoiSte% aul contra 3tl» 
efrtaiaen* ' ' 
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, Spirit of the Homans, or to introduce the arts of chap. 
industry and refinement among their savage ene- 
mies, he could not entertain any rational hopes 
of securing the public tranquillity, either by the 
peace or •conquest of Germany. Yet the victories 
of Julian suspended, for a short time, the inroads 
of the barbarians, and delayed the ruin of the 
Western empire. 

His salutary influence restored the cities ofOescrS}*. 
Gaul, which had been so long exposed to the evils 
of civil discord, barbarian war, and domestic 
tyranny ; and the spirit of industry was revived 
with the hopes of enjoyment. Agriculture, ma- 
nufactures, and commerce, again flourished under 
the protection of the laws ; and the curice, or civil 
corporations, were again filled with useful and 
respectable members : the youth were no longer 
apprehensive of marriage ; and married persons 
were no longer apprehensive of posterity ; the 
public and private festivals were celebrated with 
customary pomp ; and the frequent and secure 
intercourse of the provinces displayed the image 
of national prosperity." A mind like that of 
Julian, must have felt the general happiness of 
which he was the author ; but he view^ed, with 
peculiar satisfaction and complacency, the city of 
Paris ; the seat of his winter residence, and the 
object even of his partial affection.* That splen- 

Libimiu$, Orat, Parental, in Imp. Julian, c. 28, in Fabricius 
Bibiiotbec. Grac* tom. vii, p, 263, 264. 

See Julian, in Misopogon. p. 34-0,241. The primitive state of 
Faria is illustrated by Henry Valesius (ad Ammian* xx, 4), his 
ibroth^y Hadrian Valesius, or de Yuiois, and M. d’Anville (in their 

respeoiiw 
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did capital, which now embraces an ample terri- 
tory on either side of the Seine, was originally 
confined to the small island in the midst of the 
river, from whence the inhabitants derived a 
supply of pure and salubrious water. The river 
bathed the foot of the walls ; and the town was 


accessible only by twowooden bridges. A forest 
overspread the northern side of the Seine ; but on 
the south, the ground, which now bears the name 
of the university, was insensibly covered with 
houses, and adorned with a palace and amphi- 
theatre, baths, an aqueduct, and a field of Mars 
for the exercise of the Roman troops. The se- 
verity of the climate was tempered by the, neigh- 
bourhood of the ocean ; and with some precau- 
tions, which experience had taught, the vine and 
fig'ditee Were successfoiiy eultivateih^^^^ 
markable winters, the Seine was deeply frozen ; 
and the huge pieces of ice that floated down the 
stream, might be compared, by an Asiatic, to the 
blocks of white m arble which were extracted from 
the quarries of Phrygia. The licentiousness and 
corruption of Antioch, recalled to the memory 
of Julian the setere and simple manners of his 
beloved Lutetia,^ where the amusements of the 
theatre were unknown or despised. He indig- 
nantly contrasted the effeminate Syraans wdth the 
brave and honest simplicity of the Gauls, ajid al- 

■respective Notitias of, ancient Gaul), tlie Al>b^ de Longiierue Be* 
•cdption de la France, torn. 3, p, -3.2, 23, and Mi Bonamj (m tbe Mem. 
.deJ^Academie des. Inscriptions, tpm. xv, p. 656-69I)» 

y Tap. Aimmetn 'JttHan. In Misopogoii. p. 34>0* Lcucetia, 
or Lutetia, was Ibe -ancient mmQ of the city wbich, according to 
•tlie fashion of the fourth century, assumed the territorial appellatioa 
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most forgave the intemperance, which was the 
only stain of the Celtic character.® If Julian 
could now revisit the capital of France, he might 
converse with men of science and genius, capable 
of understanding and of instructing a disciple of 
the Greeks; he might excusethe lively and grace- 
ful follies of a nation, whose martial spirit has 
never been enervated bythe indulgence of luxury; 
and he must applaud the perfection of that inesti- 
mable art, which softens and refines and embel- 
lishes the intercourse of social life. 


* J alimi.iii .ft- $ 60 *^; 
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'Ihe molkex, progress, and ^ects of the eontersion 
of ConsUmtine. — Legal establishment and constih'- 
- iion of the Christian or Catholic Church. 


GHAP. X HE public establisbment of cbristianity 
jtaay be considered as one of those import- 
ant and domestic revolutions which excite the 
most lively curiosity, and afford the most valuable 
instruction. The victories and the civil policy of 
Constantine no longer influence the state of 
Europe ; but a considerable portion of the glebe 
still retains .the impression which it received from 
the conversion of that monarch ; and the eccle- 
siastical institutions of his reign are still connected, 
by an indissoluble chain, with the opinions, the 
passions, and the interests of the present genera- 
tion. 

Date of the In the Consideration of a subject which may be 
of con!'°" examined %vith impartiality, but cannot be viewed 
stantine. i|;vith indifference, a difficulty immediately arises 
of a very unexpected nature ; that of ascertaining- 
the real and precise date of the conversion of Con- 
s. p. 300. stantine- The eloquent Lactantius, in the midst 
of his court, seems impatient® to proclaim to the 

* The date of the Divine Institutions of Lactantius has been 
eurateiy discussed, difficulties have been started, solutions proposed g 
and an expedient imagined, of two original editions ; the former pub« 
Kshed during the persecution of Diocletlanj the latter under that of 

Lichuu$ 


conversion 
of Cod- 
fetantine. 
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, world the glorious example of the sovereign of chap. 
Gaul ; who, in the first moments of his reign, ac- 
knowledged and adored the majesty of the true " 
and only God.** The learned Eusebius has a- 
scribed the faith of Constantine to the miraculous 
sign whichwas.displayed in the heavens whilsthe 
meditated and prepared the Italian expedition.'*' 

The historianZosimusmaiiciousIyasserts, that the 

emperor had embrued his hands in the blood of 
his eldest son, before he publicly renounced the 
gods of Rome and of his ancestors.'* The per-,. B.sg5. 
plexity produced by these discordant authorities, 
is derived from the behaviour of Constantine him- 
self. According to the strictness of ecclesiastical 
language, the first of the cAmte'ra emperors was 
unworthy of that name, till the moment of his 
death; since it was only dining his last illness d. ssr. 
that he received, as a catechumen, the imposition 

LMnfnsi' See Bufresnoy, Frefat* p* v, Tillemont, Mem. Ecck« 
siast. tom. vi, p, 465-470- Lardner’iS Credibility, part ii, vol, vil, 
p. 78-86. For my own part, I am almost convinced that Lactkntilis 
dedicated his Institutions to the sovereign of Gaul, at a time wheii 
Gaierius, Maximin, and even Licinius, persecuted the Christians^ 
that is, between the years 306 and 311. 

^ Lactant. Bivin* Institut. 5, 1 ; vii, 27. The first and most im« 
portant of these passages is indeed wanting in twenty-eight manu- 
scripts ; but it is found in nineteen. If we weigh the comparative 
value of those manuscripts, one of 900 years old, in the king of 
France’s library, maybe alleged in its favour; but the passage Is 
omitted in the correct manuscript of Bologna, which the F. d« 

Bfontfaucon ascribes to the sixth or seventh century (Biarium 
Italic- p. 409). The taste of most of the editors (except Isaju% 
see Lactant. edit, Dufresnoy, tom. i, p. 596) has felt the genuine 
style of Lactantius.. 

® luseb. In Vit. Cfenstentt 1. 1, Ct ■■■■,■ 

f Zoslmus, I# li| p. 104« 
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CHAP, of hands,® and was afterwards admitted, by the 
.... ! initiatory rites of baptism, into the number of 
the faithful/ The Christianity of Constantine 
must be allowed in a much more vague and qua- 
lified sense ; and the nicest accuracy is required in 
tracing the slow and almost imperceptible grada- 
tions by which the monarch declared himself the 
protector and at length the proselyte, of the 
church. It w'^as an arduous task to eradicate the 
habits and prejudices of his education, to ac- 
knowledge the divine power of Christ, and to un- 
derstand that the truth of his revelation w'as in- 
compatible with the worship of the gods. The 
obstacles which he had probably experienced in 
his own mind, instructed him to proceed with 
caution in the momentous change of a national 
religion and he insensibly discovered bis new 
epinions, as far ias he could enforce them with 

« That rite was iisocl in making a cai’editmien (see 

Antiquities, I, x, c. 1» p* 410. . Doim (- harden. Hist, des 
&eremens, tom. i, p. 62); and Constantine received it for the Jirst 
time (Eiiseh, in Vit. Cowtant. I. ir, c. 61) immediately before hia 
baptism and death. From the connection of these two facts, Yalesios* 
(ad.ioc* Euseb.) has drawn the conclusion wdiich is reluctantly ad« 
mitted by Tillemont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. iv, p, 62B), and 
cippffised with feeble argumenU by Mosheim (p. 06B). 

Euseb. in Vit. Constant. L h% c. 61, 62, 63. The legend of 
Omstantine's baptism at Rome, thirteen years before his death, was 
invented in the eighth century, as a proper motive for Ins donation'. 
Such has been the gi'uduai progress of knowledge, that a story of 
which Cardinal Baronins {Annal. Ecciesiast. a. j>. 324, No* 
4.3-49) declared himself the unblushing advocate, is now feebly 
^ppprted, eYeptvwljthib the verge of the Vatican. See the Antiqiil.^ 
tat^ 'Christiana tom. iip* ^32 $ a work published with six appro*. 
batidasat’Bome,/iii-,thd’y8« by Father Mamachi, a learned 
Dominican. ■' '' 
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safety and with effect. During the whole course 
of his reign, the stream of Christianity flowed 
with a gentle, though accelerated, motion; but its 
general direction was sometimes checked, and 
sometimes diverted, by the accidental circum- 
stances of the times, and by the prudence, or pos- 
sibly by the caprice, of the monarch. His mini- 
stei’s were permitted to signify the intentions of 
their master in the various language which was 
best adapted to their respective principles;*^ and 
he artfully balanced the hopes and fears of his sub- 
jects, by publishing in the same year two edicts; 
the first of which enjoined the solemn observance 
of Sunday,® and the second directed the regular 
consultation of aruspices.** While this import- 
ant revolution yet remained in suspense, the 
Christians and the pagans watched the conduct 
of their sovereign with the same anxiety, but 
with very opposite sentiments. The former were 
prompted by every motive of zeal, as well as va- 
nity, to exaggerate the mai’ks of his favour, and 
the evidences of his faith. The latter, till their 
just apprehensions w ere changed into despair and 

* The quajstor, or secretary, who composed the law of the Thepdo-* 
siao code, makes his master say with indifference,— «« hominibus su- 
pradictie religionis’’ (i. xvi, tit. ii, leg. 1). The minister of ec- 
desiastical affairs was allowed a more devout and respectful style, 

'■ nymvaTns % the -legal,, most, holy V 

and catholic worship. See Euseb. Hist. Eccles, 1. x, c. 6. 

s Cod. Theodos. L ii, tit. viii, leg. 1. Cod. Justinian. L iii, tlL 
xij, leg. 3, Constantine styles the Lord’s day di&s soUs, a name whicli 
could not offend the ears of his pagan subjects. 

^ Cod. Theodos. 1. xvi, tit. x, 1. 1. Godefro}^ in the character of 
a commentator, endeavours (toiu. vi, p. 257) to excuse Constantine s 
hut the more zealous Baronins (AnnaU Eccles. a. c. 321, Xo. Ii 
censures his profane conduct with truth and asjjerity* 

YOL. JiL n : 
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CHAP, resentment, attempted toconceal from the world, 
and from themselves, that the gods of Rome 
' ' could no longer reckon the emperor in the num- 
ber of their votaries. The same passions and pre- 
judices have engaged the partial writers of the 
times to connect the public profession of Chris- 
tianity with the most glorious or the most igno- 
minoiis fera of the reign of Constantine. 

His pagan Whatever symptoms of christiau piety might 
tiun?'’*’’ transpire lu the discourses or actions of Constan- 
tine, he pei’severed till he Avas near forty years of 
age in the practice of the established religion 
and the same conduct, which in the court of Ni- 
comedia might he imputed to his fear, could be 
ascribed only to the inclination or policy of the 
sovereign of Gaul. His liberality restored and 
enriched the temples of the gods ; the medals 
which issued from his imperial mint are impress- 
ed witli the figures and attributes of Jupiter and 
Apollo, of Mars and Hercules; and his filial iiiety 
increased the council of Olympus by the solemn 
apotheosis of his father Constantins.'' But the 
devotion of Constantine was more peculiarly 
directed to the genius of the Sun, the Apollo 
of Greek and Roman mythology ; and he was 
pleased to be represented with the symbols of the 

^ Theodoret (1. i, c. 18) seems to insinuate that Helena gave 
her sou a Christian education; but we may be assured, from the su- 
perior authority of Eusebius (iu Vit, Constant. 1. Hi, c» 47)5 that 
she herself was indebted to Constantine for the knowledge of Christ- 
iauity. 

^ See the medals of Constantine in Ducauge and Bandurl. As few 
cities had retained the privilege of coining, almost all the medals 
of that age issued from the Mtit under the sanction of the ImperM 
authority. 
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god of light and poetry. The unerring shafts of chap. 
' that deity, the brightness of his eyes, his laurel 
wreath, immortal beauty, and elegant accom- 
plishments, seem to point him out as the patron 
of a young hero. The altars of Apollo were 
crowned with the votive offerings of Constantine; 
and the credulous multitude were taught to be- 
lieve, that the emperor was permitted to behold, 
with moi’tal eyes, the visible majesty of their tu- 
telar deity ; and that either waking or in a vision 
he was blessed with the auspicious omens of a 
long and victorious reign. The sun was univer- 
sally celebrated as the invincible gpide and pro- 
tector of Constantine; and the pagans might rea- 
sonably expect that the insulted god would pur- 
sue, with unrelenting vengeance, the impiety of 
his ungrateful favourite.' 

As lonsf as Constantine exercised a limited He pro- 

tGCtS tllS 

sovereignty over the provinces of Gaul, his chris- Christians 
tian subjects were protected by the authority, and 
perhaps by the laws, of a prince, who wisely left^i^. 
to the gods the care of vindicating their own ho- 
nour. If we may credit the assertion of Constan- 
tine himself, he had been an indignant spectator 
of the savage cruelties which were inflicted by 
the hands of Roman soldiers, on those citizens 
wiiose religion was their only crime.” In the East 

I The panegyric of Eumenlus, (vii, inter, panegyr.. Vet) which 
was pronounced a few months before the Italian war, abounds with 
the most unexceptionable evidence of the pagan superstition of Con*' 
stantine, and of his particular veneration for Apollo, or the .sun ; to 
which Julian aliude.s (Orat. vii, p, 228, in)* See Com» 

, '.iiientaire de Spaahelm' suries C€sars, p. 317. 

w Constantin* Orat ad, Sanctos, c. 25, But it might easily be 
shewn, that the Greek translator has. improved the sense of the Latin 

‘ ' original 5 
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CHAP, and in tlie West, he had seen the different effects 
severity and indulgence ; and as the former 
was rendered still more odious by the example 
of Galerius, his implacable enemy, the latter was 
recommended to his imitation by the authority 
and advice of a. dying father. The son of Con- 
stantins immediately suspended or repealed the 
edicts of persecution, and granted the free exer- 
cise of their religious ceremonies to all those who 
had already professed themselves members of the 
church. They were soon encouraged to depend 
on the favour as well as on the justice of their 
sovereign, who had imbibed a secret and sincere 
reverence for the name of Christ, and for the 
God of the Christians.* 

2. n 513 , About five months after the conquest of Italy, 
Met of the emperor made solemn and authentic decla- 
vrihm. ration of his sentiments, by the celebrated edict 
of Milan, which restored peace to the catholic 
church. In the personal interview of the two 
western princes, Constantine, by the ascendant 
of genius and power, obtained the ready concur- 
rence of his colleague Licinius ; the union of 
their names and authority disarmed the fury of 
Maximin ; and after the death of the tyrant of 
the East, the edict of Milan Avas received as a ge- 
neral and fundamental laAV of the Roman world.® 

; and the aged emperor might recollect the persecution cf 
Fiioclctian with, a more lively abhorrence than he had actually felt 
m the days of his youth and paganism- 
* See Eiiseb. Hist.- -Eccles. 1. viii, IS ; 1. ix, 9 ; and In Vit. Const. 
L.i, 0^16, 17.' Eactanti DMii. Institut. L- Cfficllius de Morta 
Persecut c. • , • ,''g* ' 

** Cfficilius (de Mort. ' Persecut. c. 48) has preserved the Eatlu 
iniginai ; Eusebius (Hist Ecclcs. L c. d) has given a Greek 

trarislati»« 
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The wisdom of the emperors provided for the chap, 
restitution of all the civil and religious rights, ^ 

which thechristians had been sounjustly deprived. 

It was enacted, that the places of worship, and 
public lands, which had been confiscated, should 
be restored to the church,without dispute, without 
delay, and without expence; and this severe in- 
junction was accompanied with a gracious pro- 
mise, that if any of the purchasers had paid a fair 
and adequate price, they should be indemnified 
from the imperial treasuiy. The saliitaiy regu- 
lations which guard the future tranquillity of the 
faithful, are framed on the principles of enlarged 
and equal toleration: and such an equality must 
have been interpreted by a recent sect as an ad- 
%^antageous and honourable distinction. The two 
emperors proclaim to the world, that they have 
granted a free and absolute power to the Chris- 
tians, and to all others, of following the religion 
which each individual thinks proper to prefer, to 
which he has addicted his mind, and which he 
may deem the best adapted to his owm use. They 
carefully explain every ambiguous word, remove 
every exception, and exact from the governors of 
the provinces a stx’ict obedience to the true and 
simple meaning of an edict, which was designed 
to establish and secure, without any limitation, the 
claims of I'eligious liberty. They condescend to 
assign two weighty reasons whicli have induced 
them to allow tiiis universal toleration ; the hu- 
mane intention of consulting the peace and hap- 

translation of this perpetual eikt^ which’ refers to some provision?] 
i:egulations® , 

rS 
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CHAP, piness of their people ; and the pious hope, that 
..V ^ conduct, they shall appease and pro- 

pitiate the Deity, whose seat is in heaven. They 
gratefully acknowledge the many signal proofs 
which they have I’eceived of the divine favour ; 
and they trust that the same Providence will for 
ever continue to protect the prosperity of the 
prince and people. From these vague and inde- 
finite expressions of piety, three suppositions may 
be deduced, of a different, but not of an incom- 
patible, nature. The mind of Constantine might 
fluctuate between the pagan and the Christian 
religions. According to the loose and comply- 
ing notions of polytheism, he might acknow- 
ledge the god of the Christians as one of the 
many deities who cois^osed the hierarchy of hea- 
ven. Or perhaps he might embrace the philo- 
sophic and pleasing idea, that, notwithstanding 
the variety of names, of rites, and of opinions, 
all the sects and all the nations of mankind are 
united in the worship of the common Father and 
' Creator of the universe.^ 

Use and But the councils of princes are more frequently 
thechrift- influenced by views of temporal advantage, than 
lan abstract and Speculative truth. 

The partial and increasing favour of Constantine 

A panegyric of Constantine, pronounced seven or eight months 
after the edict of Milan (see Gotliofred. Chronolog. Legum, p. T, 
and TiUemont, Hist des Empereurs, tom. iv, p. 246), uses the fol- 
lowing remarkable expression; ** Summe rerum sator, ciijiis tot bo» 
mine sunt, quot lingitas gentium esse voiuiste, quern eiiim te ipse 
diei veils, scire non posismBias.” Panegyr. Vet. ix, 26. In ex- 
plaining Constantine’s progress 4n the Atith, Moshczni (p. 9’71j kc») is 
ingeiuousi, subtle^ prolix* 
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may naturally be referred to the esteem which he c li 
entertained for the moral character of the christ- 
ians; and to a persuasion, that the propagation 
of the gospel would inculcate the practice of pri- 
vate and public virtue; Whatever latitude an 
absolute monarch may assume in his own conduct, 
whatever indulgence he may claim for his own 
passions, it is undoubtedly his interest that all his 
subjects should respect the natural and civil obli- 
gations of society. But the operation of the wisest 
laws is imperfect and precarious. They seldom 
inspire virtue, they cannot always restrain vice. 
Their power is insufficient to prohibit ell that 
they condemn, nor cstn they always punish the ac- 
tions which they prohibit. The legislators of anti- 
quity had summoned to their aidthepowers of edu- 
cation and of opinion. But eveiy principle which 
had once maintained the vigour and purity of 
Rome and Sparta, was long since extinguished in 
% dddliniii'g ^nd despotic ^pire. Philosophy still 
exercised her temperate s^ivay over the human 
mind, but the cause of virtue derived very feeble * 
support from the influence of the pagan supersti- 
tion. Under these discouraging circumstances, a 
prudent magistrate might observe with pleasure 
the progi'ess of a religion, which diffused among 
the people a pure, benevolent, and universal sys- 
tem of ethics, adapted to every duty and every 
condition of life ; recommended as the will and 
reason of the Supreme Deity, and enforced by tlie 
sanction of eternal rewards or punishments. The 
experience of Greek and Roman history couldnot 
inform the world how far the system of national 

H 4) 
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chap; manners might be reformed and improved by the 
precepts of a divine revelation ; and Constantine 
might listen with some confidence to the flattering, 
and indeed reasonable, assurances of Lactantius. 
The eloquent apologist seemed firmly to expect, 
and almost ventured to promise, that the esta- 
blishment of Christianity would restore the inno- 
cence and felicity of the primitive age ; that the 
worship of the true God would extinguish war and 
dissention among those who mutually considered 
themselves as the children of a common parent; 
that every impure desire, every angry or selfish 
passion, would be restrained by the know ledge of 
the gospel; and that the magistrates might sheath 
the swmrd of justice among a people who would 
be universally actuated by the sentiments of 
truth and piety, of equity and moderation, of 
harmony and universal love.’ 

TiieoiT The passive and unresisting obedience, which 
t^3|^f‘''p'3,bows under the yoke of authority, or even ofop- 
sive obedi- pressioii, must have appeared, in the eyes of an 
^ absolute monarch, the most conspicuous and use- 
ful of the evangelic virtues.’’ The primitive 
Christians derived the institution of civil govern- 
ment, not from the consent of the people, but 
from the decrees of heaven. The reigning em- 
peror, though he had usurped the sceptre by trea- 

<1 Sec the elegant description of Lactantius (Divin. Institute v. 8), 
who is much more perspicuous and positive than it becomes a dis* 
creet prophet. 

^ The political system of the Christians is explained by Grotius, 
dc Jure Belli et Pacis, Grotius was a republican and an 

exile, but the mildness of Ms temper inclined him to support the esta- 
blished powers. 
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SOU and murder, immediately assumed the sa,cred ' 
character of vicegerent of the deity. To the 
deity alone he was accountahle for the abuse of 
his power ; and his subjects were indissolubly 
bound, by their oath of fidelity, to a tyrant, who 
had violated every law of nature and society. 
The humble Christians were sent into the %vor]d 
as sheep among wolves ; and since they were not 
permitted to employ force, even in the defence of 
theii' religion, they should be still more criminai 
if they were tempted to shed the blood of their 
fellow-creatures, in disputing the vain privileges, 
or the sordid possessions, of this transitory* life. 
Faithful to the doctrine of the apostle, who in 
the reign of Nero had preached the duty of un- 
conditional submission, the Christians of the three 
first centuries pi’eserved their conscience pure and 
innocent of the guilt of secret conspiracy, or open 
rebellion. While they experienced the rigour of 
persecution, they were never provoked either to 
meet their tyrants in the field, or indignantly to 
withdraw themselves into some remote and se- 
questered corner of the globe.® The protestants 
of France, of Germany, and of Britain, who as- 
serted with such intrepid courage their civil and 
religious freedom, have been insulted by the in- 
vidious comparison between the conduct of the 

s TertiilBan* Apolog. c. 32, 34, SB, 3$. , Tameii niiiiqtiam 
AlbiBiaiii, me Nigrkii! vel Cassiaiii iiweniri potiierniit diristiani. 
A.d Scapukim, c. 2. If this assertion be strictly true, it excludes the 
Christians of that age from ail civil and military employ raents, 
which would have eompeiled them to take an active part in the 
service of their respective governors. See Moyiek Works, vol* il. 
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CHAP, primitive and of the reformed Christians.^ Per- 
haps, instead of censure, some applause may be 
due to the superior sense and spirit of our an- 
cestors, who had convinced themselves that re- 
ligion connot abolish the unalienable rights of 
human nature." Perhaps the patience of the 
primitive church may be ascrilied to its weak- 
ness, as well as to its virtue. A sect of unwarUke 
plebeians, without leaders, without arms, without 
fortifications, must have encountered inevitable 
destruction in a rash and fruitless resistance to the 
master of the Roman legions. But the Christians, 
when they deprecated the wratli of Diocletian, 
or solicited the favour of Constantine, could allege, 
with truth and confidence, that they held the prin- 
ciple of passive obedience, and that, in the space 
of three centuries, their conduct had always been 
conformable to their principles. They might 
add, that the throne of the emperors would be 
established on a fixed and permanent basis, if all 
their subjects, embracing the Christian doctrine, 
should learn to suffer and to obey. 
bwm In the ^neral order of Providence, princes and 
conlL- tyrants are considered as the ministers , of heaven, 
appointed to rule or to chastise the nations of the 
earth. But sacred history affoi'ds many illustrious 

^ See the aitfiil Bossuet (Hist, des Variations des Eglises Fro- 
testantes, tom. iii, p. 210-258)* and the malicious Bayle (toiri. ila 
p. G20). I name Bayle, for he was certainly the author of the Avis 
aus Eefngi^.s ; consult the Dictlonnaire Critique de ChaiiO’epicjr 
tom. i, part ii, p, 145. 

» Buchanan is the earliest, or at least the most celebrated, of the 
reformers, %vho has justified the theory of resistance. Sec his Bla« 
logiiQ, de Jure Begni apud Scoto^^ tom. ii. p. edit, fob 

iluddimaK^ 
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• t*xampies of the more immediate interposition of 
the deity in the government of his chosen people. 
The sceptre and the s word were committed to the 
hands of Moses, of Joshna, of Gideon, of David, 
of the Blaccabees ; the virtues of those heroes 
were the motive or the effect of the divine favour, 
the success of” their arms was destined to achieve 
the deliverance or the triumph of the church. 
If the judges of Israel were occasional and tem- 
porary magistrates, the kings of Judah derived 
from the royal unction of their great ancestor an 
hereditary and indefeasible right, which could 
not be forfeited by their own vices, ndr reCailed by 
the caiprice pf their subjeets. The same extraor- 
dinary pi’Ovidence, which was no longer confined 
to the Jewish people,might elect Constantine and 
his family as the protectors Of the Christian world; 
and the devout Lactantius annoimces, in a pro- 
phetic tone, the future glories of his long and 
universal reign.* Galerlus and Maxirain, Max- 
entius and Licinius, were the rivals who shared 
with the favourite of heaven the provinces of the 
empire. The tragic deaths of Galerius and Blaxi- 
min soon gratified the resentment, and fulfilled the 
sanguine expectations, of the Christians. The 
success of Constantine against Maxentius and 
Licinius, removed the two formidable competi- 
tors who still opposed the triumph of the second 
David, aud his cause might seem to claim the 
peculiar inteiposition of Providence. The cha- 

^ Lactant. Bhin. Institut. L 1. Eusebius in the course of his 
liistory, his life, and his oration, repeatedly inculcates the divinr. 
light of Comtantlne to the empire. 
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CHAP, racier of the Roman tyrant disgraced the purple ^ 
and human nature ; and though the Christians 
might enjoy his precarious favour, they were ex- 
posed, with the rest of his subjects, to the effects 
of his wanton and capricious cruelty. The con- 
duct of Licinius soon betrayed the reluctance 
with which he had consented to the wise and hu- 
mane regulations of the edict of Milan. The 
convocation of provincial synods was prohibited 
in his dominions ; his Christian officers were ig- 
nomiiiiously dismissed ; and if he avoided the 
guilt or rather danger, of a general persecution, 
his partial oppressions v.’ ere rendered still more 
odious, by the violation of a solemn and voiun- 
taiy eiigagenient." While the East, according to 
the lively expression of Eusebius, ivas involved 
in the shades of infernal darkness, the auspicious 
rays of celestial light warmed and illuminated the 
provinces of the West. The piety of Constantine 
was admitted as an unexceptionable proof of the 
justice of his arms ; and his use of victory con- 
firmed the opinion of the Christians, that their 
hero was inspired, and conducted, by the Lord of 
Hosts. The conquest of Italy produced a gene- 
ral edict of toleration; and as soon as the defeat 
of Licinius had invested Constantine with the sole 

1, 35. 32 *. dominion of the Roman world, he immediately, 
by circular letters, exhorted all bis subjects to 
imitate, without delay, the example of their sove- 

Oiu* imperfect of the persmition of Licinius Is cle« 

rived from- Eusebius (Hist. Bccies» L x* 8, Yit. ComtmifML 1 1,, 
c. 49^56; L Aurelius Victor mentious Ms cruelty m go.- 

ueral termsL 
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reim, and to embrace the divine truth of christi- chap, 
anity.* ; 

The assurance that the elevation of Constan- Loyalty 
tine was intimately connected with the designsof“e cSstf 
Providence, instilled into the minds of the christ- ‘an party, 
ians two opinions, which, by very different means, 
assisted the accomplishment of the prophecy. 

Their warm and active loyalty exliausted in his 
favour every resource of human industry ; and 
they confidently expected that their strenuous ef- 
forts would be seconded by some divine and mira- 
culous aid. The enemies of Constantine have 
imputed to interested motives the alliance which 
he insensibly contracted with the catholic church, 
andwhichapparentlycontributestothe success of 
his ambition. In the beginning of the fourth 
century, the Christians still bore a very inadequate 
proportion to the inhabitants of the empire ; but 
among a degenerate people, who viewed the 
change of masters indifference of slaves, 

the spirit and union of a religious party might as- 
sist the popular leader, to whose service, from a 
principle of conscience, they had devoted their 
lives and fortunes.* The example of his father 
had instructed Constantine to esteem and to re- 
ward the merit of the Christians ; and in the dis- 

® Euseb, In Vit. Constant, I, c. 48-()0« 

In the l3i'ginrilng of the last century^, the papists of England 
\Tere only a thirtieths, and the protestaiits of France only a Jifteejitkf 
part of the respective natimis, to whom their spirit and power were 
a con.stant object of apprehension. See the relations wliidi Benti- 
vogllo (who was then nuncio at Brussels, and afterwards cardinal) 

Iransinlttec! to the court of Rome (Helazlone, toiii, ii, p* 
sleniiwigita was eurlusisi, well Informed^ but somewhat partlah _ 
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triliution of public offices, he had the advantage 
of strengtheninghisgovernment, by the choice of 
ministers or generals, in whose fidelity he could 
repose a just and unreserved confidence, by the 
influence of these dignified missionaries, the pro- 
selytes of the new faith must have multiplied in 
the court and army ; the barbarians of Germany, 
who filled the ranks of the legions, were of a care- 
less temper, which acquiesced without resistance 
in the religion of their commander ; and when 
they pgssed the Alps, it may fairly be presumed, 
that a great number of the soldiers had already 
consecrated their swords to the service of Christ 
and of Constantine.’^ The habits of mankind, 
and the interest of religion, gradually almted the 
iiorror of Avar and bloodshed, which had so long 
prevailed among the chtistiaus ; and in the coun- 
cils which were assembled under the gracious pro- 
tection of Constantine, the authority of the bishops 
was seasonably employed to ratify the obligation 
of the military oath, and to inflict the penalty of 
escommunication on those soldiers who threw 
away their arms during the peace of the church.® 
While Constantine, in his own dominions, in- 
creased the number and zeal of his faithful ad- 
herents, he could depend on the support of a 

This careless temper of the Germans appears almost nnilonnh' 
in the history of the convei’sion of each of the tribes. The legions of 
Constantine were recruited with Germans (Zosimus, L ii, p. SH) ; 
and the court even of his fether had been tilled with Christians. See 
the first book of the life of Constantine, py Eusebius. 

•■D*© his qtii ama projiciunt in pace, "piacuit eos ahstinere a com. 
munione. ,^Conc!l. Arelat. 'Capon ilu The best critics apply these, 
words to the pence o/tke ciurcL 
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powerful faction in those provinces, which werec li a p. 

* * ' • 'K*X' 

’ still possessed or usurped by his rivals. A secret 
disafiection was diffused among the Christian 
subjects of Maxentius and Licinius ; and the re- 
sentment which the latter did not attempt to con- 
ceal, served only to engage them still more deeply 
in the interest of his competitor. The regular 
correspondence which connected the bishops of 
the most distant provinces, enabled them freely 
to communicate their wishes and their designs, 
and to transmit without danger any useful intelli- 
gence, or any pious contributions, which might 
promote the service of Constantine, who publicly 
declared that he had taken up arms for the deli- 
verance of the church.'^ 

The enthusiasm which inspired the troops, and^^P ^j^^ ^ 
perhaps the emperor himself, had sharpened their belief of a 
swords while it satisfied their conscience. They^”'”^^®' 
marched to battle with the full assurance, that the 
same god, who had formeriy opened a passage to 
the Israelites through the waters of Jordan, and 
hadthrowndown the wallsof Jericho atthe sound 
of the trumpets of Joshua, would display his vis- 
ible majesty and power in the victoiy of Constan- 
tine. The evidence of ecclesiastical historyis pre- 

^ Eusebiiis tilways considers the second civil war against Licinias 
as a sort of reiigious crusade. At the invitation of the tyrant, some 
Christian officers had resumed their zooies ; or, in other words, had 
returned to the military service. Their conduct was afterwards 
censured by the 12th canon of the council of Nice ; if this particu™ 
lar application may be received, instead of the loose and general 
sense of the Greek interpreters, Balsamon, Zonaras, and Alexis ’ 

Aristeniis. See Beveridge, Faudect* Iccies. torn, h P- 
78 , Ahnotsitlom 
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CHAP, pared to affirm, that their expectations werejusti- 
fied by the conspicuous miracle to which the 
' ' conversion of the first Christian emperor has been 

almost unanimously ascribed. The real or ima- 
ginary cause of so important an event, deserves 
and demands the attention of posterity ; and I 
shall endeavour to form a just estimate of the fa- 
mous vision of Constantine, by a distinct consi- 
deration oiike standard, ilxedream, and tXxQcelestial 
sign; byseparatingthe historical, the natural, and 
the marvellous parts of this extraordinary story, 
which, in thecomposition of a specious argumen t, 
have been artfully confounded in one splendid 
and brittle mass. 

Tiicf ioia- I. An instrumentof the tortures which were in- 
of dieted only on slaves and strangers, became an 
»iis cross, object of horror in the eyes of a Roman citizien ; 
and the ideas of guilt, of pain, and of ignominy, 
were closely united with the idea of the cross.'-' 
The piety, rather than the humanity, of Constan- 
tine, soon abolished in his dominions the piinish- 
vaeiit which the Saviour of mankind had condes- 
cended to suffer but the emperor had already 

Nomen ipsiim crncis absit non moclo a enrpore civiurn Boma- 
ijornm* ^ed etiam a cogitatione, oculis, aiiribus, Cicero pro Ra- 
berio, e. S, The Christian writers Justin, Minucius Ter^^ 

tLiJIian, Jcroni, and Maximus of Turin, have investigated with lo- 
ierable success the figure or likeness of a cross in alniost every object 
of nature or art ; in the intersection of the meridian and equator, the 
human face, a bird flying, a man swimming, a mast and yard, a 
plough, a standard, See Lipsiiis de Cruce, I. i, c. 9, 

^ See Aurelius Victor, wh6 considers this Jaw a.^one of the examples 
of' Constantine’s piety* An edict so honourable to Christianity deserv-* 
ed a p|ac^ In the Theodosian, Code, instead of the Indirect men- 
tion of it, 'which- seems to ri^ult from the comparisoii of tlie fifth mi. 
eighteenth, titles of the ninth booje.. 
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learned to despise the prejudices of his education, c 
' and of his people, before he could erect in the^, 
midst of Rome his own statue, bearing a cross in 
its right hand; with an inscription which referred 
the victory of his arms, and the deliverance of 
Rome, to the virtue of that salutary sign, the true 
symbol of force and courage.® The same sym- 
bol sanctified the arms of the soldiers of Constan- 
tine ; the cross glittered on their helmets, was en- 
graved on their shields, was interwoven into their 
banners ; and the consecrated emblems which 
adorned the person of the emperor hipiself were 
distinguished only by ridher materials and more 
exquisite workmanship.*' But the principal stand- 
ard which displayed the triumph of the cross 
was styled the Labanm,^ an obscure, though 

s Eusebius, in Vit. Constantin. I. i, 0* 40^ This statue, or at least 
the cross and inscription, may be ascribed with more probability to 
the second, or even the third, visit of Constantine to Home. Imme- 

minds of the senate and 

people were scarcely 

Agnoscas regina libens'iiieEts%ni .. 

In quibus effigies emds aut gemmata tefulget : 

Aut longis .solidp ex auro proefertur in hastis. 

Hoc signo invictns, transtnissis Alpibas Uitor 
Servitluin solvit miserabile Constantinus 
# * # # ' ' * # ' ■ # 

Christos purpureum gemmanti textus in auro 
Signabat Labarmn, clypeorum insignia Christus 
fecripserat ; ardebat summis cn^ addita cristis. 

Frcdent. in Symmacfaum, h :i!|; 4S^4$$* ■■ 

^ The derivation and meaning of the word Lahatum, or Labommt 
which is emi^oyed by Gregory Nazianzen, Ambrose, Friidentius, &c. 
still remain totally unknown, in spite df the efforts of the critics, 
who have ineffectually tortured the Latin, Greek, Spanish, Celtic^' ' 
Teutonic, lily'ric* See, in search of' an etymology* See 

Ducange, In GIom** infim, Latinitat. sub voce £^ahuruw$, SJiPsI 

.Godefjfc^, ad Cod* The#o^, toniu li, p. I4S. ■"- 

TOL, ,, I . 
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. celebrated name, which has been vainfy dewed 
from almost all the languages of the world. It is 
described^ as a long pike intersected by a trans- 
versal beam. The silken veil which hung down 
from the beam, Was atriouslyenwrought with the 
images of the reigning monarch and his children. 
The summit of the pike supported a crown of 
gold which indosfti the mysterious monogram, at 
Once expressive of the figure of the cross, and the 
initial tett^ of the name of Christ? Tire: safety 
of the Ihbarum was tentrarted to fifty guards, of 
|tpproved valour and fidelity ; their station was 
marked by honours and emoluments ; and some 
fortunate .accidents soon introduced an opinion, 
that as long as the guards of the labanim were 
engaged in the execution of their otfice, they were 
secure and invuteerable amidst the darts of the 
enemy.' ‘ in the seemwi civil war XiciriiUs felt and 
dreaded the powerof this consecrated banner, the 
sight of which, in the distress of battle, animated 
the soldiemof Constantine, with an invincible en- 
thusiasm, andscatterol terror and dismay through 
the ranks of the Mverse legions.® The Christian 


^ Euseh In Tit ' Oom'stantto* 1. 1* e. 30, 31. Baronins |(Annai 
Eccles. A. n. 312, No, $S) hm mgraved a representation of tlie 
Labarimi. 

* Transversa X litera, summo capte cireuinSexo, Christnm iq 
smtis notat Csecliius m. p. e* Ci^ct (ad m. p* in edit 
Lactant. tom. il, p* ■ ^00) and Baronins (a* d. 312, No. 25| 
tia^e eai^’aved from ancimt monnments several specimens (as tfms 
V of ’these m@iK^ani% jbecame extremely fashion* 
/ ahk In ihoc|idsttel#rld*., ■ 

Til^ 7, 8, 9, He iaminces that' 

1 5 but 'hlh seems to 

. ’ -iadieai* 
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emperors, who respected the example of ,Coh- chap. 
stantine, displayed in ail their military expeditions 
the standard of the cross ; but when the degene- 
rate successors of Theodosius had ceased to appear 
in person at the head of their armies, the laba*, 
rum was deposited as a venerable but useless relic 
in the palace of Constantinople." Its honours 
are still preserved on the medals of the Flavian 
family. Their grateful devotion has placed the 
monogram of Chi'ist in the midst of the ensigns 
of Rome. The solemn epithets of, safety of the 
republic, glory of the army, restoration of public 
happiness, are equally applied4a i^e reli^pus and 
military trophies ; and there is still extant a me- 
dal of the'^mperor ConstasEfitiuft, where the stand- 
ard of the labarum is accompanied with these me- 
morable words, jB;y this sign thou sJialt conquer J" 

. II. In all occasions of danger or distress, it was The <freaia 
the practice of the primitive Christians to fortify stanunj. 
their nnnds aad bodies the sign of the cross, 
which they used, in all their ewlesiastical rites, in 
all the daily occurrences of lifej as an infallible 

indicate that it was never shewn at the head of an army, till Constan- 
tine, above ten years afterwards, declared himself the enemy of Li« 
cinius, and the deliverer of the church*- 
^ See Cod« Theod. 1. vi, tit. xxv* Sozomep, I. i, c. Theo* 
phan. Chronograph, p. 11. Thcophanes lived towards the end of 
the eighth century, almost five hundred years Wie 

modern Greeks w'erc not inclined to display lh„.the jBetd the standard 
of the empire and of Christianity ; and though they depended ori 
every superstitious hope of defence^ the promise of vicfmj would have 
appeared too bold a fiction. 

® The p. 103> alleges several of these m^r 

dak* and Qitofces a.-iptrlieul^r dissertation of a the Fere,# 

Crarnvilk# on this subject. 
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CHAP. preservative against every species of spiritual or 
temporal evil.'’ The authority of the church 
' “ might alone have had sufficient weight to justify 

the devotion of- Constantine, who, in the same 
prudent and gradual progress, acknowledged the 
truth, and assumed the symbol, of Christianity. 
But the testimony of a contemporary writer, who 
in a formal treatise has avenged the cause of reli- 
gion, bestows on the piety of the emperor a more 
awful and sublime character. He affirms, with the 
most perfect confidence, that in the night which 
preceded the last battle against Maxentius, Con - 
stantine was admonished in a dream to inscribe 
the shields of his soldiers with the celestial sign- 
of God, the sacred monogram of the name of 
Christ; that he executed the commands of heaven, 
and that his valotur and obedience were rewarded 
by the decisive vvict^: of the Milvlan bridge. 
Some considerations miglit perhaps incline a 
sceptical mind to suspect the jiulgment or the 
veracity of the rhetorician, whose pen, either 
from zeal or interest, was devoted to the cause 
of the prevailing-faction.’* He appears to have 
published Ms deaths of the persecutors at Nico- 

^ Tertullian, de Coirona, -c. S» . Atbanasius, tom* p. 101. The 
leaiiied- Jesuit Fetavlus (Dogmata .Theolog* I* c, 9, 10) has 
collected many similar, passages on the virtues of the cross, which in 
the last age embarrassed our Protestant cttsputants. 

^ CaeciiiuSf de m^’p. 44».' It Is certains that this historical 

declamation was composed and' published, while Liclnius, sovereign 
■ of the East* still preserved the friendship of Constantine, and of the 
Christians. Every reader of taste must perceive, that the style is of 
a'very.-difflsrent and ■ inferior clmracter to that of Lactantlus ; and 
such indofed the jttdgmenl'cf LeCIercand Lardner (Bibliotheque 
, ' ■ ' . ■ ■ Anckiine 
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media about three years after the Roman vic- 
tory ; but the interval of a thousand miles, and 
a thousand days, will allow an ample latitiide 
for the invention of declaimers, the credulity 
of party, and the tacit approbation of the em- 
peror himself, who might listen without indig- 
nation to a marvellous tale, which exalted his 
fame, and promoted his designs. In favour of 
Licinius, who still dissembled his animosity to 
the Christians, the same author has provided a 
similar vision, of a form of prayer, which was 
communicated by an angel, and repeated by the 
whole army before they engaged the legions of 
the tyrant Maximin. The frequent repetition 
of miracles serves to provoke, where it does noi 
subdue, the reason of mankind f but if the 
dream of Constantine is separately considered, 
it may be naturally explained either by the poli- 
cy or the enthusiasm of the emperor. Whilst 
his 8nMety fd*%*he approaching day, which must 
decide the fate of the empire, Wte s«spen(ted by a 
short and interrupted slumber, the venerable 

Aoeientie e£ Moderpe, tom. Hi, p, 438. Credibility of the Gospel, 
part ii, vot vii, p. 94). Three arguments from the title of the 
book, and from the names of Donatus and Caecilius, arc produced 
by the advocates for Lactantjus (see the F. Lestocq, tom* ir, 
p. 40*-'6O). Each of these proofs is singly weak and defective, but 
their concurrence has great weight. I have often fluctuated, and 
shall iamdy follow the Colbert us, in calling the author (whoever Sie 
was) CaciHus, 

*■ Ciecilius, de m. p. c. 46. Tliere seems to be some reason in 
the observation of M. de Voltaire (Oeuvres, tom. xiv, p. SOT), who 
ascribes to the success of Constantine the superior fame of his labarum, 
above the angel ofLiciiilus. Yet even this 'angel Is favourabiy eict* . 
tertained by'Fagi, Tillemmiti Fieury, &c. who are foiid of 
their stock of niiracles. 
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form of Christ, and the well-known symbol of 
his religion, might forcibly offer themselves to 
the active fancy of a prince who reverenced the 
name, and had perhaps secretly implored the 
power, of the God of the Christians. As i-eadily 
might a consummate statesman indulge himself 
in the use of one of those military stratagems, one 
of those pious frauds, which Philip and Sertorius 
had employed with such art and effect.® The pre- 
ternatural origin of dreams was universally admit- 
ted by the nations of antiquity, and a consider- 
able part of the Gallic army was already prepared 
to place tlieir confidence in the salutary sign of 
the Christian religion. The secret vision of Con- 
stantine could' be disproved only by the event; 
and the intrepid hero who had passed the Alps 
and the Appenitte,might view with careless despair 
the consequences nf a defeat under the walls of 
Rome. The senate and people, exulting in their 
own deliverance from an odious tyrant, acknow- 
ledged that the victory of Constantine surpassed 
the powers of man, without daring to insinuate 
that it had been obtained by the protection of the 
gods. The triumphal arch, which was erected 

* Besides these well-known examples, Tollius (Preface to Boil* 
lean’s translation of Longinus) has discovered a vision of Antigomis, 
who assured his troops that he had seen a pentagon (the symbol of 
safety) with these words, “ In this conquer.** But Tollius has 
most inexcusably omitted to produce his authority ; and his own 
chai-acter, literary as tvell as moral, is not free from reproach (See 
. ©tHuffepi^ Bictionnairfs Ctitiquo,' hut*' iv,^ p* '46G). Witliout in* 
the siliehco of -Biodorus, Plutarch, Justin, &c. it may he 
i*<dy»nua,-.wlio.|ii a separate chapter (I. iv, c. 6 } ha|S 
Collected ixdBtaty sttitagenas of Antigonusj, is toially igsi@- 

fant of this remarkalile vision. 
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about three years after the event, proclaims, in chap- 
ambiguous language, that, by the greatness 
his own mind, and by an instinci or impulse of 
the divinity, he had saved and avenged the Ro- 
man republic* The pagan orator, who had 
seized an earlier opportunity (rf celebrating the 
virtues of the conqueror, supposes that he alone 
enjoyed a secret and intimate commerce with 
the supreme being, who delegated the care of 
mortals to his subordinate deities ; and thus as- 
signs a very plausible reason why the subjects 
of Constantine should not presume to embmce 
the new religion of 

in. The philosopher, who with calm suspicion Appear- 
examines the dreams and omens,’ the mhacleswo^l^^ 
and prodigies, of profane or even of ecclesiastical 
history, will probably conclude, that if the eyes 
of the spectators have sometimes been deceived 
by frau4 tlie understanding of the readers has 
much by fiction. 

Every event, or appearanss*, ©r aeadetl, - which 
seems to deviate from the ordinary comssfe uf 
ture, has been rashly ascribed to the immediate 
action of the deity ; and the astonished fancy of 
the multitude has sometimes given shape and co- 
lour, language and motion, to the fleeting but 

^lustiwtu Bivinitatis, mentis magnitti^ma , ilie 

tsdumpM arch of Constantine, which has been copied by Baronius, 

Cruter, Soo» may still be perused by every curious traveller* 

** Habeas pt^eelo, aliquid cum ilia mente BivinI seeretiim ; qiisB 
delegate nostri'lilils Mlaoribus cura uni se tibi ^gisatur ostendera 
JPanegyx, /' • ' \ 

■ ■ ' S 4. 
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tincommon meteors of the air.* Nazarius andEti-' 
sebius are the two most celebrated orators, who, 
in studied panegyrics, have laboured to exalt the 
glory of Constantine. Nine years after the Ro- 
man victory, Nazarius^ describes an army of di- 
vine warriors, who seemed to fall from the sky ; 
he marks their beauty, their spirit, their gigantic 
forms, the stream of light which beamed from 
their celestial armour, their patience in suffering 
themselves to be heard as well as seen, by mor- 
tais j that they were sent, 
that they flew, to the assistance of the great Con- 
stantine. For the truth of this prodigy, the pagan 
orator appeals to the whole Gallic nation, in whose 
presence he was then speaking ; and seems to 
hope that the ancient apparitions* would now 
obtain credit tkim tlSs recent and public event. 

The ■ cimstian faMe ^rf Su^mss in the 

space of twenty-six years, might arise from the 
original dream, is cast in a much more correct 
and elegant mould. In one of the marches of 
Constantine, he is reported to have seen with his 

^ M. Freret (Mmoires de fAcademie des Inscriptions, toilo* iv, 
p. 411--43T) explains, bj physical causes, many of the prodigies of 
antiquity 5 and Fabricius, who is abused by both parties, vainly tries 
to introduce the celestial cross of Constantine among the solar halos. 
Bibliothec. Graec* tom. vi, p. 8-29. 

* Nazarius inter Fanegyr. Vet. x, 14, lA |t is imneceasary t<s 
name the moderns, whose imdistinguishing and ravenous appetite has 
swallowed even the pagan bait of Nazarius. 

* The apparitions of Castor .and Pollux, particularly to announce 

the Macedonian victory, are attested by historians and public monu- 
ment^.; 'See Cicero de Katiim l!)eorum, ii, 2 , hi, d. Floras, 11, 
12. ValMps Maxiinus,^'4.,ii’cvS, Ko. h Yet the most recent of 
these is' omittedj'Sifd’ indirectly denied by Livy (Ixv, 1), 
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^ own eyes the luminous trophy of the cross, placed c h ap. 
»“ ! above the meridian sun, and in^ribed with the 
' ' following words : this, GOnqiier, This amaz- 

ing object in the sky astonished the whole army, 
as well as the emperor himself, who was yet un- 
determined in the choice of a religion: but Ms 
astonishment was converted into faith by the vi- 
sion of the ensuing night. Christ appeared be- 
fore his eyes; and displaying the same celestial 
sign of the cross, he directed Constantine to frame 
a similar standard, and to march, with an as- 
surance of victory, against Maxentius and all his 
enemies.* The learned bishepMof^Caes«teaf ap- 
pears to be sensible, that the recent discovery of 
this marvellous anecdote wjndd eiccite some sur- 
prise and distrust among the most pious df his 
readers. Yet, instead of ascertaining the precise 
circumstances of time and place, w'hich always 
serve to detect falsehood, or esti^lish truth in- 
steisd of ©41ee|ii!®:!pitdi5^recurding the evidence 
of so many living witnesses, Wim must %ve been 
spectators of this stupendous miracle Eusebius 
contents himself with alleging a very singidar 
testimony ; that of the deceased Constantine, who, 
many years after the event, in the freedom of con- 

» Eusebius, 1. i, c. 08, 29, 30. Ifbe siteOee of the same EusebJits, 

In his Ecclesiastical History, is deeply felt hj those advc^ates for the 
miracle who are not absolutely callous. ^ ’ 

^ The narrative of Constantine -seems to indicate, that he saw the 
cross in the sky before he passed the Alps against Maxentius. The 
scene has been fixed by provincial vanity at Treves, Besanjon, &c- 
5ce Tillemont, &k'Emper 0 urs, tom. iv, p»’ 573. ' , , 

^ * The pious (Mem* Eccles tom. vii, p. I31T) rejects with 

* a sigh the useful Artemius, a veteran and a martyr, who aiteite 

an eye-witness the vision of Constantine. 
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CHAP. versatioHjhadrelated tohim this extraordinary IH" 
cident of hisownlife, and had attested the truthof 
it by a solemn oath. The prudence and gratitude 
of .the learned prelate forbade him to suspect the 
veracity of his victorious master : but he plainly 
intimates, that, in a fact of such a nature, he 
should have refused his assent to any meaner au- 
thority. This motive of credibility could not 
survive the power of the Flavian family; and the 
celestial sign, which the infidels might after- 
wards d«»iie,* was dwegarded by the Christians 
of the agewhich immediately followed the conver- 
sion of Constantine/ But the catholic church, 
both of the East and of the West, has adopted a 
prodigy, which favours, or seems to favour, the 
pc^ular wfsrship of the cross. The vision of Con- 
stantine maiataiired an honourable place in the 
legend of snperstilaonj til the bold and sagacious 
apirit of criticism presumed to depreciate the tri- 
umph, and to arraign the truth, of the first Chris- 
tian emperor.*^ 

^ Gelasius Cyssic* in AaU CondL Nicen I. I, c. 4 

« The advocates for the" vision are unable to produce a single test! - 
mony from the fathers of the fourth and fifth centuries, who, in their 
Tifolummous writings, repeatedly celebrate the triumph of the church 
and of Constantine. As these venerable men had not any dislike to 
a miracle, we may suspect fand the suspicion is confirmed by the ' 
ignorance of Jerom) that they w^ere all unacqrsainted with the life 
of Constantine by Eusebius. This tract was recovered by the dili- 
gence of those w'ho translated or continued his Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, and w^ho have represented in various colours the vision tif 
to crow* 

^ ^defroy was the first in, the year M4S (Not ad FM- 
iostor^ianp^^JU. i, c, 6. ’p. T6)r expressed any doubt ef a mlraele 
which' had Men sppporte^ with epaJtiseai by Cardlwi Baronins, ant 

the 
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The protestant and philosophic readers of the chap. 
■'present age will incline to believe, that, in the ac- 
count of his own conversion, Constantine attested The ccm- 
a wilful falsehood by a solemn and deliberate per-co^tSi°* 
jury. They may not hesitate to pronounce, 
in the choice of religion, his mind was deter- 
mined only by a sense of interest ; and that (ac- 
cording to the expression of a profane poet®) he 
used the altars of the church as a convenient foot- 
stool to the throne of the empire. A conclusion 
so harsh and so absolute is not, however, warrant- 
ed by our knowledge of Iiuman nature, of Con- 
stantine, or of Christianity. In an age ofreligious 
fervour, the most artful statesmen are Observed to 
feel some part of tke enthusiasm which they in- 
spire ; and the most orthodox saints assume the 
dangerous privilege of defending the cause of 

the Centiuiators of Magdeburg* Since thiit time, many of the 
protestant critics h^ve inclined towards doubt and disbelief. The 
objections arc urged with gi^at foir^, by M. ChauiFepil (Dictioii- 
naire Critique, tom. iv, p. 6-11, ahd, yeai* .a-doetor 
of Sorbonnc, the Abb<S du Voisin, published m Apology, which 
serves the praise of learning and moderation. 

® Lors Constantin dit ces propres paroles ; 

J’ai renvers^ le culte des idoles s 
Sur les debris de leurs temples fumans 
Au Dieii du Ciel j’ai prodigu^ I’encens* 

Mais tons ines soins pour sa grandeur supreme 
K’eurent jamais d’autre objet que moi-meme » 

Les saints auteis n’etoient a mes regards 
Qu’un marchepie du trone dcs Cdsars. 

L’ambition, la fureur, les delices 
Etoient mes Dienx, avoient mes sacrifices. 

L’or des Chretiens, leurs intrigues, leur sang 
Out cimeiite ma fortune et mon rang. 

The poem which contiaiiis these lines may be read with pleasurej bLt 
cannot be named with decency. 
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p. truth by the arms of deceit and falsehood. Per- 
sonal interest is often the standard of our belief, 

kKVV ■- ■ . ■ 'I 

as well as of our practice j and the same motives 
of temporal advantag'e which might influence the 
public conduct and professions of Constantine, 
would insensibly dispose his mind to embrace a 
religion so propitious to his fame and fortunes. 
His vanity wasgratified by the flattering assurance 
that he had been chosen by heaven to reign over 
the earth ; success had justified his divine title to 
the; throne, and that title was founded on the 
truth of the Christian revelation. As^real virtue 
is sometimes excited by undeserved applause, the 
speciouspietyof Constantine, if at first it was only 
specious, might gradually, by thejnfluence of 
praise, of habit, and ofexample, be matured into 
serkrus faith and fervent devotion. The bishops 
and teachers of the new sect, whose dress and man- 
ners had not qualified tliem for the residence of a 
court, v/ere admitted to the impei-ial table ; they 
accompanied the monarch in his expeditions ; 
and the ascendant which one of them, an Egyp- 
tain or a Spaniard,'* acquired over his mind, was 
imputed by the pagans to the effect of magic.' 
Lactantius, who has adorned the precepts of the 

^ ThJs favourite Vas jirobabi}’ the great 0i5iui»> bishop- of Cor*» 
^2oya, who ■ preferred the pastoral care of the whole church to the 
government of a particuiai* diocese. His character is magnificeiitlyj^ 
though concisely, expressed by Athanasius (torn, i, p. 703> See 
Tiilemout, Mem. Eccles. tom. vii, p. 521-561. Osius was ac« 
cissedj perhaps unjustly, of retiring from court with a very ajnpie 

^ ^uj^ebius (m pmumh Zosimiw^ L il* m 
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gospel with the eloquence of Cicero;’' and Eti- char. 
■~^«,sefeius, who has consecrated the learning and phi- 
iosophy of the Greeks to the service of religion,^ 
were both received into the friendsliip and fami- 
liarity of their sovereign ; and those able masters 
of controversy could patiently watch the soft and 
yielding moments of persuasion, and dexterously 
apply the arguments which were the best adapted 
to his character and understanding. Whatever 
advantages might be derived from the acquisition 
of an imperial proselyte, he was distinguished by 
the splendour of his purple, rather than by the 
superiority of wisdom or virtue, from tte -Baany 
thousands of his subjects who had embraced the 
doctrines of Christianity. Nor can it be deemed 
incredible, that the mind of an unlettered soldier 
should have yielded to the weight of evidence, 
which, in a more enlightened age, has satisfied or 
subdued the reason of a Grotius, a Pascal, or a 
Locke. In the midsicd^ the incessant labours of 
his great office, this soldier employed, or affected 
to employ, the hours of the night in the diligent 
study of the scriptures, and the composition of 
theological discourses ; which he afterwards pro- 
nounced in the presence of a numerous and 
applauding andience. In a veiy long discourse, 

^ The Christianity of Laetantius was of a moral, rather than of 
a mysterious cast. ** Erat pajne rudis (say^ the orthodox bull) dis- 
ciplince christianse, et in rhetorica melius qiiam in theologia t-er- 
«« satus.” ^Befenslo Fidei Nicenaa, sect. ii,-c* 14 ■ 

^ Fabricius, with his usual diligence, has collected a list of be- 
tween three and four hundred authors quoted in the Evangelical 
Preparations of Easebius» See BIMiothec. Grsec. t v, c* 4 j torn* vU 
p. S7^S6. ^ 
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CHAP, wliich is still extant, the royal pi’eaclier expatiates 
on the various proofs of religion ; but he dwells, 
with peculiar complacency on the Sybillinc 
The fourth verses," and the fourth eclogue of Virgil.® 
Forty years before the birth of Christ, the Man- 
tuan bard, as if inspired by the celestial muse of 
Isaiah, had celebrated, with all the pomp of ori- 
ental metaphor, the return of the virgin, the fall 
of the serpent, the approaching birth of a godlike 
child, the offspring of the great Jupiter, who 
should expiate tire guilt of human kind, and go- 
vern the peaceful universe with the virtues of his 
father ; the rise and appearance of an heavenly 
race, a primitive nation throughout the world ; 
and the gradual restbration of the innocence and 
felicity of the golden age. The poet was perhaps 
unconscious of the secret sense and object of these 
subiimepredictlons, which bavebeen so unworthily 
applied to the infant son of a consul, or a trium- 
vir:'’ but if a more splendid, and indeed specious, 
interpretation of the fourth eclogue contributed to 
the conversion of the first Christian emperor, Vir- 

^ See Constants. Omt» ad Sanctos, c. 19, 20* He chiefly dc"* 
pends on a mysterious acrostic, composed in the sixth age after tlie 
deluge by the Erythraean Sybil, and translated by Cicero into La». 
tin. The initial letters of the thirty-four Greek verses form this 
prophetic sentence ; Jems Christy Sou of Gotf, Saviour of 
World. 

« In his paraphrase of Virgil, the emperor has frequently assisted 
and improved the literal sense of the Latin text. See Blonde! dess 
Sybilies, 1. 1, c, 14, 15, 16. 

» The different claims of an elder and yoiinger son of Follio, of 
' Julia, of Urusus, of Marcelius, are found to he incompatible tvilli 
ffhronolbgy, history, and' the^gopd sense of Virgil, 
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gil may deserve to be ranked among the most' Sue- chap. 
cessful missionaries of the goSpel.'^ 

The awful mysteries of the constian faith and Devotion 
worshipworeclKBcealedfrom theeyes of strangers, of *' 

and even of catechumens, with an affected 
crecy, which served to estcite tl^ir wonder and 
curiosity.'’ But the severe riiles of discipline 
which the prudence of the bishops had instituted, 
were relaxed by thesame prudencein favourof an 
imperial proselyte, whom it was so important to 
allure, by every gentle condescension, into the 
pale of the churA ; and Constantine was per- 
mitted, at least by a tacit dispaasatmn, |;p effljoy 
most of the privileges, before he had. contracted 
any of the ofoigadions, iff a chrisli^ ' InMead of 
retiring from the congregation,^ when the vioce 
of the deacon dismissed the profane multitude, he 
prayed with the faithful, disputed with thebishops, 
preached on the most sublime and intricate sub- 
jects of ^w#il^,'<S^i^j^s.Witb sacred rites the 
vigil of mster, and i^blidft ^^fdared himself, 
not only a partaker, but, in some measure, a^prtest 


p See Lowth de Sacra Poesi HebraBOrum Praelect. xxi, p. 289, 
293. In tbe examinatjon of the fourth eclogue, the respectable 
bishop of London has displayed, learninif, taste, ingenuity, and a 
temperate enthusiasm, which exalts his fancy without degrading his 
judgment. 

^ The distinction between the public and the secret parts of di« 
¥ine semce, the missm cateckwnemrum and -the Tmamfiddinm^ and the 
mysterious which piety or policy had cast over- the latter, are 
very judiciously explained by Thiers, Exposition du Saint Sacre* 
ment, I. i, c. 8-12. p. o9-91 ; but as, on this subject, the papists 
may reasonably be suspected, a protestant reader ■ will depend with 
more-conddence on the^jteai^ed Bingham. Antiquities, I* x, c. $, 
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CHAP- and hierophajitjof the Christian mysteries/ The 
pride of Constantine might assume, and his ser- 
vices h^ deserved, sortie extraordinary distinction ; 
an ill-timed rigour might have blasted the un- 
i%)ened fruitsri^hfe conversion ; and if the doors 
of the church had been strictly dosed agamst a 
prince who had deserted the altai’s of the gods, 
the master of the empire would have been left 
destitute of any form of religious worship. In his 
last visit to Rome, he piously disdaimed and in- 
SU^tOid^e bis ancestors, by refusing 

to lead the milite,ry procession of the equestrian 
order, and to offer the public vows to the Jupiter 
of the Capitoline hill.® Many yeai's before his 
baptism and death, Constantine had proclaimed 
to the world, that neither his person nor his 
imgge sfedrtld eyes pore be seen within the walls 
jttf-, Mii ldolntrfm^, jtpapleSi^ii^hide ' he distributed 
through the provinces » variety of medals and 
pictures, which represented the emperor in an 
humble and suppliant posture of Christian devor 
tion.* 

Belay of The piide of Constantine, who refused the pri- 
vileges of a catechumen, cannot easily be ex- 
theap- " plained or excused ; but the delay of his baptism 
ISh!* ™ may be justified by the maxims and the practice 
of ecclesiastical antiquity. The sacrament of bap- 

See Eusebius in Vit. 'Coast* L iv* c, IM2, and the whole 
tenor of Constantine’s sermon. Tlie faith and devotion of the em« 
feror has furnished Baronius .with a’ ^edous argument in fevoiii* oi 
ibii$ »ly bapitism. t r ' ■ 

« L u,'p. 

5 Eusebius .yii*. Cphstawl. h’iv, c* 15# • 
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tism* was regularly adttiliiis^red by the bishop cHAp, 
^ himself, with his assistant clergy, in the cathedral 
church of the diocese, dhring the fifty days 
between sdlcmn festivals of easter and pen- 
tecost ; and this holy term admitted a numerous 
band of infants and adult pefsohs into the bosom 
of the church. The discretion ot parents often 
suspended the baptism of their children till fhey 
could understand the obligations which they con- 
tracted; the severity of ancient bishops exacted 
from the new converts a noviciate of two or three 
years ; and the catechumens themselves, from 
diiferent motives of a h ha- 

ture. Were seldom impatient to assume the cha- 
racter of perfect and initiated The 

sacrament of baptism was supposed to contain a 
full and absolute expiation of sin ; and the soul 
was instantly restored to its original purity, and en- 
titled to the promise of eternal salvation. Among 
the there were many 
who judged it imprudent td'p^eifatalfhh khtntafj 
rite, which could hot be repeated ; td Ihrotv hw^y 
an inestimable privilege, Avhich could never be 
recovered. By the delay of their baptism, they 

^ The theory and practice of antiquity with regard to the saeta- 

ment of baptism, have been capiously explained by Dorn. Chardon, 

Hist, dea Sacremens, tom. i, p. 3-40d,; Dona. M^rtenne, 4^ BiUhm 
Kcclesiaa Antiqnis, tom. i ; and by Bingham, in the tenth and ek^ 
venth books of his Christian Antiquities* One circumstance may be 
observed, in which the modern chujrches have materially departed 
from the ancient custom. The sacrament df baptism (even when if 
was administered- to Infants) was immediately followed by- conjSrmii- 
tion and the holy 

VQL. ni. ’ - T' 
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p could venture freely to indulge their passions in 
the enjoyments of this world, while they still re- 
" tained in their own hands the means of a sure and- 
easy absolution.’' The sublime theory of the 
gospel had made a much fainter impression on the 
heart, than on the understanding of Constantine 
Hmself. He pursued the great object of his am- 
bition through the dark and bloody paths of war 
and policy ; and, after the victory, he abandoned 
himself, without moderation, to the abuse of his 
fortpn^i xhptead of^a^^ superiority 

above the imperfect heroism and profane philo- 
sophy of 'J^'rajan and the Autonines, the mature 
age of Constantine forfeited the reputation whicli 
he had acquired in his youth. As lie gradually 
advanced in the knowledge of truth, he propor- 
tionablydcc|inedin the practice of virtue; and the 
samie.:'yeW,.’cif^ihis;'reig|b|ittiWhich'he convened- the 
council of Nice, was polluted by the execution, 
or rather murder, of his eldest son. This date 
is alone sufficient to refute the ignorant and mali- 

y The fathers, who censured this criminal delay, could not deny 
the certain and victorious efficacy even of a death-bed baptism. The 
ingenious rhetoric of Clifysostom eould find only three arguments 
against these prudent Christians. 1, That we should love and pursue 
virtue for her own sake, and not merely for the reward. 2, That 
we may be surprised by death without an opportunity of baptism. 

8, That although we s|jall be placed in heaven, we shall only twinkle 
"Hlike little stars, when compared to the suns of righteousness who 
have run their appointed course with labour, with success, and with 
glory. Chry.sostom in Epist, ad Hebrteps, Homil. xiii, apiid Chardon. 
Hist, des Sxicremens, tom. i, p. 4.0. I believe that this delay of bap« 
tism, though attended wiiA the most pernicious consecpiences, was 
never geujfral.or pravincial council, or by any 

public ekurch. • The ^eal of the Mshop« 

was easily kindle^ oh miich lighter occasionst 
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eious suggestions of Zosimus/ who affirms, that 
after the death of Crispus, the remorse of his fa- 
ther accepted from the ministers of Christianity 
the expiation which he had vainly solicited from 
the pagan pontiffs. At the time of the death of 
Crispus, the emperor could no longer hesitate in 
the choice of a religion ; he could no longer be 
ignorant that the church was possessed of an in- 
fallible remedy, though he chose to defer the ap- 
plication of it, till the approach of death had 
removed the temptation and danger of a relapse. 
The bishops, whom he summoned in his last 
illness to the palace of Nicomedia, were edified 
by the fervour with which he requested and re- 
ceived the sacrament of baptisni, by the solemn 
protestation that the remainder of his life should 
be worthy of a disciple of Christ, and by his hum- 
ble refusal to wear the imperial purple after he 
had been clothed in the white garment of a neo- 
phyte. The example .pid^eputation of Constan- 
tine seemed to countenance the delay of bap- 
tism.^ Future tyrants were encouraged to be- 
lieve, that the innocent blood w'hich they might 
shed in a long reign would instantly be wmshed 
away in the waters of regeneration ; and the 
abuse of religion dangerously undermined the 
foundations of moral virtue. » 

» Zosixau?}, I. iis p* 104* For this disingenuous falsehood he has 
de.c’erved and experienced the horshest treatment from, all the eccle» 
siasiical writers, except Cardinal Baronius (a. n. 324, No. 15~2S), 
who had occasion to employ the mfidel on a particular service again.st 
|he Arian'' Eusebius, • 

* Eusebius, i» iv, c. 61, 62, 63. The bishop of Caesarea supposes 
the salvation of Constantine with the most^ perfect confidence, 

T S 
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CHAP. Tlie gratitude of the church has exalted the 
XX, yirtueg and excused the failings of a generous 
Prop^I^' patrojn, who seated Christianity on the throne of 
cMsUim- Roman world ; and the Greeks, who cele- 
hrate the festival of the imperial saint, seldom 
mention the name of Constantine without adding 
the title of equal to the apostles^ Such a com- 
parison, if it allude to the character of those di- 
vine missionaries, must be imputed to the extra- 
vfigance of impious flattery. But if the parallel 
be cenfined to tlie extent and number of their 
evangelic victories, the success of Constantine 
might perhaps equal that of the apostles them- 
selves. By the edicts of toleration, he removed 
the temporal disadvantages which had hitherto 
retardetl the progress of Christianity ; and its ac- 
tive and numerous ministers received a free per- 
mission, a liberal encouragement, to recommend 
the salutary truths of revelation by every argu- 
ment which could afleet the reason or piety of 
mankind. The exact balance of the two reli- 
gions continued but a moment ; and the piercing 
eye of ambition and avarice soon discovered, that 
lire profession of Christianity might contribute 
to the interest of the present, as well as of a 
future life.'" The hopes of wealth and honours, 
the example of an eniperor, his exhortations, his 

See Tiilenioiit, Hist, clcs Emperenrs, tom. iv, j). 420. The 
Greeks, the Russians, and, in the darker ages, the Latins them.* 
selves, have been desirous of placing Constantine in the cataiogna 

of saints. ' ■ ' , • 

« See. the third ahd fourth books of his life. He was accustomed 
to say » thkt 'whether 'Christ- preached in pretence, or In truth; 
.he should still rejoice (1* ip, c#'58). 
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irresistible smiles, diffused conviction among the c 
renal and obsequious crowds which usually fill 
the apartments of a palace. The cities which 
signalized a forward zeal, by the voluntary de - 
struction of their temples, were distinguished by 
municipal privileges, and rewarded with popular 
donatives ; and the new capital of the East glo- 
ried in the singular advantage, that Constantin- 
ople was never profaned by the worship of idols.'* 
As the lower ranks of society are governed by 
imitation, the conversion of those who possessed 
any eminence of birth, of power, or of riches, was 
soon followed by dependent multitildfes.® « Tlie 
salvation of the common people was purchased 
at an easy rate, if it be true, that, in one year, 
twelve thousand men w'ere baptised at Home, be- 
sides a proportionable number of women and 
children; and that a white garment, with twenty 
pieces of gold, had been . promised by the em- 

^ M- tie TlUemoiat (Hist, ties Empefeurs, tom* iv, p, 
has defended, with strength and spirit, the virgin purity of Constau« 
tinople against some malevolent Insinuations of the pagan Zoshims. 

^ The author of the Histoire Politique et Fhilosophique des deux 
Indes (tom. i, p, 9), condemns a law of Constantine, ■which gave free- 
dom to all the slaves who should embrace Christianity. Tiie em- 
peror did indeed publish a law, which restrained the from cir» 

cumcisio-g, perhaps from keeping, any Christian slaves (See Euseb. 
in Vit. Constant. L iv, c. 27 , and Cod. Theod. 1. xvi, tit. ix, with 
Godefroy’s Commentary, tom. vi, p. 24T). But this imperfect ex- 
ception related only to the Jew.s ; and the great body of slaves wdio 
were the property of Christian or jxigan masters, could not improve 
their temporal condition by changing their religion. I am ignorant 
by what guides the Ahbd Eaynal was deceived ; as the total absence 

quotations is the unpardomWo blemish of his entertaining history# 
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CHAP, peror to every convert.^ The powerful influence 
of Constantine was not circumscribed by the nar- 
row limits of his life, or of his dominions. The 
education which he bestowed on his sons and 
nephews, secured to the empire a race of princes, 
whose faith was still more lively and sincere, as 
they imbibed, in their earliest infancy, the spirit 
or at least the doctrine of Christianity. War and 
commerce had spread the knowledge of the gospel 
beyond the confines of the Roman provinces; 
and the barbarians, who had disdained an hum- 
ble and proscribed sect, soon learned to esteem a 
religion which had been so lately embraced by 
the greatest monarch, and the most civilized na- 
tion of the globe.® The Goths and Germans, 
who enlisted under the standard of Rome, re- 
vered the cross which glittered at the head of the 
legions, and their fierce countrymen received at 
the same time thelessons of faith and of humanity. 
The kings of Iberia and Armenia worshipped the 

^ See Acta Stf. Silvestri, and Hist. Eccles. Nicephor. Callist. 1. vii, 
c* 34, ap. Baronium Annal. Eccles. a. d. 324, No. 67--74. Such 
evidence is contemptible enough; but "these circum.stancea are in 
themselves so probable, that the learned Dr. Howell (History of the 
World, vol, iii, p. 14) has not scrupled to adopt them. 

s The conversion of the barbarians under the reign of Constan- 
tine is celebrated by the ecclesiastical historians (See Sozomen, L ii, 
o. 6, and Theodoret, I. i, c. 23, 24). But Ruiiruis, the Latin trans- 
lator of Eusebius, deserves to be considered as an original authority. 
His information was curiously collected from one of the companions 
of the apostle of -Ethiopia, and from Bacurius, an Iberian prince, who 
was count of the domestics. Father Mamachi has given an ample 
comjp'illition on the progress of Christianity, in the fir.st - and second 
volumes his;great but imperfect work* 
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god of their protector; and their subjects, %vho chap. 
have invariably presei-ved the name of Christians, 

'soon formed a sacred and perpetuaj connection 
with their Homan bretlu'en. The Christians of 
Persia were suspected, in time of war, of prefer- 
ring their religion to their country ; but as long- 
as peace subsisted between the two empires, the 
persecuting spirit of the magi w as effectually re- 
strained by the interposition of Constantine.*' 

The raysof the gospel illuminated the coast of In- 
dia. The colonies of Jew-s, who had penetrated 
into Arabia and Jithiopia,* opposed the progress 
of Christianity; but the labotmfef thevnai^mnaries 
was in some measure facilitated by a previous 
knowledge of the mosaic revelation ; and Abys- 
sinia still reveres the memory of Frumen tins, who, 
in the time of Constantine, devoted his life to the 
conversion of those secpiestered regions. Under 
the reign of his son Constantins, Theophilus,*' 
who was himself pf Jndian extraction, was in- 
vested with the double character of ambassador 

^ See in Eusebius (in Vit. Constant. L c. .9) tlie pressing and 
pathetic epistle of Constantine in favour of lUs Christian bretlu'cri of 
Persia. 

See Basnage, Jlist. des Juifs, tPi'n* vli, p. 182 ; tom, vili, p. B33 ; 
lorn, ix, p. SIO. The carious diligence of this writer pursues the 
Jewi.sli exiles to the extremities of the globe* 

^ Theoiihikis had been given in his' infancy as a hostage by his 
countrymen of the isle of Diva, and was educated by the Homans in 
learning and piety. The Maldives, of which Male, or ilzra, may be 
the capital, are a clubter of 1900 or 2000 minute islands in the 
Indian oceanf The aricient.s were imperfectly acquainted with the 
Maldives ; but they are deitcrifaed in the two mahometan traveller.'? 
of the ninth century, published by Henaudot. Geograph. Xoblcnsis, 
p. 30, 31. B’Herbelot;, Bibliothcque Oriehtaie, p. 704 Hist, Gc** 
nerale des Voyages^ torn* vHl ■ ■ 
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CHAP, and bishop. Ho embarked on the Red sea witfi 

hundred horses of the purest breed of Cappa- 
docia, which were sent by the emperor to the 
prince of the Sabaeans, or Homerites. Theo- 
philus Was entrusted with many other useful or 
curious presents, wdiich might raise the admira- 
tion, and conciliate the friendship, of the bar- 
barians; and he successfully employed several 
years in a pastoral visit to the cW’ches of the 
torrid zone.* 

thf^ition. irresistij^le power of the Eoman emperors 

.! religion, wus displayed in the important and dangerous 
change of the national religion. The terrors of a 
* military force silenced the faint and unsupported 
murmurs of the pagans, and there was reason to 
expect, that the cheerful submission of the Christian 
clergy, as well as people. Would be the result of 
conscience and gratitude- It was long since 
established, as afundamental maxim of the Roman 
constitution, that every rank of citizens were a- 
like subject to the laws, and that the care of re- 
ligion was the right as well as duty of the civil 
magistrate. Constantine and his successors could 
not easily persuade themselves that they bad for- 
feited, by their conversion, any branch of the im- 
perial prerogatives, or that they were incapable 
of giving laws to a religion which they had pro- 
tected and embraced. The ero|)erors still con- 
tinued to exercise a supreme jurisdiction over the 

^ 12 - 438 . ecclesiastical order ; and the sixteenth book of the 

,1 > - . . " 

^ with Godefroy^s learned ohsew** 

lions. The htetoriciil narrtitiye is soon lost in an Inquiry concerning' 
the seat of paradise, strange monsterB, 
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Tlieodosiaii code represents, under a variety of chap. 
titles, the authority which they assumed in the 

.ffOYeriinient of the catholic chtirch. ■ 

o 

But the distinction of the spiritual and temporal i>yti»ctioa 
powers,® which had never been imposed on the free “uuS and 
spirit of Greece and Rome, was introduced and con- 
firmed by the legal establishment of Christianity. 

The office of supreme pontift’, which, from the 
time of Numa to that of Augustus, had always 
been exercised by one of the most eminent of the 
senators, was at length united to the imperial 
dignity. The first magistrate of the state, as often 
as he was prompted by superstition or policy, per- 
formed with his own hands the sacerdotal func- 
tions;" nor was there any order of priests, either 
at Rome or in the provinces, who claimed a more 
sacred character among men, or a more intimate 
communication with the gods. But in the 
Christian church, which entrusts the service of the 
altar to a perpetual succfs^n of consecrated mi- 
nisters, the monarch, Vhose' spiritual rank is less 
honourable than that of the meanest deacon, was 
seated below the rails of the sanctu ary, and con- 
founded with the rest of the faithful multitude.® 

^ See the epistle of Osius, ap. Athanaszunj, vol- i, p. 840» 

^he public remonstrance which Osius was forced to address to 
the son, contained the same principles of ecclesiastical and civil 
government wdiich he had secretly instilled into the mind of the 
father* ’ , 

" M» de la Bastie (Momoires ;de rAcademie des Inscriptions^ 
tom. XV, p. 3S-61) has evidently proved, that Augustus and his 
successors exercised in person ail the sacred functions of pontifex 
maximus, or high-pnest of the Roman empii'e. 

« Something of a contrary practice had insensibly prevailed in the 
ichurch of CoBstahtinople , but the rigid Ambrose commanded Theo- 

dosiu.s 
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. The emperor might be saluted as the father of his 
people, but he owed a filial duty and reverence 
to the fathers of the church ; and the same marks 
of respect, which Constantine had paid to the per- 
sons of saintsand confessors, were soon exactedby 
the pride of the episcopal order.^ A secret con- 
flict between the civil and ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tions, embarrassed the operations of the Roman 
government ; and a pious emperor was alarmed 
by the guilt and danger of touching with a pro- 
fanehand the arkiof the covenant. ■ The separation 
of men into the two orders of the clergy and of the 
laity was, indeed, familiar to many nations of an- 
tiquity ; and the priests of India, of Persia, of As- 
syria, of Judea, of.®thiopia,ofEgypt,andof Gaul, 
derivedfrom a celestial origin the temporal power 
and possessions which they had acquired. These 
venerable institutions bad gradually assimilated 
themselves to the manners and government of 
their respective countries but the opposition or 

dosiuR to retire below the rails, and taught him to know the diifer- 
ence between a king and a priest. See Theodoret, L v, c. 18, 
r At the table of the emperor Maximus, Martin, bishop of 
Tours, received the cup from an attendant, and gave it to the pres- 
byter, bis companion, before he allowed the emperor to drink; the 
empress waited on Martin at tabic. Sulpichis Severas, in '^'it, 
Martin, c. 23, and Dialogue ii, T. Yet it may be doubted, whether 
these extraordinary compliments were paid to the bishop or Ihe 
saint. The honours usually granted to the former character may ha 
seen in Binghani^s Antiquities, 1. ii, c. 0, and Vales, ad Theodoret, 
1. iv, c. 6. See the haughty ceremonial, which Leontius, bishop of 
Tripoli, imposed on the empress, - Tillem'ont, Hist, des Empereursj, 
tpmriv, p. I'd!', Fatres^Apostol. tom. 170. 

^ Flutatch, in his treaidse of Isis and Osiris, Informs us, that the 
kings o| -Who w^r&'-not already priests, were InitiatecL after 

their election, into the’sferMal order, ^ 
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contempt of the civil power served to cement the ch ap. 
discipline of the primitive chuich. The christi- ^ ‘ 

’ ans had been obliged to elect their own magistrates, 
to raise and distribute a peculiar revenue, and to 
regnlate the internal policy of their republic by a 
code of law's, wdiich were ratified by the consent 
of the people, and the practice of three hundred 
years. When Constantine embraced the faith of 


the Christians, he seemed to contract a perpetual 
alliance with a distinct and independent society ; 
and tlie privileges granted or confirmed by that 
emperor, or by his successors, were accepted, not 
as the precarious favours of the pourlj but as the 
just and inalienable rights of the ecclesiastical 
order. ' ‘ '.-n' ■ ■_ ' 

The catholic church wms administered by the state of 
spiritual andlegal jurisdiction of eighteen hundred 
bishops of whom one thousand were seated in'-'-'rfs'-io" 
the Greek, and eight hundred in the Latin, 
vincesof theempire.'^ ; Theiesetent and boundaries 
of their respective dioceses had been variously and 
accidentally decided by the zeal and success of the 
first missionaries, by the wishes of the people, and 
by the propagation of the gospel, Episcopal 
churches w^ere closely planted along the banks of 
the Nile, on the sea-coast of Africa, in the pror 

^ The pumber.'i are not ascertained, by any ancient writer, or 
original catalogue ; for the partial lists of the eastern churches are 
comparatively modern. The patient diligence of Charles a 
Paolo, of Luke Holstenius, and of Bingham, has laboriously investi- 
gated all the episcopal secs of the catholic church, which was almost 
commensurate with the Roman emi)ire. The ninth hook of the 
Christian Antiquities is a very accurate map of ecclesiastical geo- 
gyaphf. ■ 
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CHAP, consular Asia, and through the southern provinces 
of Italy. The bishops of Gaul and Spain, of 
Thrace and Pontus, reigned over an ample ter- 
ritory, and delegated their rural suffragans to exe- 
cute the subordinate duties of the pastoral office.® 
A Christian diocese might be spread over a pro- 
vince, or reduced to a village ; but all the bishops 
possessed an equal and indelible character : they 
all derived the same powers and privileges from 
the apostles, from the people, and from the laws. 
While the civil and miUtary professions were se- 
parated by the policy of Constantine, a new and 
perpetual order of ministers, always 

respectable, sometimes dangerous, was established 
in the church and state. The important review 
of their station and attributes may be distributed 
under the following heads : i, Popular election; 
II, Ordination of the clergy.? m, Property ; 
IV, Civil jurisdiction ; v. Spiritual censures ; 
VI, Exercise of public oratory ; vix. Privilege 
of legislative assemblies. 

I, Election I. The freedom of elections subsisted long after 
cf bishopt. establishment of Christianity f and the 

s On the Btihject ®f the rui*al bishops, or Chrepmopif who voted 
!n synods, and conferred the minor orders, see Thomassio, Discipline 
de I’Eglise, tom, •!, p. 44'75 &c. and Chardon, Hist des SacrcmcitSs 
tom. V, p. 595, They do not appear till the fourth century | 
and this equivocal character, which had excited the jealoiisy of the 
prelates, was abolished before the end of the tenth, both in the East 
and the West, 

f /Thomassin (Discipline de FEgllse, tom* il, I. li, c. 
p, ^^7^1) has copiously treated of the election of bisliops during 
ih©fl||irst centuries, -b^h in the East and in the West; but he 
shews very partial ' bias -Su favour of the episcopal aristocracy^ 
Bingham(i iv, c. 2) is -moderate; and Chardon (Hist des Sacre^ 
Hiens, tom, v, p, I08«<1^8) Is very clear and concisev 
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subjects of Rome enjoyed in the church the pri- chap. 
vilege which they had lost in the republic, of 
- choosing the magistrates whom they were bound 
to obey. As soon as a bishop had closed his eyes, 
the metropolitan issued a commission to one of 
his suffragans to administer the vacant see, and 
prepare, within a limited time, the future elec- 
tion. The right of voting was vested in the in- 
ferior clergy, who were best qualified to judge of 
the merit of the candidates; in the senators or 
nobles of the city, all those who were distinguished 
by their rank or property ; and finally in the 
whole body of the people, who, rm the appointed 
day, flocked in multitudes from the most remote 
parts of the diocese,” and sometimes silenced, by 
theirtimmltuous acclamations,the voice of reason 
and the lavvs of discipline. These acclamations 
might accidentally fix on the head of the most 
deserving competitor, of some ancient presbyter, 
some hply monk, or sojpe layman, conspicuous 
for his zeal and piety. But the episcopal chair 
was solicited, especially in the great and opulent 
cities of the empire, as a temporal, rather than 
as a spiritual dignity. The interested views, the 
selfish and angry passions, the arts of perfidy and 
dissimulation, the secret corruption, the open and 
even bloody violence which had formerly dis- 
graced the freedom of election in the common- 

^ Incredibills multitiido, non solum ex eo oppido (Toun}t sed 
etiani ex vicmjs urbibus ad su^frag^a ferenda convenerat, Sulpl® 
cius Severusj In Vit* 'Martin, c. 7, The council of Laodicea (cano» 
xili) prohibits mobs and tumults ; and Jiisti,man confines the right of 
election to the nobility* Hovelt ipxxiiiy h 
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c H A p. wealths of Greece and Rome, too often influenced 
the choice of the successors of the apostles. While 

* candidates boasted the honours of his - 

family, a second allured his judges by the deli- 
cacies of a plentiful table, and a third, more 
guilty than his rivals, offered to shai’e the plunder 
of the church among the accomplices of his sacri- 
legious hopes.^ The civil as well as ecclesiastical 
laws attempted to exclude the populace from this 
solemn and important transaction. The canons 
of ancient disdplinei by requiring several epis- 
copal qualifications of age, station, &c. restrained 
in some measure the indiscriminate caprice of the 
electors. The authority of the provincial bishops, 
■who were assembled in the vacant church to con- 
secrate the choice of the people, was interposed to 
moderate their passions, and to correct their mis- 
takes. The bishops could refuse to ordain an 
unworthy candidate, and the rage of contending 
factions sometimes accepted their impartial medi- 
ation. The submission, or the resistance, of the 
clergy and people, on various occasions, afforded 
different precedents, which were insensibly con- 
vertedintopositive laws, and provincial customs 
but it was everywhere admitted, as a fundamental 
maxim of religious policy, that no bishop could 
be imposed on an orthodox church, without the 
consent of its members. The emperors, as the 

» The epistles of Sidonos Apollinaris (iv, 25; vu, o-B) exhibit 
some of the scandals of the Gallican church ; and Gaui was less polish- 
ed and less corrupt than the East. 

y A compromise was sometimes introduced by law or by consent ; 
cither the bishops dr the people chose one of the three candidates wh# 
had been mmed by th^ other party. 
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guardians of the public peace, and as the first chap. 
citizens of Rome and Constantinople, might ef- 
■ fectually declare their wishes in the choice of a 
primate ; but those absolute monarchs respected 
the freedom of ecclesiastical elections ; and while 
they distributed and resumed the honours of the 
state and army, they allowed ei^teen hundred 
perpetual magistrates to receive their important 
offices from the free suffrages of the people.* 

It was agreeable to the dictates of justice, that 
these magistrates should not desert an honourable 
station from which they could not be removed ; 

but the wisdom of councils 

much success, to enforce the residence, and to 
prevent the translation of bishcf®. The discipline 
of the West was indeed less relaxed than that of 
the East; but the same passions which made those 
regulations necessary rendered them ineffectual. 

The reproaches which angry prelates have so 
veheBara^Wy srged; other, serve only 

to expose their common guilty and them mutual 

indiscretion.' ' ‘ ‘ 

u. The bishops aloiw possessed the faculty 
spiritual generation ; and extraordinary pri- the ciergr 
vilege might compensate, in some Iob the 

painful celibacy® which was imposed aS- a y^tue* 

“•All tbe examples quoted by Thomassin (!DiscipIiiie''*3k9 
tom, M, 1. iij c. 6, p. 704-714) appear to be extraordinary' ^ 
poxver, and even of oppression. The confirmation of the 
Alexandria is mentioned by Fhilostorgius as a moreuregular 
ing (Hist. Ecdes, I* ii, 11). ■ . 

^ The celibacy of the dergy during the first five or six centuries* 

!$ a subject of dlseiplin^jk and indeed of controversy, which has been 
•very diligently examine^dt See in particular Thoiaaasin, discipline 

• / ie 
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as a duty, and at length as a positive obligation. 
The religions of antiquity, which established a 
separate order of priests, dedicated a holy race, a 
tribe or family, to the perpetual service of the 
gods? Such institutions were founded for pos- 
session, I’ather than conquest. The children of 
the priests enjoyed, with proud and indolent 
security, their sacred inheritance ; and the fiery 
spirit of enthusiasm was abated by the cares, the 
pleasures, and the endearments of domestic life. 
'Buttheebfisfiatf^tlctuary'Was open to every am- 
liitious 1 c'.’.-te, who aspired to its heavenly 

pro:.,:?;*.-.,. 3i* t.- . ..porel possessions. The office of 
priests, lilte that of soldiers or magistrates, was 
strer.': e'-icrclscd by those men, whose temper 
aaid afcStk's prompted them to embrace the 
ecclesiastical profession!, or who had been selected 
fey a dlscerniiig bishop, as the best qualified to 
promote the glory and interest of the church. 
The bishops® (till the abuse was restrained by 

de I’Eglisf, ti a i, 1. ii, c. Is, Isi, p. 886-902, and »rng!»am's An- 
tiquities, 1. iv, c. S. by each of these partial critics, one 

llalf of the truth is produced, and the concealed. 

»> Diodorus Siculus attests ^pd-^proves the hereditary succession 
of the priesthood amorur.'^^ Egyptians, the Chaldeans, and Ihe 
Indians <1. i, p. P‘ c'iit. Wesseling). The magi 

tj-e described Au’Uiianus as a very numerous family t “ Per sfficula 
*• multa ad prarsens uni cide-uque prosapia multitudo creata, Deo-.. 
« rum culUbo* dedicate (xxiii, 6).” Ausomas celebrates the S'tir/!^ 
Jkttidanim Professorib. Burdigal. lv> ; but we may infer from 
the remar of Caesar (vi, 13}, that, in the Celtic hierarchy, some room 
was lefdar choice and emulation. 

« subject of the vocation, ordination, obedience, &c. of the 
laboriously discussed by Thomassin (Discipline de PEglfee, 
fS. 'ii, -p. 1-83) and Aii^hairt' ,qu the 4th book of his Antxqui- 
,«CKimot«e8jiBcWiytlwfourth,toh, dad seventh chapters). When the 

brother 
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the prudence of .the daks) might constrain the chap. 
reluctant, and protect the distressed; and theiin- 
position of Iwnds for ever bestowed some of the' 
most v^natole firivileges of civil society. The 
whole body of the catholic clergy, more nume- 
rous perhaps than the legions; was exempted by 
the emperors from all service, private or public, 
ail municipal offices, and all personal taxes and 
contributions, which pressed on their fellow-citi- 
zens with intolerable weight ; and the duties of 
their holy profession were accepted as a fc.ll dis- 
charge of their obligations to the republic.*’ Each 
bishop acquired an absolute and badwfeasibl^r^ht 
to. the perpetual obedience of the clerk whom he 
ordained: the clergy of each episcopal church, 
with its dependent parishes, formed a regular and 
permanent society ; and the cathedrals of Con- 
stantinople ® and Carthage ^ maintained their pe- 


I --AI# 4 -r* . deacons forcibly 

3^ stiaAfi a eoitiiaiii |>rQtestatioa| wiiich 


biroifcff, | 

stopped his mourn, !ei8tf*ne stidhH' 
might invalidate the holy rites. 

^ The charter of immunities, which the clergy obtained from the 
Christian emperors, is contained in the 16th book of the Theodosian 
code ; and is illustrated with tolerable candour by the learned Gode* 
froy, whose mind was balanced by the oiiposite prejudices of a civilian 
and a protestant- 

® Justinian, Novell, ciii. Sixty presbyters, or priests, one hun- 
dred deacons, forty deaconesses, ninety sub-deaconS, ‘ one hundred 
and ten readers, twenty-five chanters, and one hundred door-keepers ; 
in all, five hundred and twenty-five. ‘I’his moderate number was 
fixed by the emperor, to relieve the distress of the church, which 
had been involved in debt and usury by the expence of a much high- 
er establislxment. 

^ Ilniversus cleras e^lesia; Cartiiaginiensis fere quingenti vel 

amplius 5 inter quo* qu,aihplurimi erant lectores infantuli. Victor 
Vitensis, do Persecut*’ Vandah v#- p* .78, edit, Ruinart* This 

VOL. III. U remnant 
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CHAP, culiar establishment of five hundred ecclesiastical 
ministers. Their ranks ® and numbers were in- 
sensiblymultipliedbythesuperstitionof the times, ' 
which inti’oduced into the church the splendid 
ceremonies of a Jewish or pagan temple ; and a 
long train of priests, deacons, sub-deacons, aco- 
lythes, exorcists, readers, singers, and door- 
keepers, contributed, in their respective stations, 
to swell the pomp and harmony of religious 
worship. The clerical name and privilege were 
e?tte*»di^ tnmany pilnis fraternities; who devoutly 
supported the ecclesiastical throne.’^ Six hun- 
dred paraholani, or adventurers, visited the sick 
at Alexandria; eleven hundred copiatis, or grave- 
diggers, buried the dead at Constantinople ; and 
the swarms of monks, who arose from the Nile, 
overspread and darkened the face of the Christian 
world.'' •“ -■ 

m. Pro- in. The edict of Milan secured the revenue as 
j. 0. 313. well as the peace of the church.* The Christians 
not only recovered the lands and houses of which 
they had been stripped by the persecuting laws of 

remnant of a more prosperous state subsisted under the oppres^iiou 
of the Vandals. 

« The number of ^ecen orders has been fixed in tiie I.<atin church, 
exclusive of the episcopal character. But the four inferior ranks, 
the minor orders, are now reduced to empty and useless titles. 

^ See Cod. Theodos. L xvi, tit. 2, leg. 42, 43. Goclefroy’a Com* 
mentary, and the Ecclesiastical History of Alexandria, .shew the 
danger of these pious institutions, which often disturbed the peace of 
that turbulent capital. 

* The edict of 'Milan (de ,Jd. p*' e# 48) acknowledges, by reciting, 
that there existed a species of landed property, ad jus corporis eorum, 
tt^lhiu3a;‘'’Si!ngulonim psrtmentia. Such t 
of -thf auprciu# ihagistrate must havo been received 
In ah the tribilimls'p t »tim of civil law. 
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Diocletian, but they acquired a perfect title to all chap. 
the possessions which they had hitherto enjoyed by ^ 
the connivance of the magistrate. As soon as 
Christianity became the religion of the emperor 
and the empire, the national clergy might claim 
a decent and honourable maintenance ; and the 
payment of an annual tax might have delivered 
the people from the more oppressive tribute, 
which superstition imposes on her votaries. But 
as the wants and expences of the church increased 
with her prosperity, the ecclesiastical order was 
still supported and enriched by the voluntar)' 
oblations of the faithful. Eigl)it.jyeaijs,,qfter thCi, d; ssi. 
edict of Milan, Constantine granted to all his 
subjects the free and universal permission of be- 
queathing their fortunes to the holy catholic 
church;*' and their devout liberality, which 
during their lives was checked by luxury or 
avarice, flowed with a profuse stream at the hour 
of their death. . Christians were 

encouraged by the exaniple of their sovereign. 

An absolute monarch, who is rich without pa- 
trimony, may be charitable without merit ; and 
Constantine too easily believed that he should 
purchase the favour of heaven, if he maintained 
the idle at the expence of the industrious, and 
distributed among the saints the wealth of the 
republic. The same messenger who carried over 


** Habeat unusqnisque licentiam sanctissimo Catholics^ (ecclesz^) 
veBei*ablIique coticilio, de eedens bononim quod optavit relinquere. 
€od» Theodos» t xvi, tit. ii, leg. 4, This law was published at Rome, 
A» D* 331 j at a tlnci© when Constantine might foresee the probability 
uf a jrapture with 'the emperor of the East* 
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CHAP, to Africa the head of Maxentius, might be en- 
trusted with an epistle to Ceecilian, bishop of 
Carthage. The emperor acquaints him, that the 
treasurers of the province are directed to pay into 
his hands the sum of three thousand folks, or 
eighteen thousand pounds sterling, and to obey 
his farther requisitions for the relief of the 
churches of Africa, Numidia, and Mauritania.’ 
TliC liberality of Constantine increased in a just 
proportion to his faith, and to Ms vices. He 
assigned? hr regular allowance of com, 

to supiily the fund of ecclesiastical charity, and 
the persons of both sexes who embraced the mo- 
nastic life, became the peculiar favourites of their 
sovereign. The Christian temples of Antioch, 
Alexandria, Jerusalem, Constantinople, &c. dis- 
placed the ostentatious piety of a prince, am- 
bitions in a detdinh^ age to equal the perfert 
labours of antiquity."* The form of these re- 
ligious edifices was simple and oblong ; though 
they might sometimes swell into the shape of a 
dome, and sometimes branch into the figure of a 
cross. The timbers were framed for the most 
part of cedars of Lebanus ; the roof was covered 

^ Euscblas, Hist Eccles. 1. x, 6 ; in Vit. Constantin, h iv, c. 28* 
He repeatediy expatiates on the liberality of the Christian hero, 
which the bishop himself had an opportunity of knowing, and cycl? 
of tasting, 

•'» Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. I. x, c. 2, 3, 4. The bishop of Cjpsarea, 
who' studied and gratified the taste of his master, pronounced in 
XJubiic rai elaborate description of the church of Jerusalem (in Vit* 
c. 46). It. no lon^r exists | but he has inserted in the 
life of a account of the architecture 

and- orn«i®h^'. the church of the holy apostle?? 
at Constantlnopfeiflf\|«|''c»':%K ^ 
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with tiles, perhaps (Jf gilt brass; and the walls, 
the columns, the pavement, were, incrusted with^ 
variegated iharble?. The most precious oma-' 
meuts of goM and silver, of silk and gems, were 
profusely dedicated to the service of the altar ; 
and this spacious maghificenGe was supported on 
the solid and perpetual basis of landed property. 
In the space of two centuries, from the reign of 
Constantine to that of Justinian, the eighteen 
hundred chixrches of the empire w'ere enriched by 
the frequent and unalienable gifts of the prince 
and people. An annual income of six hundred 
pounds sterling may be rehs®t^|y*aSsigswd:to the 
bishops, who were placed at an equal distance 
between riches and poverty,” ' bat the standard 
of their wealth insensibly rose with the dignity 
and opulence of the cities w hich they governed. 
An authentic but imperfect” rent-roll specifies 
some houses, shops, gardens, and farms, which 
belonged terthe qf lloine, St. Peter, 

St. Paul, and St. John Lateraafy in the 
of Italy, Africa, and the East. They produce, 
besides a reserved rent of oil, linen, pajier, aro- 
matics, &c. a clear annual revenue of twenty- 
two thousand pieces of gold, or twelve thousand 

See Justinian* Novell, cxxiil, Tl?e.Tevenue of the patriarchs, 
and the most wealthy bishops, is not expressed : the highest annual 
valuation of a bishopric is stated at tkirt^, and the lowest at two^ 
pounds of gold; the medium might be taken at. but these 
valuations are much below the real value. 

« See Baronius O^nnal. Ecdcs. a. 3S4, No. 5S, 70, Tl). 

Every record which comes from the Vatican is justly auspectod | 
yet these rent-rolls have an ancient and authentic colour ; and it is 
at least evident, that, if forged, they were forged in a period when 
farniBi not ki/igdomsy were the objects of papal avarice. 

Mr-S 
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CHAP, pounds sterling.; In the age of Constantine and 

Justinian, the bishops no longer possessed, perhaps 

they no longer deserved, the unsuspecting confi- 
dence of their clergy and people. The eccle- 
siastical revenues of each diocese were divided 
into four parts ; for the respective uses, of the 
bishop himself, of his inferior clergy, of the poor, 
and of the public worship ; and the abuse of this 
sacred trust was strictly and repeatedly check- 
■ed.P The patrimopy of the church was still 
subject td all the pumie inipiMtiohs of the state.^ 
The clergy of Rome, Alexandria, Thessalonica, 
&c. mig’ht solicit and obtain some partial exemp- 
tions ; but the premature attempt of the great 
council of Rimini, which aspired to universal 
freedom was successfully resisted by the son of 
Constantine.’^. 

^ See Thomassin, Discipline de i’Eglise, tom* iii, I. ii, c. 13, 
14f, 15, p. 689~70C. The legal division of the ecclesiastical revenue 
does not appear to have been established in the time of Ambrose 
and Chrysostom. Simplicius and Gelasius, who were* bishops of 
Home in the latter part of the fifth century, mention it in their pas- 
toral letters as a general law, which was already confirmed by the 
custom of Italy. 

^ Ambrose, the most strenuous asserter of ecclesiastical privileges, 
submits without a murmur to the payment of the land-tax. Si 
** tributum petit imperatur, non Regamu.?; agri ccclesiaj solvunt 
tributum ; solvimus quse sunt Caesaris Ceesari, et qu® sunt Dei 
Deo : tributum Casaris est ; non negatur/^ Baronins labour.^ to 
interpret this tribute as an act of charity rather than of duty (Annah 
Bedes. A, D. 387) ; but the words, if not the intentions of Ambrose, 
are more candidfy explained by Thomassin, Discipline de I’Egliae, 
tom. iii, 2. i, c. 34, p. 268. 

* In Ariminense synodo super ecclesiariim et clericorum privile- 
giis tractatu habito, usque eo dispositio progre.sf:a est, ixt jiiga qiue 
viderentur a4’ a pubiica fimctione cessarent in- 
qiiletudine teistente-j; qucM^'^ostra videtur dudum sanctio repiilsisse. 

' ■ Cod; 
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IV. The Latin clergy, who erected their tri- c ha p. 

bunal on the ruins of the civil and common law, 

have modestly accepted as the gift of Constan-p. civu 
tine,’ 1^04 independent jurisdiction, which wasuonf 
the fruit of time, of accident, and of their own 
industry. But the liberality of ftie Christian em- 
perors had actually endowed them with some legal 
prerogatives, which secured and dignified the 
, sacerdotal character.’ 1 , Under a despotic 
government, the bishops alone enjoyed and as- 
serted the inestimable privilege of being tried 
only by their ; and even in a capital accusa- 
tion, a synod of their sole 

judges of their guilt or innocence, Sucli a tri- 

Cod. Theod. 1. xvi, tit. ii, leg. 15. Had the synod of Eimini car- 
ried this point, such practical merit might have atoned for some 
speculative heresies. 

® From Eusebius (in Vit. Constant. 1, iv, c. 27), and Sozomen? 

(1. i, c. 9) we are assured that the episcopal jux’isdiction was ex- 
tended and confirmed by Constantine ; but the forgery of a famous 
edict# the Theodosian Code (see 

at the end, tom. vi, p. SOS), is dsemonstrated by Godefroy in the 
most satisfactory manner. It is Strang 'thai-M^'vde 
who was a lawyer as well as a philosc^her j should allege this^ edict 
of Constantine (Esprit des I^oix, 1. xxix, c. 16), without intimating 
any suspicion. 

The subject of ecclesiastical jurisdiction has been involved in a 
mist of passion, of prejudice, and of interest. Two of the fairest 
books which have fallen into my hands, are, the institutes of Canon 
Law, by the Abbe de Fleury, and the Civil History of Naples, by 
Giannone. Their moderation was the efitect of situation as well as 
of temper. Fieury was a French ecclesiastic, who respected the 
authority of the parliaments ; Giannone #as an Italian lawyer, who 
dreaded the power of the church. And here let me observe, that 
as the general propositions w’hich I advance are the result of 
particular and imperfect facts, I must either refer the reader to those 
modern authors who have expressly treated the subject, or sweil 
tlieae notes to a disagreeable and disproportioned size. 

' u 4 
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CHAP, bunal, unless it was inflamed by persorial resent- 
ment or religious discord, might be favou’rable, 
or evep partial, to the sacerdotal order : bat Con- 
stantine was satisfied,” that secret impunity would 
be less pernicious than public scandal : and the 
Nicene council was edified by his public declara- 
tion, that if he surprised a bishop in the act of 
adultery, he should cast his imperial mantle over 
the episcopal sinner. 2 , The domestic juris- 
diction of the bishops was at nncesia privilege tod 

causes were decently withdrawn from the cog- 
nizance of a secidar judge. Their venial offences 
were not exposed to the shame of a public trial or 
punishment; and the gentle correction, which 
the tenderness of youth, may endure from its pa- 
rents or instructors, was inflicted by the temperate 
sevterify ' of the-bisho^s,; , Bpt dfc* Were . ■ 

guilty of any crime which could not he suMciently 
expiated by their degi’adation from an honourable 
and beneficial profession, the Roman magistrate 
drew the sword of justice, without any regard to 
ecclesiastical immunities. 3. The arbitration of 
the bishops was ratified by a positive law ; and 
the judges were instructed to execute, without 
appeal or delay, the episcopal decrees, wliose va- 
lidity had hitherto depended on the consent of tlie 
parties. The conversioh of the magistrates 
themselves, and of the whole empire, might gra- 
dually remove the fears and' Scruples of the chris- 


« coJlecl^f Euinws, Theocloret, &c* tlie 

ientimeiits and kii'gwafe'pf Mem. Ecdm tern, iii, p# 
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tfettsi But they EtUl* resorted to the tribunal of ciIa p. 
the bishojps, whose abilities and integrity they 
esteemed ; Ad the i^norafeie Anstiir enjoyed the 
satisfaefciOff of complaining that his spiritual 
fuhetioBs were perpetually interrupted by the 
invidious labour of deeidiftg iite claim or the 
possession of silver and gold, of lands and cattle. 

4, The ancient privilege of ssU’ctuary was 
transferred to the Christian temples, and extend- 
ed, by the liberal piety of the younger Theodo- 
sius, to the precincts of consecrated ground.^ 

The furtive, and even guilty, suppliants, were 
permitted to 

mercy, of the deity and his ministers. The rash 
violence of despotism waS s®|^i»d fey the mild 
interposition of the church; and the lives or for- 
tunes of the most eminent subjects might be 
protected by the mediation of the bishop. 

■Vi, The bishop was the perpetual censor ofthe». spirs- 

of penance sure&*”" 

was digested into a system of v^eaiualjuri^rtt 
dence,^ which accurately defined the duty of 

^ Sec Cod. Theod. L ix, tit. xlv> leg, 4. In the works of Fra« 

Faolo (tom. iv, p. 192, See,) there is an excellent discourse on the 
origin, claims, abuses, and limits of sanctuaries. He justly observes, 
that ancient Greece might perhaps contain , fifteen or twenty 
or sanctuaries ; a number which at present may be Ibund in Italy 
within the walls of a single city. 

y The penitential jurisprudence was continually improved , by 
the canons of the councils. But as many cases wqxc still left to the 
discretion of the bishops, they occasKmally published, after the ex- 
ample of the Soistan pr&^tor, the rules of discipline which they 
proposed to observe. Among the canonical epistles of. the fourth 
century^ those of the Great were the most celebrated, lliey 
are inserted in the t*»dects of Beveridge (tom. ih p. 4T«^l5l), 

and 
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CHAP, private or public confession, the rules of evidence, 
the degr(M»<of guilt, and the measure of punish- 
menti It was impossible to execute this spiritual 
censure, if the Christian pontiff, who punished the 
obscure sins of the multitude, respected the con- 
spicuous vices and destructive crimes of the magis- 
trate ; but it was impossible to arraign the conduct 
of the magistrate, without controuling the admini- 
stration of civil government. Some considerations 
of religion, or royalty, or fear, protected the sacred 
per^nsrof;the.feHiperOrs;ftoiB'tbe zeal or resent- 
ment of the bishops ; but they boldly censured 
and excommunicated the subordinate tyrants, who 
were not invested with the majesty of the purple. 
St. Athanasius excommunicated one of the mi- 
nisters of Egypt; and the interdict which he pro- 
nounced, of fire and water, was solemnly trans- 
mitted; to the ehutchesrof Cappadocia.® Under 
the reign of the younger Theodosius, the polite, 
the eloquent Synesius, one of the descendants of 
Hercides,® filled the episcopal seat of Ptolemais, 

and are translated l)y Chardon. Hist, des Sacremeiis, tom. 
p. 219-277, 

® Basil Epistol. xlvii, in Baronins (Annal Eccles* a. ». 370, No, 
91), who declares that he purposely relates it, to convince governors 
that they were not exempt from a sentence of excommunication. In 
his opinion, even a royal head is not safe from the thunders of the 
Vatican ; and the cardinal shews himself much more consistent than 
the lawyers and theologians of the Oallican church. 

* The long scries of his ancestors, as high as Eiirystiienes, the 
flnst Doric king of Sparta, and the fifth in lineal descent from Her* 
cules, was inscribed in the. public registers of Cyrennc, a Lacedasmo* 
colony. (Synes. Bpi^. lyjl, p.'l97, edit. Petav.) Such a pure 
and illustrious pedigree cd' seventeen hundred years, without adding 
the of'H^rculcSj^taimot be ecitmlied In the history of 

paankind. 
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near the ruins of ancient Cyrene,” an<J the phi- chap. 
losophic bishop supported with dignity the cha- 
racter which he had resumed with reluctance.® 

He vanqufehed the monster of Libya, the presi- 
dent An^onicus, who abused the authority of a 
venal office, invented new modes of rapine and 
torture, and aggravated the guilt of oppression 
and that of sacrilege.'* After a fruitless attempt 
to reclaim the haughty magistrate by mild and 
religious admonition, Synesius proceeds to inflict 
the last sentence of ecclesiastical justice'^, which 

Synesius (de Eegno, and 

ruined state of Cyrene, •zsravis BXAsjv/j, zfaXctt xm (rsf^nff xea 
sv A raiv o's^ntv iiu9 'ssunt x&mip'KSi 

FtolemaiSj a new city, B2 miles to the westward>f Cyrene, assumed 
the metropolitan honours of the Pentapolis, or Upper Libya, which 
were afterwards transferred to Sozusa. See Wessling Itinera r. 
p. 67, 68, 732. Cellarius Geograph, tom. ii, part ii, p. 72-74. 

Carolus a S*® Paulo Geograph. Sacra, p. 273, d’Anviile Geographic 
Axicienne, tom. iii, p. 43, 44. Memoires de TAcad. des Inscrixt* 
tions, tons# xwii, p. 36S^39L 

« 'SyneelUi^- his owm disqualifications 

(Epist. c. V, p. 246-250). He loved profane studies and profane 
sports; he was incapable of suppdiftkg f'he'dk- 

believed the resurrection ; and refused to preach fahl&f to the 
people, unles.s he might be permitted to pkilosojpkhe at home. Theo« 
phiius, primate of Egypt, who knew his merit, accejited this extra- 
ordinary compromise. See the life of Synesius in Tillemont Mem. 

Eccies. tom. xii, p. 469-554 

^ See the invective of Synesius, Epist. Ivii, p. 191-201. The pro- 
motion of Andronicus wms illegal ; since he was a native of Berenice, 
in the same province. The instruments of torture are curiously spe- 
exhed, the or press, the the the 

the and the ^uk&^aopsvt thxit variously pressed or 

distended the fingers, the feet, the nose, the ears, and the lips of the 
victims. 

« The sentence of excommunication is exxn’essed in a rhetorical 
style. (Synesius, Epist. Iviii, p. 201-203). The method of involve 
ing whole families, though somewdiat unjust, w^as improved into na* 
tional Interdicts. 
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CHAP, devotes Andronicus, with his associates and their 
families^ to the abhorrence of earth and heaven. 
The impenitent sinners, more cruel than Phalaris 
or Sennacherib, more destructive than war, pesti- 
lence, or a cloud of locusts, are deprived of the 
name and privileges of Christians, of the paitici- 
pation of the sacraments, and of the hope of 
paradise. The bishop exhorts the clergy, the 
magistrates, andthe people, to renounce all society 
with the enemies of Christ; to exclude them from 
their houaes an# tobles r and to refuse them the 
common offices of life, and the decent I’ites of 
burial. TJie church of Ptolemais, obscure and 
contemptible as she may appear, addresses this 
declaration to all her sister churches of the world ; 
and the profane, who reject her decrees, will be 
involved in the guilt and punishment of Andro- 
nicus and his'impkmg toliotvers. These spiritual 
terrors were enforced by a dexterous application 
to the Byzantine court ; tlie trembling president 
implored the mercy of the church ; and the de- 
scendant of Hercules enjoyed the satisfaction of 
raising a prostrate tyrant from the ground.^' 
Such principles, and such examples, insensibly 
prepared the triumph of the Roman pontiffs, 
who have trampled on the necks of kings. 

VI. Free- yi- Every popular government has experienced 
theeffects of rudeor artificial eloquence. Thecold- 
preadiing. est nature IS animated, the firmestreason is moved, 
by the rapid communication of the prevailing im- 

fSee gyneaws, Episfc'rilvJi, p, 18S,*187. Epwt. Ixxii, p. 318, 
219. EpiBt.lftaix,p. 3gO,'83i. 
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pulse; aud each hearer is afifectedby his own pas- chap. 
sioiis, and by those of the surrcmoding multitude. 

The ruin of civil liberty has silenced the dema- 
gogues of Athens, and the tribunes of Rome the 
custom of preaching, which seems to constitute a 
considerable part of Christian devotion, had not 
been introducedintothe temples of antiquity; and 
the ears of monarchs were never invaded by the 
harsh sound of popular eloquence, till the pulpits 
of the empire were filled with sacred orators, who 
possessed some advantagesamknown to their pro- 
fane predecessors.*' The arguments and rhetoric 
of the tribune were instantly opposeij . with equal 
arms, by skilful and resolute antagonists ; and 
the cause of trath and reason might derive an 
accidental support from the conflict of hostile 
passions. The bishop, or some distinguished pres- 
byter, towliom he cautiously delegated the powers 
of preaching, harangued, without the danger of 
interruption or r€^ly,s assntbwissive multitude, 
whose minds had been prepared >and ;subdued'by 
the awful ceremonies of religion. Such was the 
strict subordination of the catholic church, that 
the same concerted sounds might issue at once 
from an hundred pulpits of Italy or Egypt, if they . 
were imiedf' by the master hand of the Roman or 

« Sec Thoraassin (Discipline de fEglise* tom. ii, 1. iii, c, SX 
p, 1761™! T 70) and Bingfeam (Antiquities, vol. 1» xiv, e* 4, 

717). Preaclung U’as considered as the most important ofHce of the 
bishop ; iiut this function was sometimes eiitnistedto such presbyters* 
ns C'lj'jsubtom and Angu.stin. 

Queen Elixiabeth iiBed this cTiprcsslon, and practised this art, 
whenever she wisiied to prepossess the minds of her people in favour 
of any extraordinary measure of governinen*:. The hostile effects of 
this mKiiir were apprehended ]iy her successor, and severely feit by his 

' ’ son. 
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Alexandrian primate. The design of this insti- 
tution was laudable, but thefruitswerenotalways 
salutary. The preachers recommended the prac- 
tice of the social duties ; but they exalted the 
perfection of monastic virtue, which is painful to 
the individual, and useless to mankind. Their 
charitable exhortations betrayed a secret wish, 
that the clergy might be permitted to manage 
the wealth of the faithful, for the benefit of the 
poor. The most sublime representations of the at- 
tributes and laws of the deity were sullied by an 
idle mixture of metaphysical subtleties, puerile 
rites, and fictitious miracles; and they expatiated, 
with the most fervent zeal, on the religious me- 
rit of hating the adversaries, and obeying the mi- 
nisters, of the church. When the public peace 
was distracted by heresy and schism, the sacred 
orators sounded the trumpet of discord and per- 
haps of sedition. The understandings of their 
congregations were perplexed by mystery, their 
passions were inflamed by invectives ; and they 
rushed from the Christian temples of Antioch or 
Alexandria, prepared either to suffer or to inflict 
martyrdom. The corruption of taste and lan- 
guage is strongly marked in the vehement de- 
clamations of the Latin bishops ; but the com- 
positions of Gregory and Chrysostom have been 
compared with the most splendid models of i\t- 
tic, or at least of Asiatic, eloquence.^ 

son. When pulpit, drum ecclesiastic,” &c. See Hejihfs Life of 
Archbishop Laud, p. 1^2. 

^ Thp» modest oratore aelmowledgcd, that, as they were destitute 
of the gift of miradesi tkif aideavoured to accjuire the arts of do 
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vn. The representatives of the Christian re- chap. 
public were regularly assembled in the spring and 
autumn of each year ; and these synods diffused TO."prir 
thespiritofecclesiasticaldisciplmeandlegislation;“^^^^^^^^^ 
through the hundred and twenty provinces of theassembues. 
Roman world.^ The archbishop, or metropoli- 
tan, was empowered, by the laws, to summon the 
suffragan bishops of his province; to revise their 
conduct, to vindicate their rights, to declare their 
faith, and to examine the merit of the candidates 
who were elected by the clergy and people to sup- 
ply the vacancies of the episcopal college. The 
primates of Rome, Alexandifkj 4ihiao«ch*C^ft^6> 
and afterwards Constantinople, who exercised a 
more ample jurisdiction, convened the numerous 
assembly of their dependent bishops. But the 
convocation of great and extraordinary synods 
was the prerogative of the emperor alone. When- 
ever the emergencies of the church required this 
decisive measure,;,; a peremptory 

summons to the bishops, or the deputies of each 
province, with an order for the use of post-horses, 
and a competent allowance for the expences of 
their journey. At an early period, when Con-,, j,. sii. 
stantine was the protector, rather than the pro- 
selyte of Christianity, he referred the African 
controversy to the council of Arles; in which the 
bishops of York, of Treves, of Milan, and of 

^ The council of Nicsj in the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh, ca* 
nons, has made some fundamental regulations concerning synods, 
metropolitans, and primates* The Nicene canons have beeti variously 
tortured, abused, interpolated, or forged, according to the interest of 
the clergy. The Suhivhicanan churches, assigned (b)^ Eufinus) to 
the bishop of Home, have been made the subject of vehement contr#*« 
vfisj. fee Slrmond* Opera* tom* Sv* p* 1^23S*' 
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^xx^’ friends and brethren, to debate, 

in their native tongue, on the common interest 
i. i>,S2S, of the Latin or Western church.* Eleven years 
afterwards, a more numerous and celebrated 
assembly was convened at Nice in Bithynia, to 
extinguish, by their final sentence, the subtle 
disputes which had arisen in Egypt on the subject 
of the Trinity. Three hundred and eighteen 
l)ishops obeyed the summons of their indulgent 
master ; the ecclesiastics of every rank, and sect, 
and deBonrfanfen, shave bee® nomputed at two 
thousand and forty-eight persons the Greeks 
appeai-ed in person; and the consent of the Latins 
was expressed by the legates of the Roman pon- 
tiff. The session, which lasted about two months, 
was frequently honoured by the presence of the 
emperor. If Leaving -his guards at the door, he 
seated himseff fwtththepermiiisionoL^^ council) 
on a low stool in the midst of the hall. Constan- 
tine listened with patience, and spoke with mo- 
desty ; and while he influenced the debates, he 
humbly professed that he was the minister, not 
the judge, of the successors of the apostles, who 
had been established as priests and as gods upon 
earth.” Such profound revei’ence of an absolute 

* We have only thirty-three or forty'Seven episcopal subscrip- 
tions ; but Ado, a writer indeed of small account, reckons six hun- 
dred bishops in the council of Aries- Tillemont Mem. Eccles. 
tom. vi, p. 42^# 

Tillemonts tom. vi, p. 015, and Btotfobre Hist, du Manl- 
^jheisine, tom, i, p. 520. The name of which Is given by Eii- 

to the 204B-.eccli^iia^t?p (AnpisI# tom. i, p. 440, vers. Pocock), 
mkt bt feiilended far' l^eypriii H'Wits of an orthodox or even epis- 
copal ordtea^pti.V J'tr. 

« See Eiweb. i^' '-Vit. Cbbkaniia* -i, iii, c» > Tlllettmht Mem.. 
Ecclesiastiques, tom. vi* p. 
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monarch towardsafeebleandunarmedassemblyof chap. 
Ids own subjects, can only be compared to the re- 
spect with which the senate had been treatedby the 
Koman princes who adopted the policy of Augus- 
tus. Within the space of fifty years, a philoso- 
phic spectator of the vicissitudes of human affairs, 
might have contemplated Tacitus in the senate 
of Rome, and Constantine in the councih of 
Nice. The fathers of the capitol, and those of 
the church, had alike degenerated from the vir- 
tues of their founders ; but as the bishops were 
more deeply rooted in the public opinion, they 
sustained their dlgnity 'Wlth‘ m«Fe.deeen4 pride, 
and sometimes opposed, with a manly spirit, the 
wishes of theii' sovereign. The progress of time 
and superstition, crazed the memory of the weak- 
ness, the passion, the ignorance, which disgraced 
these ecclesiastical synods; and the catholic 
woi’ld, has unanimously subnutted ° to the infal- 
lible decrees of.th$.ger^^ial„eouncUs.P 



® Sancimufs igitm mcm legum ©btinere, quaa a quatuor Sanctis 
Concsiiis. . * . exposit^ simt aut firmatje* Praedictarum enim qua* 
feuor syiiodorum dogmata sicut sanctas scnpturas gt regulas sicut 
icges observamus. Justinian. Novel, cxxxi. Beveridge (ad Pandect* 
iwoieg. p. 2) remarks, that the emperors never made new laws in 
ecclesiastical matters | and Ginonone observes, in a very ditferent 
spirit, that they gave legal sanction to the canons of councils* Istoj 
ria Civile dc Napoli, tom. i, p. 136* 

See the article Concik in the Encyclopedia, tom, iii, p. 668- 
679, edition de Lucques. The author, M* le docteur Bouchaud, has 
discussed, according to the principles of the Gallican church? the 
principal questions which relate to thoHform and constitution of ge^- 
neral, national, and provincial councils. The editors (see Preface, 
p, xvi) have reason to be proud of thi$ article. Those who consult 
fheir immense compilation, seldom depart so well satisHad, 
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CHAP. XXI. 

Persemlion of heresy — The schism of the Donaiists-^ 
I'he Ariem controversy — Athanasius — Distracted 
state of the church and empire under Constantine 
and his sons. -^Toleration of paganism. 

’ Xhe grateftil appla« 3 e of clergy has con- 
5ecj:atc4 qf ar priBoe who indulged 

their passions and promoted their interest. Con- 
stantine gave them security, wealth, honours, and 
revenge ; and the su|^ort of the orthodox faith 
was considered as the most sacred and important 
duty of the civil magistrate. The edict of Milan, 
thq great ohmtsa'.of toleration, had confirmed to 
©?Mikip#yiiiial!Qf the luman world, Ae piavifege 
of choosing and professing his own religion. But 
this inestimable privilege was soon violated; with 
the knowledge of truth the emperor imbibed the 
maxims of persecution; and the sects which dis- 
sentedfrora the catholic church, were afflicted and 
oppressed by the triumph of Christianity. Constan- 
tine earilfbelievedthat the heretics, who presumed 
to dispute opinions, or to oppose his commands, 

were guilty of the most absurd and criminal obsti- 
nacy; and that a seasonable applicarionof moderate 
severities might save those unhappy men from the 
danger of an everlasting condcnmation. Notamo- 
in excludingthe ministers andteach- 
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the rewards airfimttninitiie&wMch the emperorhad CHf af. 
so liberally hestowed on the orthodox clergy. But ^ * 

as the sectaries Blight stHl exist under the cloud 
of royal dis^ace, the conquest of the East was im- 
mediately followed by an edict which announced 
their total destruction.^ Aftet a preaftible, filled 
with passion and reproach, Constantine absolutely 
prohibits the assemblies of the heretics, and con- 
fiscates their public property to the use either of 
the revenue or of the catholic church. The sects 
against whom the imperial severity was directed, 
appear to have been the adherents of Paul of Sa- 
mosata ; the montanists of rnry^a^ who' hSIin- 
tained an enthusiastic succession of prophecy, the 
ttovatians, who sternly rejected the ttenaporal ef- 
ficacy of repentance; the marcionites and valen- 
tinians, under whose leading banners the various 
gnostics of Asia and Egypt had insensibly rallied; 
and perhaps the manit^^^ans, uho had recently^ 
imported fifoih !PBMa' Composition 

of oriental and Christian #edld^i.^ I'hfe'dls^bf 
of extirpating the name, or at least of restraining’ 
the progress, of these odious heretics, was prose? ' 
cuted with vigour and Ofitedt. Some of the penal' 
regulations were copied from the edicts of Didclei- 
tian; and this method of conversion was applauded 


* Eusebius in Vit* Constantin* 1* iii,’ c* El*, 65, ■ 66- 

^ After' stoo’ examination of tbe various” bpinioni^ of TOMnbnti 
j&eansobrej I am convincedt’' that Manes 'did -not 

pagate this sect, even in Persia, before the ywfTOi It !s‘ 
that a philosophic and foreign heresy should have penetrated so ra- 
pidly into the African provinces ;■ yet I cannot easily reject the 
of Diocletian against • the mahlchsMms, which maybe 
nlus« Annat Bcch a , j>* 

' 


THE DECUN.S AND 

, bj tiie same bishops who had felt the hand of op- 
pression,and had pleadedforthe rights of humani- 
ty- Two immaterial circumstances may serve, 
however, to prove tliat the mind of Constantine 
was not entirely corrupted by tlie spirit of zeal 
and bigotry. Before he condemned the ma- 
nichaeans, and their kindred sects, he resolved to 
niabe an accurate inqniiy into the nature of their 
religious principles. As if he distrusted the im- 
partiality of his eccjesia^tical counsellors, this de- 
licate SttelftllridS' was ehtriisted to a civil magis- 
trate, whose learning and moderation he justly 
esteemed, and of whose venal character he was 
probably ignorant.® The emperor was soon con- 
vinced, that he had too hastily proscribed the or- 
thodox faith and the exemplary morals of the 
novatians, who had dissented from the church 


in some arririfes of dl^iplHhi%Mdi we not per- 
haps essential to salvation. By a particular edict, 
he exempted them from the general penalties of 
the law allowed them to build a church at 
Constantinople, respected the miracles of their 
saints, invited their bishop Acesius to the council 
of Nice ; and gently ridiculed the narrow tenets 
of his sect by a familiar jest ; which, from the 


Constantinus, enim cum limatius superstitionum quaireifet sectasj, 
maaic&xeorum et similium, Ammlm* xv, IS* Strategius, wlio 
from this commission obtain^ the surname of Musonianm^ was a 
Christian 'OC- the Ariansect* He acted as one of the counts at the 
©oundi of^ Sardica, Libanius praises his mildness and prudence* 
Imm Ammim* 

^ 00d* leg* Si' As the general law is not in* 

serted i» the' Th#doeta eodeillf y probable, that in the year 43$, 
f!» feels which It had condcmiifid were already extinct* 
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mouth of a sovereigHj must hare been received 
with applause and gratitude.® 

The complaints and mutual accusations which 
assailed the throne of Constantine, as soonasthe'res^j 
death of Maxentius had submitted Africa to Ms*" 
.victorious arms, were ill adapted to edify an im- 
perfect proselyte. He learned with suiprisci that 
the provinces of that great country, from the con- 
iines of Gyrene to the columns of Hercules, were 
distracted with religious discord.*^ Tlie source of 
the division was derived from a double election int 
the church of Carthage; the second, in rank and 
opulence, of theecclesiastical thronesufiluBW^. 
Csecilian and Majorinus were the two rival pri- 
mates of Africa; andthe death of the latter* soon 
made room for Donatos, who, by his superior 
abilities and apparent virtues, was the firmest 
support of his party. The advantage which 
Csecilian might claim from the priority of Ms 
ordination, wa®. destrty^d. hy the illegal, or at 
least indecent, haste, widi which it had,be«» pier- 
formed, without expecting the arrivid of the 

® Sozomm» L c. ; Socrates, l» i,, e» ICt T&es® Matorfeiss 
lave beea suspected^ but I tlxink without reason* of am attJiwIusoffES 
to the no¥atian doctrine. The cmpexw said to the ihisliopv ** Ac€» 

«« sius, take a ladder, and get up to heaven Most 

of the Christian sects haw, by tiiro% borrowed the ladte of Ace^ 
isius, 

^ Tho ^ best materials for this part of ecclesiastical liistor3r wmj he 
found in the edition of Optatus MileYitanus, puMished (Ftaris, 
by M. IChipin, who has enriched it with critical notes, g€®gjra|ifei«ai 
discusstons, oripaai records, and an ssccurate abrldgmeKt ^ the 
whole controirarsy# M. deTillemont has bestowed <«i the -fioaatlste 
the greatest part of a ?ol«me (tom vi, part i) and I am iadeftted te 
him for an ample collectaon of ali the passages ©f hl» 

Augustine, which lelRte to those teericSi. 
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T«E DEpLlNB AND Vklih 
bisliops of Nupiidia. The authority of the$e 
bishops, who, to the number of seventy, t:on~ 
4emno<| Cmcilian, and consecrated Majorinus, is 
agspn weakened by the jnf^y of some of their 
personal characters ; end by the female intrigues, 
sacrilegious bargains, and tumultuous proceedings, 
which are imputed to this Numjdiism counciL®, 
The bishops of the contending factions maintain- 
e4i with equal ardour and obstinacy, that their 
f^vof^afieswiere <}egraded,ior itloost dishonoured 
fey ^ elllhO of delivering the holy scrip- 

tures to the officers of Diocletian. From their 
mutual reproaches, as well as from the story of 
this dark transaction, it may justly be inferred 
that the late persecution had embittered the zeal, 
without reforiping the panners, of the African 
chriiriPI* Thft dlylded church wgg incapable , 
' gferdipg ■ m -'PWtiaFIl^fatJife j-, tfee e©u- 
troversy wus solemnly tried in five successive 
tribunals, which were appointed by the emperor; 
and the whole proceeding, from the first appeal 
to the final sentence, lasted above thre© years. 
A severe inquisition, which was taken by the 
praetorian vicar, and the procopsul of Africa, the 
report of two episcopal visitors who had been sent 


f alia leisapore coJifus;^ peperit ; 

ambitus nutrivit ; avaritia robowit- Optatus, I. i, c. 19, The 
l^gua^eofPurpurius is that of a ftfriou? majimam JDicitur t^uecasse 
ilia? sowis tvm dvfm* | me termi a m 

occida cos copti?4^ mf Acta Comih 

^ ct|i^ was to 

bretteu, or rather to 
WTOSW our imposition of 

f W Wad , by vaj of 

L h c, 19* 
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to Carthage, the decrees of the councils of Rome 
and of Arle% and the supreme judgment of Con-, 




stantine himself in his sacred consistory, were ail 
favouraW© to the cause of Caecilian ; and he was 
unanimously acknowledged hy the civil and eccle- 
siastical powers, as the true and lawful primate of 
Africa. The honours and estates of the church 
were attributed toAMsuffragan bishops; and it wUs 
not without difficulty, that Constantine was satis- 
fied with inflicting the punishment of exile on the 
principal leaders of the donatist faction. As 
their cause was examined with attention, perhaps 
it was determined with justiDe# their 

complaint was not without foundation, that the 
credulity of the emperor had been abused by thh 
insidious arts of his favourite Osiusi The influ- 
ence of falsehood and corruption might procure 
the condemnation of the innocent, or aggravate 
the sentence of the guilty. Such an act, how- 
ever, an importunate 

evils of a despotic administration, whidt are'iiei- 
ther felt nor remembered by posterity. 

But this incident, so inconsiderable that it 
scarcely deserves aplacein history, was productive 
of a memorable schism, whid* afllicted the pto-fhed™*' 
viaces of Africa above three hundred years, and"®^'®|‘g 
was extinguished only with Christianity itself. ' 

The inflexible zeal of freedom and fanaticism ahi- 
•mated the (fonatists to refuse obedience to the 
usurpers, Who^election theydi^ted, and whose 
spiritual poyers they denied. Excluded from 
the civil and r©%iou& communion of . mankind. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 

they boldly excommunicated the rest of mankind 
who had embraced the impious party of C«ciliaii, 
and of the traditors, from whom he derived his 
pretended ordination. They asserted with con- 
fidence, and almost with exultation, that the 
apostolical succession was interrupted ; that all 
the bishops of Europe and Asia were infected by 
the contagion of guilt and schism ; and that the 
prerogatives of the catholic church were confined 
to the choseniiportion of the African believers, 
who alone had preserved inviolate the integrity 
of their faith and discipline. This rigid theory was 
supported by the most uncharitable conduct. 
Whenever they acquired a proselyte, e%^en from 
the distant provinces of the East, they carefully 
repeated the sacred rites of baptism’' and ordina- 
tion j as they rejected the validity of those which 
he had; already, ajecrived from, the hands of here- 
tics or schismatics. Bishops, virgins, and even 
spotless infants, were subjected to the disgrace of 
a public penance, before they could be admitted 
to the communion , of the donatists. If they ob- 
tained possession of a church which had been used 
by their catholic adversaries, they purified the 
unhallowed building with the same jealous care 
rvliich a temple of idols might have required. 
They washed the pavement, scraped the wails, 

^ The councils of Arles, of Hico, and of Trent, confirmed the 
t?i?ise and moderate practice of the church of Rome- The donatists, 
however, had the advantage of maintaining the sentiment of Cyprian, 

, a, considerahle part of the ‘church. Vincentiita Liri- 

Bcsiui^ Tlllemonti Mfm* Eccles. torn, vi, p. 138) hm 

c'xplained why the donatasts are eternally burning with tho devil* 
whHc Sh Cyprian In heaven with Jesus Christ, 
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buiTit the altar, which was commonly of wood, 
melted the consecrated plate, and cast the holy 
eucharist to the dogs, with every circumstance 
of ignominy which could provoke and perpetuate 
the animosity of religious factions,* Notwith- 
standing this irreconcilable aversion, the two 
parties, %vho were mixed and separated in all the 
cities of Africa, had the same language and man- 
ners, the same zeal and learning, the same faith 
and worship. Proscribed by the civil and eccle- 
siastical powers of the empire, the donatists still 
maintained in some provinces, particularly in 
Numidia, their superior nttirrifet®*?' and few hun- 
dred bishops acknowledged the jurisdiction of 
their primate. But the invincible spirit of the 
sect sometimes preyed on its own vitals; and the 
bosom of their schismatical church was torn by 
intestine divisions. A fourth part of the donatist 
bishops followed the independent standard of the 
ihaximiihlsts.’ 'IMkIswow ■ and solitary path 
which their first leaders had marked out, con- 
tinued to deviate from the great society? of 
mankind. Even the imperceptible sect of the 
rogations could affirm, without a blush, that 
when Christ should descend to judge the earth, 
he would find his true religion preserved only 
in a few nameless villages of the Caesarean 
Mauritania,^ 

■* See the sixth hook of Optatus Milevitanus, p. 91~100» 

^ Tillomontj Mem* Eedesiastitjues, tom, vi, i>art I, p. 253* Ho 
laughs at their partial credulity. He revered Augustin, the great 
(doctor of the system '^fpr^dc^tihiirtiots,. 
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CHAP. The schis m of the donatists was confined t® 
Africa : the more diffusive mischief of the trini- 
The trM- tarian controversy successively penetrated into 
every part of the christiaa world. The foMtter 
was an accidental quarrel, occasioned by the abuse 
of freedom ; the latter was a high and mysterious 
argument, derived from the abuse of philosophy. 
From the age of Constantine to that of Clovis 
and Theodoric, the temporal interests both of the 
Romans and barbarians were deeply involved in 
tho theological disputes arianism. The his- 
torian may therefore be permitted respectfully 
to withdraw the veil of the sanctuary ; and to 
deduce the progress of reason and faith, of error 
and passion, from the school of Plato to the de- 
cline and fall of the empire. 

Thesystem The gOBius of Plato, inforaied by his own 
Before”' Bteditarimi 4 ^-br'%'tM'traMo!« 0 d^'fc»>«riedge of 
Christ 360. the prksts of Egypt,* had ventured to explore 
the mysterious nature of the deity. When he 
had elevated his mind to the sublime contempla 
tion of the first self-existent, necessary cause of the 
universe, the Athenian sage was incapable of con- 
ceiving hm the simple imity of his essence could 

* Plato Egfptum peragravit iit a sacerdotibw Imimfm mm&m et 
€wle$tia acciperet* Cicero <Je Finibus, v. 25, The Egyptians miglife 
still preserve the traditional creed of the patriarchs tlosephiiiS feaa 
persuaded many of the Christian fathers, that Plato derived a part of 
his knowledge from the dews; but this vain opinion cannot be re- 
conciled with the obscure state and unSoijSal manners of the Jewish 
peo|>le». whose scrijpiures were not abce^slble . to Greek curiosity tlii 
t|aii one hundred ;aftcr'the“' death of Plato* See Mar* 
sham'^''&adn* Glmin, Ilfi*’ t^'’€Iercj Eplstol. Critic* vii, p* 
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admit the infinite variety of distinct andsuecessive chap. 
ideas which compose the model of the intellect- 
ual world ; hm a being purely incorporeal could 
execute thht perfect model, and mould with 
a plastic hand the rude and independent chaos. 

The vain hope of extricating himself from these 
difficulties, which must ever oppress the feeble 
powers of the human mind, might induce Plato 
to consider the divine nature under the threefold 
modification of the first cause, the reason or 
logos, and the soul or spirit of the universe. The 
His poetical imagination sometimes fixed and ani- 
mated these metaphysical abstraction* ;= the three 
archical or original principles were represented in 
the platonic system as three ^ds, united with 
each other by a mysterious and ineffable genera^ 
tion ; and the logos was particularly considered 
under the more accessible character of the son of 
an eternal father, and the creator and governor 
of the worldi. Such - to have been the 

secret doctrines which were cautiously wh%)^ed, 
in the gardens of the academy ; and which, ac- 
cording to the more recent disciples of Plato, 
could not he perfectly understood, till after an 
assiduous study of thirty years.™ 

The arms of the Macedonians diffused over*f’’s^l’", 

Asia and Egypt the language and learniug of of Alex- 
andria. 
Before 

The modem guides who lead me to the knowledge of the pla- 300, 
took system Cudwortb (lotellectual System^ p» ddS-fOW) ; 

Basoage (Hist 1. iv> c* iv, p. S3-S^) ; Le Clere.i <Eplst« 

Ciit vli, p. 104*^309) f at>d Brucker (Hist- Fhilosoph. tom. i» p* 6TS-. 
f06)* As the leamiog of these writers was equals and their in ten- 
tioii different, an inquisitive observer may derive mstructioo from 
their disputesj and certainty from their agreement. 
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<f»AP. Greece ; and the theological system of Plato tras 
taught with less reserve, and jjerhaps with some 
improvements, in the celebrated school of Alex- 
ahMa.“ A nnmerous colony of Jews had bee® 
invited, by the favour of the Ptolemies, to settle 
in their new capitaL® While the bulk cif the 
nationpractisedthe legal ceremonies, and pursued 
the lucrative occupations of commerce, a few 
Hebrews, of a more liberal spiiit, devoted their 
lives to religious and philosophical contempta- 
tiony They cultivated with ^ligence, and em- 
braced with ardour, the theological system of the 
Athenian sage,. But their national pride would 
have been ntortified by a fair confession of their 
former poverty : and they boldly raaa-ked, as the 
sacred inheritance of their ancestors, the gold and 
jewels which they had so lately stolen from their 
BeToue Egyptian masters. One hundred years before the 
Christ 100. of Christ, a philosophical treatise, which 
manifestly betrays the style and sentiments of the 
school of Plato, was produced by the Alexandrian 
Jews, and unanimously received as a genuine and 
valuable relic of the inspired wisdom of Solo- 
mony A similar union of the mosaic faith; and 

** Bmckcr, Hist Philosophy tom. I, i?* 1 349-1 357. The Alexa»- 
iirlait school is celebrated by Strabo (i. xvii) aod Ammiairus (xxii, 

® Joseph. Anti<|Bitat. I. xii* c. 1-Sj Basnage, Hfet. cles Juir% 
I, vii, c. 7. 

p For the origin of the Jewi&h philosophy, see Eusebius, Fraeparat 
Evangel, viii, 9, lOt According to Fhiio, the Therapeutae studied 
philosophy ; and Brucker has proved Pliilosoph. tom. 

78.7) that they gave the_pre%encc‘ to that of Plato. 

^ fe • .Calttiet, Bisser'^tlpns -gw la Blbloj tom. ii, p. 277. The 
' IfifOk of the WMom of Solomon was received b^ many of the fatbew 
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the Grecian philosophy, distinguishes the works chap, 
of Philo, which were composed, for the most 
part, under the reign' of Augustus.'' The ma- 
terial soul of the universe* might offend the piety 
of the Hebrews ; but they applied the character 
of the hgos to the Jehovah of Moses and the 
patriarchs; and the son of God was introduced 
upon earth under a visible, and even human ap- 
pearance, to perform those familiar offices which 
seem incompatible with the nature and attributes 
of the universal cause.* 

The eloquence of Plato, the name of Solomon, RoveaW 
tlie authority of the school of Alexandria? and the^postie 

St. John^ 

fas 4b.e work of that naonaxch ; and aithou^h rejected by the protests 
tints for want of a Hebrew original, it has obtained, with the rest of 
the Vulgate, the sanction of the council of Trent. 

^ The platonism of Philo, which was famous to a proverb. Is 
proved beyond a doubt by Le Clerc (Epist. Crit. viii, p. 211-228)* 

Basnage (Hist, des Juifs, 1. iv, c. 5) has clearly ascertained, that 
the theological Works of Philo were composed before the death, and 
most prob Aly before: the^ birth* .i In such a time of darkness, 
the knowledge of Philo is more astonishing than his errors, BuIIj, 

Defens. Fid. Niceh. e. i, c. 1, p. 12. 

'® Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpori miscef. 

Besides this material soul, Cudworth has discovered (p. 562), in 
Ameiius, Porphyry, Plotinus, and, as he thinks, in Plato himself, 
a superior, spiritual, siipercosmian soul of the universe. But this: 
double soul is exploded by Brucker, Basnage, and Le Clerc, as an 
idle fancy of the latter platonists. 

* Fetav- Dogmata Theologica, tom. ii, 1. viil* c, 2, p, 791, Bull, 

Defens. Fid. Kicen. s. i, c, 1, p, 8-13. This notion, till it wa« 
abused by the arians, %vas freely adopted in the Christian theology, 

TcrtuIHan <adv* Praseam, c. 16) has a remarkable and dangerous 
passage. After contrasting, %vith indiscreet wit, the nature of 
God, and the actions of Jehovah, he concludes : Scilicet ut hsec de 
lilio Dei non credenda fuisse* si non scripta esseat; fortassenon 
credeiKla cle patre Iket scripta* 
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r,BAt. consent of the Jeiesf aii4 Greeks, were insufficient 
to estabish the truth of a mysterious doctrine, 
wy«h' might please, but could not satisfy, ara- 
tkarnl mind. A pro^et, or apostle, inspired by 
the deity, caa alone exercise a lawful dominion 
over the faith of mankind; and the theology of 
Plato might have been for ever confounded with 
the philosophical visions of the academy, the 
porch, and the lycaeum, if the name and divine 
attributes of the logos had not been confirmed by 
the celestial pen of the laSt a«d*mcfet sublime of 
the evangelists." The cliristian revelation, which 
was consummated under the reign of Nerva, dis- 
closed to the world the amazing secret, that the 
bgos, who was with God from the beginning, 
and was God, who had made all things, and for 
whom- all things had been made, was incarnate in 
thepem^ of Massar^ who had been 

born of a virgin, and suffered death on the cross. 
Besides the general design of fixing on a perpetual 
basis the divine honours of Christ, the most ancient 
and respectable of the ecclesiastical writers have’ 
ascribed tO'the evangelic theologian, a particular 
intention to cotlftite two opposite heresies, which 
disturbed the peace of the primitive church."' 

Thfi platonists admired the beginning of the gospel of St« 
as contaiiiing an exact tran^icript of their own principles. Augustin^ 
de Civitat Dei, x, 29. Araelm's apitd’ Cyril, advers. Julian, I. viii» 
p. 283. But in tlie third and fourth centuries, the platonists of 
Alexandria might improve their trinity, by. the secret study of the 
Christian theology. 

;*’_See Beausobro, Hist* Cntitjue du' Hanlcheisme, tom. I, p. 377# 
The goi|*l according to St* Xohn is supposed to have been published' 
about seventy 'iycaw ^ter't,he, death of Christ* 
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t. The faith of the ehiooites/ perhaps of the chap. 
nazarenes,® was gross and imperfect. They^_J_ 
revered Jesas as the greatest of the prophets, 
endowed wtth swpernatnral virtue and power • docetej^* 
They asoribed to his person and to his futinre reign 
all the predictions of the Hebrew oracles which 
relate to the spiritual and everlasting kingdoin of 
the promised Messiah." Some of them might 
confess that he was born of a virgin ; but they 
obstinately rejected the preceding existence and 
divine perfections of the logos, or son of God, 
which are. so clearly defined in the gospel of St. 

John. About fifty years 

whose errors are mentioned by JustinMartyrwith 
less severity than they seem to deserve, ** formed a 
very inconsiderable portion of the Christian name. 

II. The gnostics, who were distinguished by the 
epithet of doceles, deviated into the contrary ex- 
treme; and betrayed the human,, while they 

? The sentiments of the ebionites are fairl^^ stated hy Mosheim 
Cp. 331) and Le Cierc (Hist. Hccles* p» The Clementines^ 

published among the apostolical fathers, are attributed by the critics 
to one of these sectaries. 

» Staunch polemics, like Bull (Judicium Eccles. CatlioL c, 2), 

Insist on the orthodoxy of the nazarenes ; which appears ' less puiTs 
jiiid certain in the eyes of Moslieim (p, 330). 

^ The humble condition and suff’erings of Jesus have always been 
a stumbling block to the Jew. « Deus . * * contraries coloribus 

Mi ssiain depmxerat ; futurus erat rex,' Judex, pastor,” See 
l^imborch et Orobio Arnica Collat. p. 8-19, 53-76, 192-234. But 
this objecHon has obliged the believing Christians to lift up their eyes 
to a spiritual and everlasting kingdom. 

^ Justin. Mariyiri.Bialog, cum Tryphonte, p. 143, 144. See Le 
Ciere, ,Hist» Ecete* Bull, and his editor Grabs (Judkium- 

Eceie& Cathol. c. 7,' appendix) attempt to distort either the 
sentiments or the wrdf; of ‘Just In ; but their violent 'correction 
tfet text is rejected-even by the benedlctlne editors. ■ 
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CHAD, asserted the divine nature of Christ. Educated 
in the school of Plato, accustomed to the sublime 
idea of the logos, they readily conceived that the 
brightest <mn, or eTnanation, of the deity, might 
assume the outward shape and visible appearances 
of a mortal f but they vainly pretended that the 
imperfections of matter are incompatible with the 
purity of a celestial substance. While the blood 
of Christ yet smoked on mount Calvary, the 
docetes invented the impious and extravagant 
|iyp^rthesi% that mstead of issuing from the womb 
of the virgin/ he had descended on the banks 
of the Jordan in the form of perfect manhood ; 
that he had imposed on the senses of his enemies, 
and of his disciples ; and that the ministers of 
Pilate had wasted their impotent rage on an airy 
phantom, who semed to expire on the cross, and, 

, ; days, ,rise: the deiad'® 

Mysterious rpjjg (jiying sanction, which the apostle had 
tihetimitye bestowed on the fundamental principle of the 

® The arians reproached the orthodox party with borrowings*; their 
trinity from the valentinians and marcionttes. See Beausobre, Hist* 
du Mamcheisme, 1. iii» c, S-7, 

^ Non digniim est ex ntero credere Deum, et Deum Christinn 
. . . non dignum cst ut tanta inajestas per sordes et squalores mulie* 
ris transire credatur. The gnostics asserted the impurity of matter, 
and of marriage ; and they were scandalized by the gross interpreta* 
lions of the fathers, and even of Augustin hintself* See Beausobre, 
tom, ii, p. 

^ ApostoUs adhuc in saaculo superstitibus apud Juda'ura Christ i 
sanguine recente, et pkantmma, corpus Domini asscrebatur. Cote* 
lerius thinks (Patres Apostql. tom. ii, p. 24) that those who will 
not allow the docetes to have arisen Sn the time of the apostles, may 
with reason deny lihat,the sun shines at noon day. These iocetcfff 
who the eoitsii^eirahle party among the gnostics, wore 

because they gtaiiled only a scemng body to Clirlsu 
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theology of Plato, encouraged the learned prose- chap. 
lytes of the second and third centuries to admire^ xxi. 
and study the writings of the Athenian sage, who 
had thus Marvellously anticipated one of the most 
surprising discoveries of the Christian revelation. 

The respectable name of Plato was used by the 
orthodox,*' and abused by the heretics,* as the 
common support of truth and error: the authority 
of his skilful commentators, and the science of 
dialects, were employed to justify the remote 
consequences of his opinions, and to supply the 
discreet silence of the inspired writers. T^ sam^ 
subtle and profound question^ eme&mmg the 
nature, the generation, the distinction, and the 
equality of the three divine persons of the myste- 
rious Triad, or Trinity^ were agitated in the 
philosophical, and in the Christian schools, of 
Alexandria. An eager spirit of curiosity urged 


^ Some proofs the ^ KhrinUms mt&rtJsXxLcd for 

the person and doctrine of Plato, may he found in JDe la Mpthe le 
Vayer, tom* v, p* 135, edit* lf5T and JFnissa 

tom. sv. p. 29, 'J'9, &c. 

s Doleo bona fide, Flatonem omnium hmreticoram condimen?^ 
tarluni factum. TertuIIian* de Anima, c. 23. Fetavius 
Theolog. tom. iii, proieg* 2), she'tv's tlmt was a general com- 
plaint. Beausobre, (torn, i, L Hi, c. 9, 10)^ has <fedi]fced the 
Cnostlc errors from platonic principles ; and as, m the schooi of 
Alexandria, those principles were blended with the Orientai philo- 
sophy CBrucker, tom. a, p. 1356), the sentiismnt of Beausobre aBajr 
be reconciled with the opinion of Mo.sheim CGeneral History of the 
Church, vol. i, p. 3T). 

If Tbeophilus, bishop of Antioch 'Cse® Dupin, Eibllotheque 
Ecciesiastique, tom. i, p. dS), %vas the first wbo employed the word 
Triadi Trinit^f that abstract term, which was already familiar to the 
schools of philosophy, must have been introduced Into the 
of the Christians after the i^iddle of the second century* 

VOL* ill* ' " T 
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CHAP, them to explore the secrets of the abyss; and the 
pride of the professors, and of their disciples, was 
satisfied with the science of words. But the most 
sagacious of the Christian theologians, the great 
Athanasius himself, has candidly confessed,' that 
whenever he forced his understanding to meditate 
on tlie divinity of the logos, his toilsome and un- 
availing efforts recoiled on themselves ; that the 
more he thought, the less he comprehended ; and 
the more he wrote, the less capable was he of ex- 
pressing histhbuE^tli’ Ikevery stepof the inquiry, 
we are compelled to feel and acknowledge the 
immeasurable disproportion between the size of 
the object and the capacity of the human mind. 
We may strive to abstract the notions of time, of 
space, and of matter, which so closely adhere to 
all thfe perceptions of our experimental knowledge ; 
but as soon as we ppesume^vto imson of infinite 
substance, of spiritual generation ; as often as we 
deduce any positive conclusions from a negative 
idea, we are involved in darkness, perplexity, and 
inevitable contradiction. As these difficulties arise 
from the nature of the subject, they oppress, with 
the same insuperable weight, the philosophic and 
the theological disputant ; but we may observe 
two essential and peculiar circumstances, which 
discriminated the doctrines of the catholic cluirch 
from the opinions of the platonic school. 

Zeal of the I. A chosen society of philosophers, men of a 
( iriswns. education and .curious disposition, might 

^ Atiydlatotis* 808 * ^‘His expressions have an uricom^ 

mori energy; andAs he’ -was writing to monks, there eouWnot he 
occasion Tor him to e^ket a ratioiiai language* 
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silently meditate, and temperately discuss, m t&e chap- 
srardens of Atfaen§, or the library of Alexandria, 
the abstruse questions of metaphysical science. 

The lofty speculations, which neither convinced 
the understanding, nor agitated the passions, of 
the platonists themselves, were cm'elessly over- 
looked by the idle, the busy, and even the studious 
part of mankind.'' But after the logos had been 
revealed as the sacred object of the faith, the 
hope, and the religious worship of the Christians, 
the mysterious system was embraced by anumerous 
and increasing multitude in every province of the 
Roman world. Those 

age, or sex, or occupations, were the least qua* 
lified to judge, who were the least exercised in 
the habits of abstract reasoning, aspired to con- 
template the economy of the Divine Nature; 
and it is the boast of Tertullian,* that a Christian 
mechanic could readily answer such questions as 
had perplexed the vrise^ of the Grecian sages. 

Where the subject lies so farbeyoiid o»f reach, the 
difference between the highest and the lowest of 
human understandings may indeed be calculated 
as infinitely small ; yet the degree of weakness 
may perhaps be measured by the degree of obsti- 
nacy and dogmatic confidence. These specula- 

* Ifi a trcatiscj which professed t® explairr^ the opiniows of the ait' 
dent philosophers concerning the nature of the gods^ we might eac« 
pect to dl 0 ^over the theological trinity of Plato* But Cicero very 
honestly conffisecl» that though he had translated the Timaus}:> he 
could never understand that , mysterious 'dialogue. See Hkronyma 
preef. ad, I. xii. In Isaiam» tom.* v, p. 154 

* Tertuiiiam in A-polog* €» 46. See Bayle, Bictionairc an 

His remarks oa th® presumption of Tei:toEiaa-sre 
found and mteresting-. , - 
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tions, instead of being treated as the amusement 
of a vacant hour, became the mgsi. serious business 
of the present, and the most useful preparation for 
a future life. A theology, which it was incum- 
bent to believe, which it was impious to doubt, 
and which it might be dangerous, and even fatal, 
to mistake, became the familiar topic of private 
meditation and popular discourse. The cold in- 
difference of philosophy was inflamed by the fer- 
vent spirit of devotion ; and even the metaphors 
of common language suggested the fallacious 
prejudicesof sense and experience. The Christians, 
who abhorred the gross and impure generation of 
the Greek mythology,"’ were tempted to argue 
from the familiar analogy of the filial and paternal 
relations. The character of Son seemed to imply 
a perpetual subordination of the voluntary author 
of his existence f ibwt as the act of generation, 
in the most spiritual and abstracted sense, must be 
supposed to transmit the properties of a common 
nature," they durst not presume to circumscribe 

^ Lactantius, iv. 8. Yet the Frohde or Prolatm^ which the most 
orthodox, divine.'? borrowed without .scruple from the Vaicntinianss 
and illustrated by tiie comparison.^ of a fountain and strearii, the 
jsun and its rays, &Ci, either meant nothing, or favoured a material 
idea of the divine generation. See Beauisobre, tom. i, h in, c. 7^^ 
p, 548* 

^ Many of the primitive writers have frankly confessed, that the 
Son owed hi.s being to the will of the Father. See darkens Scriptures 
Trinity, p, 2S0-2S7, On the other hand, Athanubius and his 
followers seem unwilling to grant what they are afraid to denjv 
The schoolmen extricate themselves from-- this diOiculty by the dis** 
tinction of a preceding, and a coneomitmi will* Fetav. Dogra* Theo-*? 
log. ■ tom. ■ II j 1. Vi, c. 8, p... '• . ' ■ 

f See popa. Ttolog* 'torn* ilj 1. il, c. 10^ p» 158# 
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the powers or the duration of the son of an eternal chap. 

XX.I 

and omnipotent father. Fourscore years after 
the death of Christ, the Christians of Bithynia de- 
clared, before the tribunal of Pliny, that they in- 
voked him as a god; and his divine honours have 
been perpetuated in every age and country, by the 
various sects who assume the name of his dis- 
ciples.i* Their tender reverence for the memory 
of Christ, and their horrorfor the profane worship 
of any created being, would have engaged them 
to assert the equal and absolute divinity of the 
logos, if their rapid ascent towards the throne of 
heaven had not been imperceptibly cheeked by 
the apprehension of violating the unity and sole 
supremacy of the great Father of Christ and of 
the universe. The suspense and fluctuation pro- 
duced in the minds of the Christians, by these oppo- 
site tendencies, may be observed in the writings 
of the theologians who flourished after the end of 
the apostolic age, and before the origin of the 
Arian controversy. Their suffrage is claimed, 
with equal confidence, by the orthodox and by 
the heretical parties ; and the most inquisitive 
critics have fairly allowed, that if they had the 
good fortune of possessing the catholic verity, 
they have delivered their conceptions in loose, 

p Carmenqtie Christo quasi Beo dicere secum invicem. Fliij* 

Epist. X) 97* The sense of in the ancient lan- 

guages? is critically examined by Le Clerc (Ars Critica, p* 

156), and the propriety of worshipping a very excellent creature Is 
iMj defended hy the.SocInian Emiyn (Tracts, p. ^ 

- T, 3 ■ 
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CHAP, inaccurate, and sometimes contradictory, lan- 
ffuase.’ 

ADth«ji.y II. The devotion of individuals was the first 
Tinn*. circumstance which distinguished the Christians 
from the platonists; the second was the authority 
of the church. The disciples of philosophy asserted 
the rights of intellectual freedom, and their re- 
spect for the sentiments of their teachers was a 
liberal and voluntary tribute, which they offered 
to superior reason. But the Christians formed a 
numerous and disciplined society, and the juris- 
diction of their laws and magistrates was strictly 
exercised over the minds of the faithful. The 
loose wanderings of the imagination were gra- 
dually confined by creeds and confessions f the 
freedom of private judgment submitted to the 
public wisdom of sjmods; the authority of a theo- 
iogian was determiised: by his ecclesiastical r ank ; 
and theepiscopal successors of the aimstles inflicted 
the censures of the church on those who deviated 
from the orthodox belief. But in an age of re- 
ligious controversy, every act of oppression adds 
new force to the elastic vigour of the mind; and 
the zeal or obstinacy of a spiritual rebel was some- 
times stimulated by secret motives of. ambition or 

^ See Dallltt de fJsu Patrum, and Le Clorc, Bibliotheqiie uiiiver- 
selle, tom, Xf p. 409 . To arraign the faith of the Anti«.Nicene fa- 
thers, was the object, or at least has been the effect, of the stupm^ 
40113 work of Petavius on the Trinity (Dogtn. Theolog. tom* li) ; »pr 
km the deep impression been erased by the learned defence of Bishop 

most ancient creeds were drawn np with the greatest lati- 
tude# ' See Boll (dndicmin Eccles* ' Cathoi,), who tries to prevent 
Spfecopiis from deriving any advantage from this observation^ 
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avarice- A metaphysical argument became the chap, 
cause or pretence of political contests; the subtle- 
ties of the platonic school were used as the badges Factions- 
of popular factions, and the distance which sepa- 
rated their respective tenets was enlarged or mag- 
nified by the acrimony of dispute. As Icng as the 
dark heresies of Praxeas and Sabellius laboured to 
confound the Father with the Aora/ the orthodox 
party might be excused if they adliered more 
strictly and more earnestly to the distmctio%ih.SLa. 
to the equality, of the divine persons. But as soon 
as the heat of controversy had subsided, and the 
progress of the Sabellians w,«^pp Ipnge:r,§p object 
ofterror to the churches of Rome, of Africa, or of 
Egypt, the tide of theological opinion began to 
flow with a gentle but steady motion toward the 
contrary extreme; and the most orthodox doctors 
allowed themselves the use of the terms and defi- 
nitions which had been censured in the mouth of 
the sectaries.* Ailfiy;|ig ;^dict of toleration had 
restored peace and leisure to, the chpstians, the 
trinitarian controversy was revived iin ihe'^ncient 
seat of platonism, the learned, the opulent, the 
tumultuous city of Alexandria ; and the flame of 
religious discord was rapidly communicated from 
the schools to the clergy, the people, the pro- 


» The heresies of Praxeas, Sabellius, &c. are accurately explairiotl 
by Moshetm (p. 425, 680-714)- Praxeas, who came to Borne about 
the end of the second century, deceived, for some time, the sim** 
plicity of the bishop, and was confuted by the pen of the angry Tai> 

tulHan. • , _ ' , , 

, ' ^ Socrates acknowledges, that the heresy of Arius proceeded from 
his strong desire to embrace an opinion the most diametrically of* 
posite to that of Safe^ltis, , ■ 

YA 
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CHAP, vince, and the East. The abstruse question of the 
eternity of the was agitated in ecclesiastical 
conferences, and popular sermons ; and the Iiete- 
Arius. rodox Opinions of Arius“ were soon made public 
by his own zeal, and by that of his adversaries. 
His most implacable adversaries have acknow- 
ledged the learning and blameless life of that 
eminent presbyter, who, in a former election, had 
declared, and perhaps generously declined, his 
pretensions to the episcopal throne.’' His com- 
petitor, Alexander, ^^umed the'office of his judge. 
The important cause was argnied before him; and 
if at first he seemed to hesitate, he at length pro- 
nounced his final sentence, as an absolute rule of 
feith.’^ The undaunted presbyter, who presumed 
to resist the authority of his angry bishop, was 
separated from the communion of the church; 
but Jhe pride of ^ius was supported by the 
applause of a niimerous party. He reckoned 
among his immediate followers two bishops of 

« The figure and manners of Arius, the character and numbers 
of his first proselytes, are painted in very lively colours by Epipha- 
.nius (tom. i, Hseres. Ixix, 3, p. 7S9) ; and we cannot but regret that 
he should soon forget the historian, to assume the task of contro- 
V’ersy. 

* See Fhilostorgius (I i, c. 3) and Codefroy’s ample Commentary. 
Yet the credibility of Philostorgius is lessened, in the eyes of the 
orthodox, by his arianism ; and in those of rational critics by his pas« 
^5ion, his prejudice, and his ignorance. 

y Zozomen (1. i, c. 15) represents Alexander as indifferent, and 
even ignorant, in the beginning of the controversy ,* while Socrates 
{!. i, c. 5) ascribes the origin of the dispute to the vain curiosity of 
liis theological speculations. Dr. dortin (Remarks on Ecclesiastic 
cal 'History, vol ii, p, XT$) has censured^ with his usual freedom, the 
conduct ■ of. Alexander f .... mmf fmm 
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Egypt, seven presbyters, twelve deacons, and chap. 
l(what may appear almost incredible) seven htm- 
dred virgins. A large majority of the bishops of 
Asia appeared to support or favour his cause ; 
and their measures were conducted by Eusebius 
of Caesarea, the most learned of the Christian pre^- 
lates ; and by Eusebius of Nicomedia, who had 
acquired the I'eputation of a statesman without 
forfeiting that of a saint. Synods in Palestine 
and Bitbynia were opposed to the synods of Egypt. 

The attention of the prince and people was at- 
tracted by this theological dispute; and the deci- 
sion, at the end of six years,* was referred to the^-g°' 
supreme authority of the general council of Nice. 

When the mysteries of the Christian faith were Three sys. 
dangerously exposed to public debate, it might tSty. 
be observed, that the human under-standing %vas 
capable of forming three distinct, though imper- 
fect, systems, concerning the nature of the divine 
trinity; and it was pronounced, that none of 
these systems, in a pure and absolute sense, were 
exempt from heresy and error.® i, According Ariaaian. 
to the first hypothesis, which was maintained by 
Arius and his disciples, the logos was a depend- 

» The flames of ariaiiism might bum for some time in secret j 
but there is reason to believe that they burst out with violence as 
early as the year 319. Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. tom. vi, p. 

780. 

^ Quid credidit ? Certe, mit tria nomina audiens tres Beos esse 
credidit, et idololatra effcctiis est ; aut in tribus vocabuHs trinominem 
credens Beum, in Sabelii ba&resium incurrit 3 mt edoctus ab Arianis 
imum esse verum Deum patrem, filium et spiritum sanctum credidit 
creaturas, Aut extra hcec quid credere potuerit nescio. Hieron ym. 
adv» Luciferianos. Jerom reserves for the last the orthodox 
_vAich Is mote complicated and difficult. 
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R u A p. ent and spontaneous production, created from 
nothing by the will of the father. The Son, by 
whom all things were made, had been begotten 
before all worlds, and the longest of the astrono- 
mical periods could be compared only as a fleet- 
ing moment to the extent of his duration ; yet 
this duration was not infinite,” and there had 
been a time which preceded the ineflable genera- 
tion of the logos. On this only begotten Son the 
Almighty Father had transfused his ample spirit, 
msd impressed tbe^ff«%ence of his glory. Visible 
image of invisible perfection, he saw, at an im- 
measurable distance beneath his feet, the thrones 
of the brightest archangels ; yet he shone only 
with a reflected light, and, like the sons of the 
Roman emperors, who were invested with the 
titles of Caesar of Augustus,* he governed the 
unkefse Hfc crfkdiencfr to the vill of his father and 
Tritheism. monarch, ii. In the second hypothesis, the logos 
}K)ssessed all the inherent, incommunicable per- 
fections, which religion and philosophy appro- 
priate to the Supreme God. Three distinct and 
infinite minds or substances, three co-equal and 
co-eternal beings, composed the divine essence 

As the doctrine of absolute creation front natbing, was gradually 
introduced among the Christians (Bcausobre, tom# ii, p. 165-215), 
the dignity of the mrlman very naturally rose with that of the ’icork. 

« The metaphysics of Dr, Clarke (Scripture Trinity, p, 276-280), 
couid digest an eternal geiteration from an infinite cause. 

This profane and absurd simile is employed by several of the 
primitive fathers, particularly by Athenagoras, in his apology to the 
«^p|iror Marcus and his ^n ' 5 and it is a%ged, without censure, by 
Bull hl|n.srff, SeB>lief^ns*'Fi4# Micen# s. ill, c* 5, No, 4. 

® 'See' dud.woi:th^# ' System, p, 559, 579. This clan* 

^erous hypothesis was cpiiateuanced by the two Gregories, of 
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and it would have implied contradiction, that any chap. 
of them should not have existed, or that they 
should ever cease to exist.^ The advocates of a 
system which seemed to establish three independ- 
ent deities, attempted to preserve the unity of the 
first cause, so conspicuous in the design and 
order of the world, by the perpetual concord of 
their administration, and the essential agreement 
of their will. A faint resemblance of this unity 
of action may be dis< overed in the societies of 
men, and even of animals. The causes which 
disturb their harmony proceed only from the im- 
perfection and inequality^of Aeir faculties ; but 
the omnipotence which is guided by infinite wis- 
dom and goodness, cannot fail of choosing the 
same means for the accomplishment of the same 
ends. Ill, Three beings, who, by the seif-derived Sabeffiw- 
necessity of their existence, possess all the divine 
attributes in the most perfect degree ; who are 
eternal in duration, ittfiuite in space, and inti- 
mately present to each other, * and tn the whole 
universe; irresistibly force themselves on the 
astonished mind, as one and the same being,® who, 
in the economy of grace, as well as in that of 


atic! Nasiaiizeitj by Cyril of Alexamlria, John of Damascn% , See* 
See Cudworth, p. 603* Le €lerc, Bibliotheque Universelie, torn* 
XYiii* p* 9T«10& 

^ Augustin seems to envy the freedom of the philosophers. Liberis 
Terbls loquuntur phiiosophi « . . Nos autem non dicimus duo vel tria 
princlpia, duos vel tres Deos. Be Civitat. Dei, x* 23* 

s Boetius, who was deeply versed in the philosophy of Plato and 
Aristotle, explains the unity of the trinity by the in^dijll'ermcc of the 
three persons. See the Judicious remarks of Le Ckrc, Bibliotheque 
Choisie^ torn* wis p, 

... ' ./V 
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“chap, nature, may manifest Iiiraself under different 
forms, and be considered under different aspetts. 
By this hypothesis, a real substantial trinity is 
refined into a trinity of names, and abstract mo- 
difications, that subsist only in the mind which 
conceires them. The logos is no longer a per- 
son, but an attribute; and it is only in a figurative 
sense, that the epithet of son can be applied to 
the eternal reason which was with God from the 
beginning, and by which, not by whom, all things 
were made. The incarnation of the logos is re- 
duced to a mere inspiration of the divine wisdom, 
which filled the soul, and directed all the actions 
of the man Jesus. Thus, after revolving round 
the theological circle, we are surprised to find 
that the sabellian ends where the ebionite had 
begun; and that the incomprehensible mystery 
which excites our adoration, eludes our in- 
quiry 

ronncii of If the bishops of the council of Nice * had 

1 325. been peimitted to follow by the unbiassed dictates 

^ If the sabellians were startled at this conclusion, they were 
driven down another precipice into the confession, that the Father 
was born of a virgin, that Ac had sudered on the cross 5 and thus do® 
served the odious epithet of Patri •pasHtans, with which they were 
branded by their adversaries* See the invectives of Tertullian against 
Praxeas, and tJie temperate rejections of Mosheini (p. 4*2S, dBI ) ; 
and Bcausobre, tom. i, 1 . iii, c. 6 * p. 533. 

^ The transactions of the council of Nice are related by the ancients„ 
not only in a partial, but in a very imperfect manner. Such a pk;« 
ture as Fra-Paolo would have drawn, can never be recovered ; but 
such rude sketches as have been traced by the pencil of bigotry, and 
that of reason, may be seen in Tillemont (Mem. Ecclcs. tom. v, p» 
669-759) and in Le Cierc (Bibliotheiiue Uiiiverselle, tom* x, 
435 « 454 );'\. ■ ... ■■ ■ 
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ef their conscience, Arius and his associates could chap. 
scarcely have flattered themselves with the hopes 
of obtaining a majority of votes, in favour of an 
hypothesis so directly adverse to the two most 
popular opinions of the catholic world. The 
ai'ians soon perceived the danger of their situa- 
tion, and prudently assumed those modest virtues, 
which, in the fury of civil and j’eligious dissen- 
sions, are seldom practised, or even praised, ex- 
cept by the weaker party. They recommended 
the exercise of chi'istian charity and moderation ; 
urged the incomprehensible nature of the contro- 
versy; disclaimed the use of aay terms or defini- 
tions which could not be found in the Scriptures ; 
and offered, by very liberal concessions, to satisfy 
theiradversaiiesjwithoutrenouncingthe integrity 
of their own principles. The victorious faction 
received all their proposals with haughty suspicion, 
and anxiously sought for some irreconcilable mark 
of distinction, the Kjecti®|]t#f which might in- 
volve the arians in the guilt an^ *»nsaquences of 
heresy. A letter was publicly read, and ignomi- 
niously torn, in which them patron, Eusebius of 
Nicomedia, ingenuously confessed, that the ad- 
mission of the Homoomion, or Consubstantial,Tll<•Ht»- 
a word already familiar to the platonistSj was 
compatible with the principles of their theological 
system. The fortunate opportunity was eagerly 
embraced by the bishops, who gpvemed the reso- 
lutions of the synod; and, according to the lively 
expression of Ambrose,^ they used the sword, 

^ Wc are indebted to Ambrose (de Fide, 1. iii, cap. iilt.) fm- the 
knowledge of this curious anecdote* Hoc verbum .posuerunt patre5i* 

, ■ ■ Ainod 
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which heresy itself had drawn from the scabbard, 
to cut off the head of the hated monster. The 
consubataiitiality of the Father and the Son was 
established by the council of Nice, and lias been 
unanimously received as a fundamental article of 
the Christian faith by the consent of the Greek, 
the Latin, the Oriental, and the Protestant 
churches. But if the same word had not served 
to stigmatise the heretics, and to unite the catho- 
lics, it would have been inadequate to the purpose 
bf the majority,' by whom it was introduced into 
the orthodox creed. Tliis majority was divided 
into two parties, distinguished by a contrary ten- 
dency to the sentiments of the tritbeists and of 
the sabellians. But as those opposite extremes 
seemed to overthrow the foundations either of 
natural. Or revealed, religion, they mutually 
to quali^ tWI^bur their principles; 
and to disavow the just, but invidious, conse- 
quences, which might be urged by their anta- 
gonists. The interest of the common cause in- 
clined them to joip their numbers, and to conceal 
their differences ; their animosity was softened 
by the healing counsels of toleration, and their 
disputes were suspended by the use of the myste- 
rious Homoomion, which either party was free to 
interpret according to their peculiai* tenets. The 
sabellian sense, which, about fifty years before, 
had obliged the council of Antioch' to prohibit 

; ■v^ernnt atfvers^riis fomldlal ; nt toiiqucm evaginato uh 
Ipsiss gladifO* llera\seos ampiitarent. 

See FMii.Htcett. met*, ii, c. i, p, 25-30® He tliuiis 

it fels duty to Poconcile two' orthodox synods* 
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this celebrated term> had endeared it to those chap. 
tlieoloaians who entertained a secret but partial 
affection for a nominal trinity. But the more 
fashionable saints of the arian times, the intrepid 
Athanasius, the learned Gregory Nazianzen, and 
the otherpillarsof the church, who supported with 
ability and success the Nicene doctrine, appeared 
to consider the expression of mhstance,as if it had 
been synonymous with that of nature ; and they 
ventured to illustrate their meaning, by affirming 
that three men, as they belong to the same com- 
mon species, are consubstantial or homoousian to 
each othei%“ This pure and’ distinct equality 
was tempered, on the one hand, by the internal 
connection, and spiritual penetration, which in- 
dissolubly unites the divine persons and on the 
other, by the pre-eminence of the Father, which 
was acknowledged as far as it is compatible with 
the independence of the Son." Within these 
limits the ahnost invisthte .ahd tremulous ball of 
orthodoxy was allowed secure^ to vibrate. On 
either side, beyond this consecrated ground, the 

According to Ari«^lotIe, the stars were iiomooiisian to each other. 

“ That Ilomoousim means of one substance in kind, hath been shewn 
by Petavhis, Curcellsens, Cudworth, he Clerc, &c. and io prove it, 

«« woukl be actinn agere*^ This is the just, remark of Dr. Jortin 
Cvol. ib p. v:12), who examines the arian controversy with iearning 4 ^ 
candour, and ingenuity. 

* See Petavius (Dogm. Theoiog. tom. ii, i» iv, c. 16, p, 453, &c.) 

€udworth Xf* 659) ; Bull sect. i¥, p. g85-'^90, edit. Grab). The 

or circtimmccssio^ is perhaps the deepest and darkest 
corner of the whole theological abyss. 

* The third section of Bull’s Defence of the Nicene faith, 'which 
fjOine of his antagonists have called nonsense, and others heresy, is 
consecrated to the swprtoacy of the Father. 
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heretics and the demons lurked in ambush t® 
surprise and devour the unhappy wanderer. But 
as the degrees of theological hatred depend on 
the spirit of the war, rather than on the import- 
ance of the controversy, the heretics who de- 
graded, were treated with more severity than 
those who annihilated, the person of the Son. 
The life of Athanasius was consumed in irrecon- 
cilable opposition to the impious inadness of the 
arians but he defended above twenty years the 
sabellianism of Marceilus of Ancyra *, and when 
at last he was compelled to withdraw himself 
from his communion, he continued to mention, 
with an ambiguous smile, the venial errors of 
his respectable friend.'* 

The authority of a general council, to which 
the arians themselves bad been compelled to sub- 
mitj inscribed op of the orthodox 

party the mysterious characters of the word Ho- 
vioomwn, which essentially contributed, notwith- 
’'standing some obscure disputes, some nocturnal 
combats, to maintain and perpetuate the uni- 
formity of faith, or at least of language. The con- 
suhstantialists, who by their success have deserv- 
ed and obtained the title of catholics, gloried in 
the simplicity and steadiness of their own creed, 

^ TiK‘ ordinary appellation with Mdiich Athanasius and his follow*, 
trs chose to coinpUment the arians, was that ot armmaniU^, 

^ Epiphanius, tom. i. Hseres. Ixxii, 4, p. 837. See the adven- 
tures of i\'larceHus, in Tillemont (Mem. Eccles. tom. vii, p, 880-S99)., 
J-Ilswork in owe book, of the unity of God, was answered in the thrm 
book$i which are still of Eusebius, After a long and careful 

examiiia&ii* Fetaylhs t i, c, 14, p, 78) has reluctantly pr#- 

nounced the condemnation of MarceJlus. 
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and insulted the repeated variationsoftheiradver- chap. 
saries, who were destitute of any certain rule of 
faith. The sincerity or the cuiinmg of the anan 
diiefs, the fear of the laws of the people, their 
reverence for Christ, their hatred -of Athanasius, 
all the causes, human and divine, that influence 
and disturb the counsels of a tbeolo^cal faction, 
introduced among the sectaries a spirit of discord 
and inconstancy, wdiich, in the course of a few 
years, erected eighteen different models of reli- 
gion,’" and avenged the violated dignity of the 
church. The zealous Hilary,® who, from the pe- 
culiar hardships of his ^uat«»a,;.wa«.indin©d to 
extenuate rather than to aggravate the errors of 
the oriental clergy, declares, that in the wide 
extent of the ten provinces of Asia, to which he 
had been banished, there could be found very 
few prelates who had pi-eserved the knowledge of 
the true God.* The oppression which he had 
felt, the disoKfeps of ’(5daiieii he was the spectator 
and the victim, appeased, during a short interval, 

* Athanasius in his epistle concerning the synods of Seleucia and 
Eirnini (tom- i, p. 886-905), has given an ample list of arian creeds* 
which has been enlarged and improved by the labours of the inde- 
latigable Tillemont (Mem. Eedes. tom. vi, p. 477). 

® Erasmus, with admirable sense and freedom* has delineated the 
just character of Hilary* To revise his text, to compose the annals 
ot his life, and to justify his sentiments and conduct, is the |>rovlnce 
of the benedictine editors. 

* Absque episeopo eleusio et paucis cum eo, ex majore parte Asi« 
ana* decern provinciaj, inter (pias consisto, vere Deum nesciuiit. At™ 
qne utinam penitus nescirent ! cum prodiviore enim venia ignora* 
rent ejuam obtrectarent* Hilar, de Synodis, sive de Fide Orientallum, 
c#,63, p. 1186, .edit. Benedict. In the celebrated parallel between 
atheism and superstition, the bishop of Poitiers would have been yui* 
prised in the philosophic society of Bayle and Plutarch# 

VOU IIL ' Z;. '■ ■„ 
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the angry passions of his sonl ; and in the follow- 
ing passage, of which Ishall transcribe a fewlines, 
the bishop of Poitiers unwarily deviates into the 
style of a Christian philosopher. “ It is a thing,” 
says Hilary, “ equally deplorable and dangerous, 
“ that there are as many creeds as opinions among 
“ men, as many doctrines as inclinations, and as 
“ many sources of blasphemy as there are faults 
“ among us ; because we make creeds arbitrarily, 
“ and |explain them as arbitrarily. The homo- 
“ ousion is rejected, and received, and explained 
“ away by successive synods. The partial or 
“ total resemblance of the father and of the son, 
“ is a subject of dispute for these unhappy times. 
** Every year, nay every moon, we make new creeds 

to describe invisible mysteries. We repent of 
“ what we have done, we defend those who re- 
“ pent, we anathematke those whom we defend- 
“ ed. We condemn either the doctrine of others 
" in ourselves, or our own in that of others; and 
“ recqu'ocally tearing one another to pieces, we 
“ have been the cause of each other’s ruin.”“ 

It will not be expected, it would not perhaps be 
endured, that I should swell this theological di- 
gression, by a minute examination of the eighteen 
creeds, tlie authors of which, for the most part, 
disclaimed the odious name of their parent Arius. 
It is amusing enough to delineate the form, and 
to trace the vegetation, of a singular plant ; but 

« Hiiarius ad Constantium, 1. ii, c. 4, 5, p. 12ST, 1228. This re* 
marKabIfe passage deserved -the attention of Hr. Locke? who has ' 
transcrihed the model of his new common 

place book* 
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the tedious detail of leaves Vithout flowers, and 
of branches without fruit, would soon exhaust 
the patience, and disappoint the curiosity, of the 
laborious student. One question which ^adually 
arose from the arian controversy may, however, 
be noticed, as it served to produce and discrimi- 
nate the three sects, who were united only by 
their common aversion to the homoousion of the 
Nicene synod. 1, If they were asked, whether 
the son was like unto the father, the question was 
resolutely answered in the negative, by the here- 
tics who adhered to the principles of Arius, or 
indeed to those of philosophy ; which seem to 
establish an infinite difference between the creator 
and the most excellent of his creatures. This 
obvious consequence was maintained by JEtius,* 
on whom the zeal of his adversaries bestowed the 
surname of the atheist. His restless and aspn-ing 
spirit urged him to try almost every profession of 
human life. He was successively a slave, or at 
least a husbandman, a travelling tinker, a gold- 
smith, a physician, a schoolmaster, a theologian, 
and at last the apostle of a new church, which was 
propagated by the abilities of his disciple, Euno- 
inius.^ Armed with texts of scripture, and with 

s In riiilosiorgius (1. lii, c. 15), the character and adventures of 
jEtUt.s appear Hingiilar enough, though they are carefully softened by 
the hand of a friend. The editor Godef<oy (p. 153), who was 
attached to his principles than to his authoJi^, has collected the odious 
circumstances which his various advefsarie-s have preserved or in» 
vented. ■ ’ - . 

y According to the judgment of a man who respected both those 
iectariesj J?4ins had been endowed with a stronger' understanding. 
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captious syllogisms fftm the logic of Aristotle, the 
subtle iEtius had acquired the fame of an invin- 
cible disputant, whom it was impossible cither to 
silence ot to convince. Such talents engaged the 
friendship of the arian bishops, till they were 
/orced to renounce, and even to persecute, a dan- 
gerous ally, who, by the accuracy of his reasoning, 
had prcpidiced their cause in tlie popular opinion, 
and ofiended the piety of their most devoted fol- 
lowers. 2, The omnipotence of the creator sug- 
gested a specious, aad tespectful solution of the 
likeness of the father and the son ; and faith might 
luimbiy receive w hat reason could not presume to 
deny, that the supreme God mig^t communicate 
his infinite perfections, and create a being similar 
only to himseh? These arians were poAverfully 
supported by the weight and abilities of their 
leiwleift who- management 

of the eusebian intth-est, and who occupied the 
principal thrones of the East. They detested, 
perhaps with some aftectation, the impiety of 
iEtius ; they professed to believe, either withoid 
reserve, or according to the scriptixres, that the 
son was different from all other creatures, and 
similar only to the father. But they denied that 

and Eimoiniiis bad acquired more art and learning (Philo.^jtorgiuK^ 
1. c. 18). The confesision and apology of Eunomius (Pabricin-’s, 
Bibliob Gnec. tom. viii, p. 25S-305) is one of the few heretical pieces 
which have escaped. ‘ 

» Yet, aceordingto the opinion of Estins and Bull (p. 207), there 
Is one power, that of ci*e^tion, which God canmt comrnimicate to a 
who . ’dehned the limits of omnl» 

potch^ie* by trade a scholastic divine. 

Dupiii, BMiot.' iiihp* 4^. 
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lie was either of the same, or of a similar siilistaEce ; c ii a i\ 

sometimes boldly justifying their dissent, attd 
sometimes objecting to the use of the word sub- 
stance, which seems to imply an adequate, or at 
least a distinct, notion of the nature of the deity. 

8, The sect which asserted the doctrine of a similar 
substance was the most numerous, at least in the 
provinces of Asia; and when the leaders of both 
parties were assembled in the council of Seleucia," 
their opinion would have prevailed by a majority 
of one hundred and five to forty-three bishops. 

The Greek word, which was chosen to express 
this mysterious resemblance, beafS^S close an 
affinity to the orthodox symbol, that the profane 
of every age have derided the furious contests 
which the difference of a single diphthong excited 
between the homoousians and the homoiousians. 

As it frequently happens, that the sounds and cha- 
racters which approach the nearest to each other 
accidently represent' opposite ideas, the 
observation would be itself ridiculous, if it were 
possible to mark any real and sensible distinction 
between the doctrine of the scmi-arians, as they 
were improperly styled, and that of the catholics 
themselves. The bishop of Poitiers, who, in his 
Phrygian exile, veiy wisely aimed at a coalition of 
parties, endeavours to prove that, by a pious and 
faithful interpretation,** the hormiousion may be 

a Sabirms (ap. Socrat. L ii, c* 39) had copied the acts ; AthaBasius; 
and Hilary have explained the divisions of this arian synod; the othec 
drcnmatanccs which are relative to it are carefully collected by Bara® 

Bins and Tillemont^ . • ■ ' ' 

^ Fidel! et pla intelligentia *■»,. Be Synod, c. 77, p. 1193* -In Hsi 
■^liort apologetlcal notes (first puhUshed by, the benedictines from a 

; z S ' 
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CHAP, reduced to a consubstantial sense. Yet he con- 
fesses that the word has a dark and sjispicious 
aspect; and, as if darkness were congenial to the- 
ological disputes, the semi-arians, who advanced 
to the doors of the church, assailed them with 
the most unrelenting fury. 

tte west- provinces of Egypt and Asia, which cul- 

crn or La- tivatcd the language and manners of the Greeks, 
.•iichuKh.j^^^ deeply imbibed the venom of the arian con- 
troversy. The familiar study of the platonic 
system, a vain and argumentative disposition, a 
copious and flexible idiom, supplied the clergy 
and people of the East with an inexhaustible flow 
of words and distinctions ; and, in the midst of 
their fierce contentions, they easily forgot the 
doubt which is recommended by philosophy, and 
the submission which is enjoined by religion. 
The inhabitants of the West were of a less inqui- 
sitive spirit ; theh passions were not so forcibly 
moved by invisible objects ; their minds were less 
frequently exercised by the habits of dispute, and 
such was the happy ignorance of the Gallican 
church, that Hilary himself, above thirty years 
after the first general council, was still a stranger 
to the Nicene creed.*" The Latins had received 

of Charters) he observes, that he used this cautious expression, qu! 
Iptelligerem et iiupiam, p. See p. II 46, Fhilostorgius, who 

saw those objects through a diiferent medium, is incJined to forg-et 
the difference of the important dii^hthong. See in particular, viii, 17, 
and (lodefroy, p. 359. 

^ Testor Deum c(»li atque tetm mecum neutrum audissem, 
semper tamen utruraque sensisse* * . . Hegeneratus jiridem et in epis- 
copatu aiiquantisper maneas iidem Nicensun nunquam nisi exsidutu- 
rus audivi. Hilar, de Synodis, c* xci, p. 1205. The benedictinew 

^re persuaded that Foitler§ sevend years 

|)9fore his exile^ 
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the rays of divine knowledge through the dark chap. 
and doubtful medium of a translation. The 
poverty and stubbornness of their native tongue 
ivas not always capable of affording just equi- 
valents for the Greek terms, for the technical 
words of the platonic philosophy,^ which had 
been consecrated by the gospel or by the church, 
to express the mysteries of the Christian faith ; 
and a verbal defect might introduce into the Latin 
theology a long train of error or perplexity.® 

But as the western provincials had the good for- 
tune of deriving their religion from an orthodox 
source, they preserved with steadiness the doctrine 
which they had accepted with docility; and when 
the arian pestilence approached their frontier, 
they were supplied with the seasonable preser- 
vative of the homoousion, by the paternal care of 
the Roman pontiff. Their sentiments and their coundJ of 
temper were displayed in the memorable synod of^‘““gQ^ 
Rimini, which surpassed in numbers the council 
of Nice, since it was composed of above four hun- 
dred bishops of Italy, Africa, Spain, Gaul, Britain, 
and Illyricum. From the first debates it appeared, 
that only fourscore prelates adhered to the party, 
though affected to anathematise the name and 

memory of Arius. But tliis inferiority was com- 
pensated by the advantages of skill, of experience, 

^ Seneca (Epist. Iviii), complains that even the vq ov of the pL'i» 
tonifits (the ens of the bolder schoolmen) could not be exi^ressed by a 
Latin noun. 

* The preference which the fourth council of the Lateran at length 
gave to a nu7n,erie.al rather than a generical unity (see Petav. tom. iij 
L iv, c. 13, p* 424<), was favoured^y the Latin language : Toicc^ secmJi 
to excite the idea of substance, irinitus of ipaiities. 
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CHAP, and of discipline ; and the minority was conducted 
xxr. |jy Yalens and Ursacius, two bishops of Illyricnm, 
'"'who had spent their lives in the intrigues of courts 
and councils, and who had been trained under the 
eusebian banner, in the religious wars of the 
East. By their arguments and negociations, they 
embarrassed, they confounded, they at last de- 
ceived, the honest simplicity of the Latin bishops, 
who suffered the palladium of the faith to be ex- 
torted from their hands by fraud and importunity, 
rather than by open violence. The council of 
Bimini was not allowed to separate, till the mem- 
bers had imprudently subscribed a captious creed, 
in which some expressions, susceptible of an here- 
tical sense, were inserted in the room of the 
homoousion. It was on this occasion, that, ac- 
cording to Jerom, the world was surprised to 
find, xt§^. ■■ 

provinces had no sooner reached their respective 
dioceses, than they discovered their mistake, and 
repented of their weakness. The ignominious ca- 
pitulation was rejected with disdain and abhor- 
rence ; and the homoousian standard, which had 
been shaken, but not overthrown, was more 
finuly replanted in all the chm'ches of the West.® 
Conflnrt Such was the rise and progress, and such wei’e 
peTOrsln* natural revolutions of those theological dis- 

the ariau 

^ Ingemciit totus orbis, et. arianura se esse miratus cst. Illeronjm, 
aclw Lucifer, tom. i, p. 145. 

s The story of the council of Bimini is very elegantly told by 
Sulpicius Severus (Hist* Sacra, 1. |>, 41^-430, edit. Ludg. Bat. 

ih^-y® dialogue Wgaihst the lueiferlans. The 
design of the/laflfst i® td- apologize for the conduct of the Latin 
>ishopS| who mm docei?od# who repented# 
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putes, which disturbed the peace of Christianity chap 
Milder the reigns of Constantine and of his sons. 

But as those princes presumed to extend their 
despotism over the faith, as well as over the lives 
and fortunes, of their subjects; the weight of 
their suffrage sometimes inclined the ecclesiastical 
balance ; and the prerogatives of the king .of 
heaven were settled, or changed, or modified, in 
the cabinet of an earthly monarch. 

The unhappy sjiirit of discord which pervaded 
the provinces of the Bast interrupted the tritiaiph constan- 
of Constantine; but the emperor continued iorl“*D. 324 . 
some time to view, with cool and careless indif- 
ference, the object of the dispute. As he was 
yet ignorant of tiie difficulty of appeasing the 
quarrels of theologians, he addressed to the con- 
tending parties, to Alexander and to Ariiis, a mo- 
derating epistle which may be ascribed, with far 
greater reason, to the untutored sense of a sol- 
dier and statesman, than to the dictates of any of 
his episcopal counsellors. He attributes the origin 
of the whole controversy to a trifling and subtle 
question, concerning an incomprehensible point 
of the law, which wasfoolishlyaskedby the bishop, 
and imprudently resolved by the presbyter. He 
laments that the Christian people, who had the 
same God, the same religion, and the same wor- 
ship, should be divided by such inconsiderable 

Eusebius, in Yit. Constant. 1. ii, c. 64<-'72. The principles of 
toleration and religious indiiference, contained in this epistle, have 
given great offence to Baronins, Tillemont, who suppose that the 

emperor had some evil counsellor, either Satan or Eiisebiuss at his 
born See Jprtin’s Bemartoj tom* Ii,' p# 183* 
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distinctions; and he seriously recommends to the 
clergy of Alexandria the example of the Greek 
philosophers, who could maintain their arguments 
without losing their temper, and assert their 
freedom without violating their friendship. The 
indifference and contempt of the sovereign would 
have been, perhaps, the most effectual method of 
silencing the dispute, if the popular current had 
been less rapid and impetuous, and if Constan- 
tine himself, in the midst of faction and fanati- 
cism, could have preserved the calm possession of 
his own mrnd. But his ecclesiastical ministers 
soon contrived to seduce the impartiality of the 
magistrate, and to awaken the zeal of the prose- 
lyte. He was provoked by the insults which had 
been offered to his statues; he was alarmed by the 
real, as well as the imaginary, magnitude of the 
spreading misChi^ dM’he-dS.tinguishedthe hope 
of peace and toleration, from the moment that be 
assembled three hundred bishops wdthin the walls 
of the same palace. The presence of the monarch 
swelled the importance of the debate; his atten- 
tion multiplied the arguments ; and he exposed 
his person with a patient intrepidity, which ani- 
mated the valour of the combatants. ' Notwith- 
standing the applause wdiich has been bestoived on 
the eloquence and sagacity of Constantine,' a 
Roman general, whose religion might be still a 
subject of doubt, and whose mind had not been 
enlightened either by study or by inspiration, was 
indifferently qualified to discuss, in the Greek 

Eysebius, in Tit* Constantin. 2. iiij c. Ki 
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language, a metaphysical question, or an article 

of foith. But the credit of his favourite Osius,^^,l 

who appears to have presided in the council of 
Nice, might dispose the emperor in favour of the 
orthodox party; and a well-timed insinuation, 
that the same Eusebius of Nicomedia, who now- 
protected the heretic, had lately assisted the 
tyrant,*' might exasperate him against their ad- 
versaries. The Nicene creed was ratified by Con- 
stantine ; and his firm declaration, that those who 
resisted the divine judgment of the synod must 
prepare themselves for an immediate exile, anni- 
hilated the murmurs of a feeble opposition, which, 
from seventeen, was almost instantly reduced to 
two, protesting bishops. Eusebius of Cassarea 
yielded a reluctant and ambiguous consent to the 
homoousion and the wavering conduct of the 
Nicomedian Eusebius served only to delay, about 
three months, his disgrace and exile.® The im-Heperse- 
pious Arius was banished into one of the remote 
provinces of Illyriciim ; his person and disciples 
were branded, by law, with the odious name of 

^ Theodoret has preserved (I. i, c. 20) an epistle from Constant 
tine to the people of Nicomedia, in which the monarch declares him- 
self the public accuser of one of his subjects ; he styles Eusebius, 

^ and he complains of his hostile 

behaviour during the civil war* 

^ See in Socrates (1. 1, c. 8), ok rather in Theodoret (1; i, c. 12), 
an original letter of Eusebius of Ca»sarca, in which he attempts to 
justify his subscribing the homoousion. The chtiractcr of Eusebius 
has always been a problem ; but those who have read the second 
critical epistle of Le Clerc (Ars Crjtidk, tom. iii, p. 30-09), must en- 
tertain a very unfavourable opinion of the orthodoxy and sincerity of 
the bishop of Cijesarea. 

Athanasius, tom. i, p, 727, PhUostorgius, hi, c* 10, and Gode® 

froy’s Commentary, p* 41* ' 
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CHAP, porphyiiaijs ; his writings were condemned to 
flames, and a capital punisliment was de- 
nounced against those in whose possession they 
should be found. The emperor had now imbibed 
the spirit of controversy, and the angry sarcastic 
style of his edicts was designed to inspire his 
subjects with the hatred which he had conceived 
against the enemies of Christ." 
tlie But, as if the conduct of the emperor had been 

guided by passion instead of principle, three years 
“28 "k the council of Nice tvere scarcely elapsed, 
‘ before he discovered some symptoms of mercy, 
and e\mr. of indulgence, towards the proscribed 
sect, which was secretly protected by his favourite 
sister. The exiles were recalled ; and Eusebius, 
who gradually resumed his influence over the 
mind of Constantine, was restored to the episcopal 
throne, from which he had been^ignoBainiously 
degraded. Arius himself was treated by the whole 
court with the respect which would have been due 
to an innocent and oppressed man ; bis faith was 
ajjproved by the synod of Jerasalem ; and the 
emoeror seemed impatient to repair his injustice, 
by issuing an absolute command, that he should 
be solemnly admitted to the communion in the 
cathedral of Constantinople. On the same day 
which had been fixed for the triumph of Arius, 
he expired and the strange and horrid circum- 
stances of his death might excite a suspicion, that 
, 'M' . 

** Soofates, l» I, c* ^ Id .his 'circular letters, wliich were atldresfl** 
ed to tlie several, cities, ,'CoDStaDtice emplovcd against the heretics 
'ilii! arms of rMIcnIe raillery. 
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tlie orthodox saints had contributed more effica- chap. 
cioiisly than by their prayers, to deliver the church 
from the most' formidable of her enemies." The 
three principal leaders of the catholics, Athana- 
i sius of Alexandria, Eustathius of Antioch, and 

Paul of Constantinople, were deposed on various" 
accusations, by the sentence of numerous councils, 
and were afterwards banished into distant pro- 
vinces by the first of the Christian emperors, who, 
in the last moments of his life, received the rites 
of liaptisrn from the arian bishop of Nicomedia. 

The ecclesiastical government of Constantine can- 
! not be justified from the reproach of levity and 

weakness. But the credulous monarch, unskilled 
i in the stratagems of theological warfare, might be 

i deceived by the modest and specious professions 
of the heretics, whose sentiments he never per- 
fectly understood; and while he protected Arius, 
and persecuted Athanasius, he still considered the 
council of Nice as the btflwark of the Christian 
faith, and the peculiar glory of his own reign.^ 

® We derive the originfii story from Athanasius (tom* i, p. 670);, 
who expresses some reluctance to stigmatize the memory of the dead* 

He might exaggerate, but the perpetual commerce of Alexauchno. 
and Constantinople would have rendered it dangerous to invent* 

Those who press the literal narrative of the death of Arius (his 
bowels suddenly burst out in a privy) must make their option be-» 
tween poiso7i and miracle, 

^ The change in the sentiments. Or at least in the conduct, of 

I Constantine, may be traced in Eusebius (in Vit. Constant. I* iii, c. 231^ 

I. iv, c. 41), Socrates (1. i, c. S3-.39), Sozomen (1. ii, c. 16-34), 

Theodoret (L I, c* 14-34), and Philostorgius (I. ii, c. 1-1 T), 

But the first of these writers was too near the scene of action, 
and the others were too remote from it. It Is singular enough, that 
the important task of continuing the history of the chiirch^^ 
have been left iot two laymen mid ^ , 
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CHAP. The sous of Constantine must have been admit- 

ted from their childhood into the rank of cate- 
Constan- chumensj but they imitated, in the delay of their 
voarfiiie hnptism, the example of their father. Like him, 
Arians. they prcsumed to pronounce their judgment on 
331-361. mysteries intowhich they had neverbeenregidarly 
initiated f and the fate of the trinitarian con- 
ti’oversy depended, in a great measure, on the 
sentiments of Constantius, who inherited the pro- 
vinces of the East, and acquired the possession of 
the whole empire; The arian presbyter or bishop, 
who had secreted for his use the testament of the 
deceased emperor, improved the fortunate occa- 
sion which had introduced him to the familiarity 
of a prince, whose public counsels were always 
swayed by his domestic favourites. The eunuchs 
and slaves dilFused the spiritual poison through 
the palace, and the dangerous infection was com- 
municated by the female attendants to the guards, 
and by the empress to her unsuspicious husband.'' 
The partiality which Constantius always expressed 
towards the eusebian faction was insensibly forti- 
fied by the dexterous management of their leaders; 
and his victory over the tyrant Magnentius in- 
creased his inclination, as w^ell as ability, to em- 
ploy the arms of power in the cause of arianism. 
While the two armies were engaged in the plains 

. Quia etlam turn catechiim&nus sacramcntum fidol merito vkle" 
letiir potiiiKse nescii‘e. Sulp. Sever, Hist, Sacra. 1. ii, p. 410., 

^ Socrates, I, il, c. 2, L iii, r, jS« Athanaa, tom- 1 , 

p. B13-S34 obsems that the eunuchs are the natural enemies 
of the Son* Compare Ptv Jortih’s Bemark.s on Ecclesiastical History* 
vol. iv, p, S, with a certain genealogy in Candide (ch. iv), whic^i 
with one of the first companions of Christopher Columbus* 
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of Miirsa, and the fate of the two rivals depended 
outhe'chanceof war, the son of Constantine passed 
the anxious moments in a church of the martyrs, 
under the walls of the city. His spiritual com- 
forter, Valens, the ai'ian bishop of the diocese, 
employed the most artful precautions to obtain 
such early intelligence as might secure eithei his 
favour or his escape. A secret chain of su ift and 
trusty messengers informedhim of the vicissitudes 
of the battle; and while the courtiers stood 
ti’embling round their atfrighted master, Valens 
assured Iiirn that the Gallic legions gave way, and 
insinuated, with some presence of mind, that the 
glorious event had been revealed to him by an 
angel. The grateful emperor ascribed his success 
to the merits and intercession of the bishop of 
Mursa, whose faith had deserved the public and 
miraculous approbation of heaven.* The arians, 
who considered as their own the victory of Con- 
stantins, preferred hi§glor^;fo , that of his father.^ 
Cyril, bishop of Jerusalem, inamediately composed 
the description of a celestial cross, encircled with 
a splendid rainbow, which, during the festival of 
Pentecost, about the third hour of the day, had 

® Sulpichis Sevems, in Hist. Sacra. 1. ii, p. 405, 400. 

^ Cyril (apiul Baron, a. », 353, No. 26), expressly observe.s, 
that in the reign of Constantine the cross liad been found in the 
bowels of the earth ; but that it had appeared, in the reign of Con- 
stantins, in the midst of the heavens. This opposition evidently 
proves, that Cyril was ignorant of the stupendous miracle to which 
the conversion of Constantine is attributed ; and this ignorance is 
the more surprising, since it was no more than twelve years after 
Ms death that Cyril was consecrated bishop of Jerusalem, by the 
immediate successor of Eusebius of Coesa^rea, See Tiiiemont^ Mem* 
Ecdes. tom. vlii, p, 71 $^ 
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CHAP, appeared over the mount of Olives, to the €difi-> 
cation of the devout pilgrims, and the people of 
the holy city." The size of the meteor was gra- 
dually magnified ; and the arian historian has 
ventured to affirm, that it was conspicuous to the 
two armies in the plains of Pannonia ; and that 
the tyrant, who is purposely represented as an 
idolater, fled before the auspicious sign of ortho- 
dox Christianity.’' 

wmic is sentiments of a judicious stranger, who 

has impartially considetfed the progress of civil or 
ecclesiastical discord, are always entitled to our 
notice ; and a short passage (if Ammianus, who 
.served in the aimies, and studied the character, of 
Gonstantius, is perhaps of more value than many 
pages of theological invectives. “ The Christian 
“■ religion, which, in itself,” says that moderate 
historian^ f is.pimw ipad .simple, Ae confounded 
‘‘ by the dotage of superstition. Instead of re- 
“ conciting the parties by the weight of bis authc- 
“ rity, he cherished and propagated, by verbal 
“ disputes, the differences which his vain curiosity 
“ had excited. The highways were covered with 
“ troops of bishops, galloping from every side to 
‘‘ the assemblies, which they call synods ; and 
while they laboured to reduce the whole sect to 
“ their own particular opinions, the public estab- 

» It is not easy to determine how far the ingcrmit.y of Cyril mighu 
he assisted hy some natural appearances of a solar iialo. 

* ’Bhilostorgius, I, in, c# ^6* He, is followed by the author of the 
Alexandrian Chronicle, by Cedrenus, and by Nicephorus (see Gotho» 
fred, ■ H’h^y ' eonld not refuse a mlraclcj, even 
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** Hsliment of the posts, Viis Slmost ruined by their 
“ hasty and repeated journeys.”^ Our more ih.*- 
timate kuo^wiedgeof theeccksihstxca! transactions 
of the reigm of Constantins, wxjuid . fUrnish an 
ample oomnaentaiy on this remarkable passage ; 
which justifies the rational apprehensions of Athar 
nasius, that the restless acti vity of the clergy, who 
wandered round the empire in search of the true 
faith, would excite the contempt and laughter of 
the unbelieving world/ As soon as the emperor 
was relieved from the terrors of the civil war, he 
devoted theleisur© of his winter-quarters at Arles, 
Milan, Sirmium, and Ccwlipthnqdtjv f^to, the 
amusements or toils of controversy; the sword of 
the magistrate, and even of the tyrant, was un- 
sheathed, to enforce the reasons of the theologian; 
and, as he opposed the orthodox faith of Nice, it 
is readily confessed that his incapacity and igno- 
rance were equal to his presumption/ The 
eunuchs;, the wothep(4)||^t|liljishops, whogovern- 
ed the vain and feeble mluAspf, ;t|ie. ^qjpersr^ 
had inspired him with an insuperable dislike to 
the Homoousion ; but his timid conscience was 

y So curious a passage well deserves to be transcribed. Christianaiu 
rcligionem absolutam et simpUcein, anili supcrstitione confundens ; 
in qua scrutanda perplexlus, quant ^jpomponcndl gravius excitaret dis- 
cidi^ plurima ; qusc progressa fusing alait concertatione verborum, fit 
catervis antistitum jumentis publlcis ultro citroque discurrentibus, 
per synodos (quas appellant) dum ritum omnem ad suum trahere 
conantur (Vaiesius reads mnatuf) rei vebtculariae concideret nervos* 
Ammianus, xxt, 16. 

® Atbanas, tom^ i, p. 870, 

* Socrates, i. li, c. Sozomen, I. iv, c* 12-‘30. Theodoret, 

I. ii, c, 18-32# Pbliostorg# h iYj, c. 4 - 12 , i# v, c. 1-4# 1. vb €<* 
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CHAP, alarmed by the impiety of .ffitius. The guilt of 
that atheist was aggravated by the suspicious 
favour of the imfortunate Gallus ; and even the 
deaths of the imperial ministers who had been 
massacred at Antioch, were imputed to the sug- 
gestions of that dangerous sophist. The mind 
of Constantins, which could neither be mode- 
rated by reason, nor fixed by faith, was blindly 
impelled to either side of the dark and empty 
abyss, by his horror of the opposite extreme ; he 
^brac^d:; and condemned the senti- 
ments ; he successively banished and recalled the 
leaders, of the arian and seini-arian factions.'^ 
During the season of public business or festivity 
he employed whole days, and even nights, in 
selecting the words, and weighing the syllables, 
which composed his fluctuating creeds. The 


his slumbers ; the incoherent dreams of the em- 
peror were received as celestial visions ; and he 
acce{)ted with complacency the lofty title of bishop 
of bishops, from those ecclesiastics who forgot the 
interest of their order for the gratification of their 
passions. The design of establishing an uniform- 
ity of doctrine, which had engaged him to con- 
vene so many synods in Caul, Italy, lilyricum, 
and Asia, was repeatedly baffled by his own 

Sozomen, L iv, c* 23. Athatia.'}. tom; i, p* 831- Tiilcmont 
<Hem. Kccles. tom. vli, p. 947) has collected several instances of the 
haughty ianaticism of Constantios from the detached treatises of Lu- 
cifer of Cagliari, The very, titles of these treatises in.spire zeal and 
lerrir ^ X>el Be Kegibus Apostatlcis.’* 

H Be n6ii H#rkieo/* Be non parcendo in 

Deum delinquentihus,” ' 
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levity, by tlie divi^oris of the arians, and by the 
resistance of the catholics ; and he resolved, as 
the last and decisive effort, imperiously to dictate 
the decrees of a general council. The destructive 
earthquake of Nicomedia, the difficulty of finding 
a convenient place, and perhaps some secret mo- 
tives of policy, produced an alteration in the sum-^ 
mons. The bishops of the East were directed to 
meet *at Seleucia, in Isauria ; while those of the 
West held their deliberations at Rimini, on the 
coast of the Hadriatic ; and, instead of two or 
three deputies from each province, the whole 
episcopal body was ordered to march. The 
Eastern council, after consuming four days in 
fierce and unavailing debate, sepai’ated without 
any definitive conclusion. The council of the 
West was protracted till the seventh month. 
Taurus, the prietorian prefect, was instructed 
not to dismiss the prelates till they should all be 
united in the same 'dpiiifef and his efforts were 
supported by a power of banishing fifteen of the 
most refractory, and a pi'omise of the consulship 
if he achmx^ed so difficult an adventure. His a. 

prayers and threats, the authority of thesovereign, 
the sophistry of Valens and Ursacius, the distress 
of cold and hunger, and the tedious melancholy 
of a hopeless exile, at length extorted the reluctant 
consent of the bishops of Rimini, The deputies 
of the East and of the West attended the emperor 
in the palace of Constantinople, and he enjoyed 
the satisfaction of imposing on the world a pro- 
fession of faith which established the fiA'eraess,witip 
out expressing the consubstantialiiy, of the Sqb of 
A a S3 ; 
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CHAP. God.” But the triumph of aiianism had beeu 
preceded |)y the removal of the orthodox clergy, 
"'^'"'whom it was impossible either to intimidate or to 
corrupt ; and the reign of Constantius was dis- 
graced by the unjust and ineffectual persecution 
of the great Athanasius. 

Character Ij^yg seldom an opportunity of observing, 

tures of either in active or speculative life, what effect may 
Athana- produced, or what obstacles may be svtr- 
mounted, by the force of a single mind, when it 
ig .inP,exibl^ '#pBed to the pursuit of a single 
object. Tlie immortal name of Athanasius'* will 
never be separated from tiie catholic doctrine of 
the trinity, to whose defence he consecrated every 
moment and every faculty of his being. Educat- 
ed in the family of Alexander, he had vigorously 
opposed the early progress of the arian heresy: he 

of s^retary 

under the aged prelate ; and the fathers of the 
Nicene council beheld, with surprise and respect, 
the rising virtues of the young deacon. In a time 
of public danger, the dull claims of age and of 

Snip* Sever. Hist. Sacra, t ii, p. 418-430. The Greek historians 
were very ignorant of the afikirs of the West. 

We may regret that Gregory Nazlanzeii conipo.sed a panegyric 
instead of a life of Athanasius, but tve should enjoy and improve the 
advantage of drawing our most authentic materials from the rich 
iiind of his own epistles and ajiologiCKS (tom. i, p, (>70-951). I shall 
not imitate the example of Socrates (1. ii, c. 1),- who published the 
first edition'of his history without giving hiinse]f the trouble to consult 
the writings of Athanasius. Yet even Socrates, the more curious So<« 
zomcn, and the learned Theodoret, connect the life of Athanasius 
wifh 'the ISeries of diligence of Tillemont 

(tom. fel*) pd,0|;(he editors, has collected every fact^ 

and examined every’ " 
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rank are sometinies superseded ; and within five chap. 
months after his return from Nice, the deacon 
Athanasius was seated on the archiepiscopai 
throne of Egypt. He filled that eminent station 
ahdve forty-six years, and his long administration 
was spent in aperpetual combat against the powers 
of arianism. Five times was Athanasius expelled 3 e,Q_ 33 ,, 
from his throne; twentyyears he passed as art* exile '* 

or a fugitive ; and almost every province of the 
Roman empire was successively witness to Ms 
mei'it, and his sufferings in the cause of the ho- 
moousion, which he considered as the sole pleasure 
and business, as the duty, and ds^ffii0 g1dfy,’©f his 
life. Amidst the storms of persecution, the arch- 
bishop of Alexandria was patient of labour, jea- 
lous of fame, careless of safety; and although his 
mind was tainted by the contagion of fanaticism, 
Athanasius displayed a supei'iority of character 
and abilities, which Would have qualified him, far 
better than the d^|«il§Me Isons of Constantine, 
for the government of a great s' His 
learning was much less profound and extensive 
tlian that of Eusebius of Ciesarea, and his rude 
eloquence could not be compared with the po- 
lished oratory of Gi’egory or Basil; hut whenever 
the primate of Egypt was called upon to justify 
his sentiments, or his conduct, his unpremeditated 
style, either of speaking or writing, was clear, 
forcible, and persuasive. He has always been re- 
vei’ed, in the orthodox school, as one of the most 
accurate masters of the Christian theology ; and 
he was supposed to possess two profane sciences, 
less adapted to the episcopal chai’acter, the know- 

A a 3 
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CHAP, ledge of jurisprudence,* and that of divination.*^ 
Some fortunate conjectures of future events, 
which impai'tial reasoners might ascribe to the 
experience and judgment of Athanasius, were at" 
tributed by his friends to heavenly inspiration, and 
imputed by his enemies to infernal magic. 

But as Athanasius was continually engaged with 
, the prejudices and passions of every order of men, 
from the monk to the emperor, the knowledge of 
human nature was his first and most important 
scieneCi . IJej piiesefved a distinct and unbroken 
view of a scene which was incessantly shifting, 
and ner'er failed to improve those decisive mo- 
ments which are in’ecoverablypast befoi'e they are 
perceived by a common eye, The ai’chbishop of 
Alexandria was capable of distinguishing how far 
he might boldly, command, and where he must 
dexterouslyinsi|ipra|^5jbpY, Ipng |re might contend 
with power’, and when he must withdraw from 
persecution; and while he directed the thunders of 
the church against heresy and rebellion, he could 
assunre,in the bosom of bis own party, the flexible 
and indulgent temper of a prudent leader. The 
election of Athanasius has not escaped the reproach 
of irregulai'ity and precipitation f but the pro- 

« Sulpiclti.? Severus J^acra, L ii, p* 396,) calls iiim a law} er, 
a jurisconsult. This character canflot now he discovered either in the 
life or WTi tings of Athanasius. 

^ Dicebalur enim fatidicarum fortium fidein, qusevc augtiraics por- 
tenderent alites sciontissirae oallens aliquoties pra’dixi.'^.se fiUura. 
Ammianus, xv. T. A prophecy, rather a joke, is related by Sozo- 
nicn (L iv, c. 10), which evidently proves (if the crows speak Latin) 
tlmt Athanasius understood thedanguago of the crows. 

s The irregular ordination of Athanasius was slightly jnentiuned 
In the councils which were held against him. 5cc IMulo^torg. I. ii;, 

, ' ■ . ' - tv III 
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priety of his behaviour conciliated the affections ch ap. 
both of the clergy and of the people. The Alex- 
andrians were impatient to rise in arms for the 
defence of an eloquent and liberal pastor. In 
his distress he always derived support, or at least 
consolation, from the faithful attachment of his 
parochial clergy ; and the hundred bishops of 
Egypt adhered, with unshaken zeal, to the cause 
of Athanasius. In the modest equipage, which 
pride and policy would affect, he frequently per- 
formed the episcopal visitation of his provinces, 
from the, mouth of the Nile to the confines of 
ffilthiopia, familiarly converMrig with the' meanest 
of the populace, aud humbly saluthig the saints 
and hermits of the desert.** Nor was it only in 
ecclesiastical assemblies, among men whose edu- 
cation and manners were similar to his own, that 
Athanasius displayed the ascendency of his ge- 
nius, He appeared with easy and respectful 
firmness in the cdUrt’#^bf |>ri«ces; and in the va- 
rious turns of his prosperous and adverse fortune, 
he never lost the confidence of his friends, or the 
esteem of his enemies. 

In his youth, the primate of Egypt resisted thePersecu- 
great Constantine, who had repeatedly signified against 

Athaiia* 

sins. 

c. 11, and Godefroy, p, 71 ; but it can scarcely be supposed lliat the a* 330, 
assembly of the bishops of Egypt would solemnly attest K^puhlk false- 
iiood. Athauas. tom. i, p. 7S6. 

^ See the history of the Fathers of the Desert, published by Bos- 
. weidc 4 aud Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. tom., rii, in the ii|es of Antho- 
ny, Pachomiiis, &c. Athanasius himself, who did not disdain to 
compose the life of his friend Anthony, has carefully observed how* 
often the holy monk deplored and prophesied the mischiefs of tlm 

ariaii heresy. Athanas. tom. iJ, p. 49^^498, 

■ ■ ■ 
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his will, that Arius should be restored to the ca- 
tholic communion.* The emperor respected, 
and might forgive, this inflexible resolution; and 
the faction who considered Athanasius as their 
most formidable enemy, were constrained to dis- 
semble their hatred, and silently to prepai'e an 
indirect and distant assault. They scattered 
r’umours and suspicions, represented the arch- 
bishop as a proud and oppressive tyrant, and 
boldly accused him of violating the treaty which 
had :been ratified- i» the Micehe council, with tlie 
schismatic followers of Meletius.*^ Athanasius 
had openly disapproved that ignominious peace, 
and the emperor was disposed to believe that he 
had abused his ecclesiastical and civil power, to 
persecute those odious sectaries; that he had sacri- 
legiously broken a chalice in one of their churches 
of Mm’Cdtia;'that'ke^*.hatl:iwfc^l»»d-''OP Imprisoned 
six of their bishops ; and that Arsenius, a seventh 
bishop of the same party, had been murdered, or 
at least mutilated, by the cruel hand of the pri- 

^ At first Constantine threatened in speaking, but requested in 
Hinting, ay^xipeds fcsv imiXu y^a(ps^v o£, His letters gnidually 

assumed, a menacing tone ; but .while he required that the entrance 
of the church should be open to all, he avoided the odious name oi’ 
Arius. Athanasius, like a skilful politician, has accurately marked 
these distinctions (tom. i, p, 788 ), wdiich allowed him some sciq-ie for 
excuse and delay. 

^ The melctians in Egypt, like the donatists in Africa, were pro- 
duced. by an episcopal quarrel w’hich arose, from the persecution. ,I 
have not leisure to pursue the obscure controversy, winch seems to 
have,Tbefn,^SOTrepreHcnt^ by th-e;. partiality of Atlianas.ius, and the 
Ignorapce'of E|^phm:ims». ' General History of the 

Church, TV 
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mate.* These charges, which affected his ho- 
noiu’ and his life, were referred by Constantine 
to his brother Dalmatiustlie censor, whoresided at 
Antioch ; the synods of Caesarea and Tyre were 
successively convened; and the bishops of the East 
were instructed to judge the cause of Athanasius, 
before tiiey proceeded to consecrate the new 
church of the resurrection at Jerusalem. The 
primate might be conscious of his innocence ; 
but he was sensible tliat the same implacable spi- 
rit %vhich had dictated theaccusation,wouW direct 
the proceeding, and pronounce the sentence. He 
prudently declined the tribhhai of hft^enfeniies, 
, despised the summons of the synod of Caesarea ; 
and, after a long and artful delay, submitted to 
the peremptory commands of the emperor, who 
threatened to punish his crimiaal disobedience if 
he refused to appear in the council of Tyre.’" 
Before AUhan^sius, at the head of fifty Egyptian 
prelates, sailed firitfAliwteMaihe hfid wisely se- 
cured the alliance of the meletiahs; aM AiWhins 
himself, his hnaginai*y victim, and his secret 
j'ricnd, was privately concealed in his train. The 
synod of Tyre was conducted by Eusebiiss of 
Cmsarea, with more passion, and with less art, 
than his learning and experience might promise ; 

^ The treatment of the six bishops is specified by Sojsomen <L il, 
e. ; blit Athanasius himself, so copious on the subject of Arsenius 
and the cliaiice, leaves this grave accusation without a repiy. 

Atha,nas. tom. p. 78S ; Socrates, 1. i, c. 28 ; Sozonien, .L ii, 
€.25. The emperor, in his epistle of convocation CEiiseb. in ViU 
Coastant, Liv, t*. 42), seems to prejudge some members of the clergy, 
and it was more than probable that the synod would ax^ply these re- 
proaches to Athanasliis. ^ ■ • -> „ ■ 
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CHAP, his numerous faction I’epeated the names of ho"' 
micide and tyrant ; and their clamours were en- 
couraged by the seeming patience of Athanasius, 
who expected tlie decisive moment to produce 
Arsenius alive, and unhurt, in the midst of the 
assembly. The nature of the other charges did 
not admit of such clear and satisfactory replies ; 
yet tlie ai'chbishop was able to prove, that, in the 
village, where he was accused of breaking a con- 
secrated chalice, neither church nor altar nor 
dialice could really exist; The arians, who had 
secretly determined the guilt and condemnation 
of their enemy, attempted, however, to disguise 
tlieir injustice by the imitation of judicial forms; 
the synod appointed an episcopal commission of 
six delegates to collect evidence on the spot; and 
this measure, which was vigorously opposed by 
the Egypti'an bishops^k»j»nedr,n®'^.^eoeB,of vio- 
lence and perjury.” After the return of the 
deputies from Alexandria, the majority of the 
council pronounced the final sentence of degra- 
dation and exile against the pz’imate of Egypt. 
The decree, expressed in the fiercest language 
of malice and revenge, was communicated to the 
emperor and the catholic church ; and the bishops 
immediately I'esumed a mild and devout aspect, 
such as became their holy pilgrimage to the se- 
pulchre of Christ.® 

See, ill particular, the second Apology of Athanasius (tom. i, 
p». 76S-808,) and his Epistles, 'to the Monks (p* 808-80 (>)• They are 
justified hy original 'and authentic, documents; hut they would inspire 
snore confidCB^kf less mnocent, and his enemies less 

absurd. ' ‘ " •/ 

« Eusebius in Vit* Constantin. I. i?, c. 41-4T. 
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But the injustice of these ecclesiastical judges 
had not been countenanced by the submission, or 
even by the presence, of Athanasius. He 
solved to make a bold and dangerous experiment, d . ass. 
whether the throne was inaccessible to the voice 
of truth; and before the final sentence could be 
pronounced at Tyre, the intrepid primate threw 
himself into a bark which Avas ready to hoist sail 
for the imperial city. The request of a formal 
audience might have been opposed or eluded ; 
but Athanasius concealed his arrival, wmtched the 
moment of Constantine’s return from an adjacent 
villa, and boldly encountered his angry sovereign 
as he passed on horseback through the principal 
street of Constantinople. So strange an apparition 
excited his surj)rise and indignation; and the 
guards W’ere ordered to remove the importunate 
suitor; but his resentment was subdued by invo- 
luntary respect; and the haughty spirit of the em- 
peror was a>7ed by the courage and eloquence of a 
bishop, who implored his justice, and awakened 
his conscience.® Constantine listened to the 
complaints of Athanasius with impartial, and even 
gracious, attention ; the members of the synod of 
Tyre w'ere summoned to justify their proceed- 
ings ; and the arts of the eusebiaii faction 
would have been confounded, if they had not 
aggravated the guilt of the primate, by the dex- 
terous supposition of an unpardonable offence; a 
ci'iminai design to intercept and detain the corn- 

p Atlianas. tom, i, p. 804 Ixi a church dedicated to St. Athanasius, 
rhis situation tvouid alTord a better subject for a picture, than most 
of he stories of miracles and martyrdoms* . ■ ■ ^ 

I '.‘I 
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CHAP, fleet of Alexandria, which supplied the subsist- 
— CHce of the new capital.'^ The emperor was sa- 
tisfied that the peace of Egypt would be secured 
by the absence of a popular leader; but he refused 
to fill the vacancy of the archiepiscopal throne ; 
and the sentence, which, after a long hesitation, 
he pronounced, was that of a jealous ostracism, 
rather than of an ignoininous exile. In the re- 
mote province of Gaul, but in the hospitable 
court of Treves, Athanasius passed about twenty- 
eight monihsi, The death of the eitiperor chang- 
ed the face of public affairs; and amidst the 
and restor-generai indulgence of a young reign, the primate 
*r"l338. WHS restored to his country by an honourable 
edict of the younger Constantine, who expressed 
a deep sense Of the innocence and merit of his 
venerable guest.*' 

His second ' The'detWdf'^lfp^litC^re^^KisCdAthanasiusto 
'”d* 34L H second persecution; and the feeble Constantins, 
the sovereign of the East, soon became the secret 
accomplice of the eusebians. Ninety bishops of 
that sect or faction assembled at Antioch, under 

*1 Atha'nas, Iotti. i, p. 7^9. Eunapiushas related (in Vit Soph'nt. 
p. 36, 3T, edit. Commelin) a strange example of the cruelty and eredu« 
lity of Constantine on a ‘similar occasion. The eloquent Sopatcr, a 
Syrian philosophciv enjoyed his friendship, and provoked the resent- 
ment of Ahlavius, his, praetorian prefect. The corn-fleet was deta,iiied 
for ■want of a south wind; the people of Constantinojde were discon* 
tented ; and So])ater was beheaded, on' a charge that he had hound 
the winds by the power of magic. Suidas adds, that Constantine 
wished to prove, by this execution, that he had absolutely renounced 
the superstition of the gentiles. 

* In his ' return he saw Constantiue twice, at Vlinlnjacum, and A 
Caisarea-lti'' Clappodddia.'' tom i, p. 676.) Tilkmont sup- 
poses that Cohstdntihe 'kkrodiiced him to the mcetingof the three royal 
brother.fi in rannonia. '(Memoires Eccks, tom. vili, p. 69.) 
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the specious pretouce of dedicating the cathedral, chap. 
They composed an ambiguous creed, which 
faintly tinged with thecoloure of semi-arianism,'"' 
and twenty-five canons, which still regulate the 
discipline of the orthodox Greeks.* It was de- 
cided, with some appearance of. equity, that a 
bishop, deprived by a synod, should not resume 
Ms episcopal functions, till he had been absolved 
by the judgment of air equal synod : the law was 
inauediately applied to the case of Athanasius ; 
the council of Antioch pronounced, or rather 
confirraedj, his degradation : a stranger, named 
Gregory, was seated on his throne ; and Phila^ 
grius,* the prefect of Egypt, was instx'ucted to 
support the new primate with the civil and military 
powers of the province. Oppressed by the con- 
spiracy of the Asiatic prelates, Athanasius with- 
drew from Alexandria, and passed three" years 
as an exile and a suppliant on the holy threshold 

■*' 

s See Beveridge Pandect, toin, i, p. and tom, ii? Annota- 

tion. p, 182, Tiiiemont. Mem. Eccles. tom, vi, p. 310-324 St* 

Hilary of Poitiers has mentioned this synod of Antioch with too much 
favour and respect. He reckons ninety-seven bishops. 

^ This magistrate, so odious to Athanasius, is prai.sed by Gregory 
Na5!ian2en» tom. L Orat. xxi, p. 390^391. ■ 

Sicpe premcnte 0eo fert Dcus alter opem. 

For the credit of human nature, lam always pleased to discover some 
good qualities in those men whom party has represented as tyrants 
and monsters* , ■ , 

« The chronological diftieulties which perplex the residence of Atha- 
HiLsius at Home,, are strenuously agitated by Valesius (Observat. ad 
Calcefn, tom. ii. .Hist. Eccles. h i, c, 1-5); and. Tillemoiit (Bfem, 

Eccles. tom. viii, p. 61*4, &c.) I have folloived the simple hypothesis 
of^Vale^iuSi who allows 'only one journey, after the intrusion of 
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. of the Vatican* By the assiduous study of the 
Latin language, he soon qualified himself to ne- 
gociate with the western clergy ; his decent flattery 
swayed and directed the haughty Julius ; the Ro- 
man pontiff was persuaded to consider his appeal 
as the peculiar interest of the apostolic see ; and 
his innocence was unanimously declared in a coun- 
cil of fifty bishops of Italy. At the end of three 
years, the primate was summoned to the court of 
Milan by the emperor Constans, who, in the in- 
dulgence of unlawful pleasures, still professed a 
lively regard for the orthodox faith. The cause 
of truth andjusticewas promoted by the influence 
of gold,^ and the ministers of Constans advised 
their sovereign to require the convocation of an 
ecclesiastical assembly, which might act as the 
representatives of the catholic church. Ninety- 
four bi'slfbp#' Of tlW West, '^venty-six bishops of 
the East encountered each other at Sardica, on 
the verge of the two empires, but in the domi- 

I cannot forbear transcribing a judicious observation of Wetstein 
(Frolegomen. n. t. p. 19) : Si tamcii Historiam Ecclesiasticam velimus 
consulere patebit jam inde a seculo quarto, cum, ortis controverslis, 
ecclesiaj Grajcice doctores in duas partes scinderentur, ingenio, elo- 
qiientia, numero, tantum non tequaie.s, earn partem quae vincere cu- 
piebat Homam confugisse, majestatemque pontificis comiter coluisse, 
coque pacto oppressis per pontifieem et episeopos Latinos advarsariiri 
prevaluisse, atque orthodoxiam in consiliis stabilivisse. Earn ob 
causam Athanasius, non sine comitatu, Bomain petiit, pluresque 
nos ibi hfiesit 

y Fhilostorgius, I. iii, c. 12* If any corruption was used to prom 
mote the interest of religion, an advocate of Athanasius might justify 
or excuse this questionable conduct, by the example of Cato and Sid-^ 
ney ; the former of whom is said to have given^ and the latter to htivQ 
received, a fe&ei ih the emm of liberty. 
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nions of the protector of Athanasius. Their de- chap. 
bates soon degenerated into hostile altercations; 
the Asiatics, apprehensive for their personal'"" 
safety, retired to Philippopolis in Thrace ; and 
t^ rival synods reciprocally hurled their spiritual 
thunders against their enemies, whom they pious- 
ly condemned as the enemies of the true God, 

Their decrees were published and ratified in 
their respective provinces ; and Athanasius, who, 
in the West, was revered as a saint, was exposed 
as a criminal to the abhorrence of the East.® 

The council of Sardica reveals the first symptoms 
of discord and schism between the Greek and 
Latin churches, which were separated by the 
accidental difference of faith, and the permanent 
distinction of language. 

During his second exile in the West, Athanasiusand resto. 
was frecpiently admitted to the imperial presence 343^ 

at Capua, Lodi, Milan, Verona, Padua, Aquileia, 
and Treves. The Mshppis^ the diocese usually 
assisted at these interviews ; the master d the 
offices stood before the veil or curtain of the 
sacred apartment ; and the uniform moderation 
of the primate might be attested by these respect- 
able witnesses, to whose evidence he solemnly 
appeals.® Prudence would undoubtedly suggest 
• 

“ The canon, which allows appeals to the Boman pontiflTs, has al- 
^TQOst raised the council of Sardica to the dignity of a general coimdl ; 
and its acts have been ignorantly or artfully confounded with those 
of the Nicene synod. See Tiilemont, tom. viii, p. 689, and Geddes’s 
Tracts, vol. ii, p, 419-460. 

^ As Athanasius dispersed secret invectives against Gonstantlus (?jee 
the Epistle to the Monks), at the ssune time that he assured him oC 
his profound respect, we might dlstrwfst :fche .professions of th^- 
Vishop. Tom. Ij p. 67 T, . • , ’ ' • 
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. the mild and respectful tone that became a suu- 
ject and a bishop. In these familiar conferences 
with the sovereig'nof the West, Athanasius might 
lament the error of Constantius ; but he boldly 
arraigned the guilt of his eunuchs and his arian 
prelates ; deplored the distress and danger of the 
catholic church; and excited Constans to emulate 
the zeal and glory of his father. The emperor 
declared his resolution of employing the troops 
and treasures of Europe in the orthodox cause ; 

to his brother Constantius, tliat unless he con- 
sented to the immediate restoration of Athanasius, 
he himself, with a fleet and army, would seat the 
archbishop on the throne of Alexandria.** But 
this religious war, so horrible to nature, was pre- 
vented by the timely compliance of Constantius; 
and tlw" empefur; 4 condescended to 

solicit a reconciliation with a subject whom he had 
inj'ured. Athanasius waited, with decent pride, 
till he had received three successive epistles, full 
of the strongest assurances of the protection, the 
favour, and the esteem of his sovereign ; who in- 
vited him to resume his episcopal seat, and who 
added the humiliating precaution of engaging his 
princi])al ministers to attest the sincerity of his in- 
tentions. They were manifested in a still more 
public manner, by the strict orders which were 
dispatched into Egypt to recal the adlxerents of 


** Kot withstanding the discreet silence of xlthanasius, and the rna- 
of a l#tef , Inserted Socrates* these menaces are 
, proved %‘''-t&,vn|i^tjesiloimh!e''evidencc of Lucifer of Cagliari, and 
even of Constantius himself* See Tiikmont;) tom. viii, p. 693* 
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Athanasius, to restore their privileges, to pro- 
claim their innocence, and to eraze from the 
public registers the illegal proceedings which had 
been obtained during the prevalence of the euse- 
bian biction. After every satisfaction and security 
had been given, which justice or even delicacy 
could require, the primate proceeded, by slow 
journeys, through the provinces of Thrace, Asia, 
and Syria; and his progress was marked by the 
abject homage of the oriental bishops, who ex- 
cited his contempt without deceiving his penetra- 
tion.” At Antioch he saw the emperor Con- 
stantius; sustained, with modest firmness, the 
embraces and protestations of his master, and 
eluded the proposal of allowing the aiians a 
single church at Alexandria, by claiming, in the 
other cities of the empire, a similar toleration for 
his own party; a reply which might have appeared 
just and moderate in the mouth of an independent 
prince. The entrance of the archbishop into his 
capital was a triumphal procession; absence am} 
persecution had endeared him to the Alexandrians ; 
his authority, which he exercised with rigour, was 
more firmly established; and his fame was diffused 
from /Ethiopia to Britain, over the whole extent 
of the Christian world.** 

® I liave always eiite^ined some doubts ^ancerniug the retract** 
ation of Ursaciiis and Vaiens (Athanas. torn* i, p. 776). Their 
epistles to JuHiiSj, bishop of Rome, and to Athanasius himself, are of so 
different a cast from each other, that they cannot both be genuine* 
The one speaks the language of criminals who confess their guilt 
and infamy ; the other of enemies, who solicit on equal terms aa 
honourable reconciliation. 

^ The circumstances of his second return may he collected from 
Athanasius himselfs» tom, p. 769, and Sjocrates, h il, 
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But the subject who has reduced his prince to 
the necessity of dissembling, can never expect a 
sincere and lasting forgiveness ; and the tragic 
fate of Constans soon deprived Athanasius of a 
powerful and generous protector. The civil war 
between the assassin and the only surviving bro- 
ther of Constans, which afflicted the empire above 
three years, secured an interval of repose to the 
catholic church; and the two contending parties 
were desirous to conciliate the friendship of a 
bishop, who, by the weight of his personal autho- 
rity, might determine the fluctuating resolutions 
of an iinportant province. He gave audience to 
the ambassadors of the tyrant, with whom he was 
afterwards accusedof holding a secretcorrespond 
ence;® and the emperor Constantins repeatedly 
assured hisdearest father, themostreverend Atha- 
nasius, that, nptwiAstanding the malicious ru- 
mours which were circulated by their common 
enemies, he had inherited the sentiments, as well 
as the throne, of his deceased brother.^ Grati- 
tude and humanity would have disposed the pri- 
mate of Egypt to deplore the untimely fate of 
Constans, and to abhor the guilt of Magnentius; 
but as lie clearly understood that the apprehen 
sions of Constantins were his only safeguard, the 

c. 18. Sozoroen, 1; iii, c. 19, Theodoret^. ii, c. 11, 12. Philo- 

storgiibs, 1. iii, c. 12. 

^ Athanasius (tom. i, p. 077* 678), defends his innocence by pa 
ihctio complaints, solemn assertions, and specious argiinients. He 
admits that letters had been forged in his name ; but he requests that 
his own secretaries, and those of the tyrant, may be examined whe 
ther thqs^ letters had Iteen written by the funner, or received by the 

f Athanas.; tom.' 
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fervour of his prayers for the success of the rigjiite- chap 
oils cause might perhaps he somewhat abated. , 
The rum of Athanasius was no longer contrived 
by the obscure malice of a few bigoted or angry 
bishops, who abused the authority of a credulous 
monarch. The monarch hirnself avowed the re- 
solution, which he had so long suppressed, of 
avenging his private injuries and the first win- 
ter after his victory, which he passed at Arles, 
was employed against an enemy more odious to 
him than the vanquished tyrant of Gaul. 

If the emperor had capriciously decreed the^o™®”® of 
death of the most eminent and virtuous citizen Muan', 
of the republic, the cruel order would have been 35^355. 
executed without hesitation, by the ministers of 
open violence or of specious injustice. The cau- 
tion, the delay, the difficulty with which he pro- 
ceeded in the condemnation and punishment of a 
popular bishop, discovered to the world that the 
privileges of the churcfe bad already revived a 
sense of order and freedom in the Roman govern- 
ment. The sentence ivhich was pronounced in 
the synod of Tyre, and subscribed by a large 
majority of the eastern bishops, had never been 
expressly repealed; and as Athanasius had been 
once degraded from his episcopal dignity by the 
judgment of hi^brethren, eveiy subsequent act 
might be consmered as irregular, and even cri- 
minal. But the memory of the firm and effectual 
support which the primate of Egypt had derived 

S Atharuxs. tom. i, p. 861. Theodoret, 1. c. 16* The emperor 
declared? was more desirous to subdue Aihanasius;^ than he 

had been to vanq,uish Magncntius or Syl-tfenus. 

B b 2 
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fjfom the attachment of the western church, en- 
gaged Constantins to suspend the execution of the 
sentence, till he had obtained the concurrence of 
the Latin bishops. Two years were consumed 
in ecclesiastical negociations ; and the important 
cause between the emperor and one of his subjects 
was solemnly debated, first in the synod of Arles, 
and afterwards in the great council of Milan,'* 
which consisted of above three hundred bishops. 
Their integrity was gradually undermined by the 
arguments of the arians, the dexterity of the 
eunuchs, and the pressing solicitations of a prince, 
wiio gratified his revenge at the expence of his 
dignity; and exposed his own passions, whilst he 
influenced those of the clergy. Corruption, the 
most infallible symptom of constitutional liberty, 
was successfully practised : honours, gifts, and 
immunities, were offered and accepted as the price 
of an episcopal vote;' and the condemnation of 
the Alexandrian primate was artfully represented 
as the only measure which could restore the peace 
and union of the catholic church. The friends of 
Athanasius were not, however, w anting to their 

^ The afftiirs of the council of Milan are so imperfectly and erro« 
neoiisly related by the Greek writers, that we must rejoice in the siip» 
ply of some letters of Eusebius, extracted by Baronins, from the ar- 
chives of the church of Vercellaj, and of an«t;^d life of Dionysius of 
. Milan, published by Bollandtis. fsee Baronim , a. d* 355. and Tille- 
' mont, tom. vii, p. 

^ The honours, feasts, which seduced- so many bishops^ 

are mentioned with indignation by those who are too pure or too 
proud to accept them. “ We combat (says Hilary of Poitiers) against 

Constaatius the antichrist,' who .strokes the belly iiiftead of scourg- 

irig the back .aoi):doraa credit 5 sec! ventrera* palpat. Hdarius 
eontra ConsJthnW't# 5, p, ■ ' 
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leader, or to their cause. With a manly spirit, 
which the sanctity of their character rendered less 
dangerous, they maintained, in public debate, 
and in private conference with the emperor, the 
eternal obligation of religion and justice. They 
declared, that neither the hope of his favour, nor 
the fear of his displeasure, should prevail on them 
to join in the condemnation of an absent, an in- 
nocent, a respectable brother They aifirmed, 
with apparent reason, that the illegal and obsolete 
decrees of the council of Tyre had long since been 
tacitly abolished by the imperial edicts, the ho- 
nourable re-establishment of the archbishop of 
Alexandria, and the silence or recantation of his 
most clamorous adversaries. They alleged, that 
his innocence had been attested by the unanimous 
bishops of Egypt, and had been acknowledged in 
the councils of Rome and Sardica,* by the im- 
partial judgment of the Latin church. They de- 
plored the hard condition of Athanasius, who, 
after enjoying so many years his seat, his reputa- 
tion, and the seeming confidence of his sovereign, 
was again called upon to confute the most ground- 


^ Something of this opposition is mentioned by Aminianns (xv, T)> 
who had a very dark and superficial knowledge of ecclesiastical his- 
tory. Liberius pci^verantur renitebatur, nec visum hominem, 

iiec auditum damnare nffas iiltimum saupe exclamans ; aperte scilicet 
recalcitrans Imperatoris^rbitrio. Id enim ille Athanasio semper hi« 
festus, &c* 

^ More properly by the orthodox part of the council of Sardiea* 
It the bishops of /both parties had fairly voted,, the division would 
have been 04 to M, de Tillemont (sec tom, vht, p. 1147-1158), 
Is justly surpriseAiat so small a majority should have proceeded so 
vigorously aga|iist their adversariesj the principal of whom they ini-" 
mediately djjposcci 

B b a 
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CHAP, less and extravagant accusations. Then- Ian- 
truas'e was specious ; their conduct was honour- 
able; but in this long and obstinate contest, which 
fixed the eyes pf the whole empire on a single 
bishop, the ecclesiastical factions were prepared 
to sacrifice trath and justice to the more inter- 
esting object of defending, or removing, the in- 
trepid champion of the uicene faith. The arians 
still thought it prudent to disguise in ambiguous 
language, their real sentiments and designs : but 
the orthodox bishops, armed with the favour of 
the people, and the decrees of a general council, 
insisted on every occasion, and particularly at 
Milan, that their adversaries should purge them- 
selves from the suspicion of heresy, before they 
presumed to arraign the conduct of the great 
Athanasius.*" 

Condem. But the voicc of reasofi (if re'hson tvSs indeed on 
the side of Athanasius) was silenced by the cla- 

i.D.3ss. jijouj-g of a factious or venal majority ; and the 
councils of Arles and Milan were not dissolved, 
till the archbishop of Alexandria had been so- 
lemnly condemned and deposed by the judgment 
of the western, as well as of the eastern, church. 
The bishops who had opposed, were required to 
subscribe, the sentence, and M|«|||ite in religious 
communion with the suspect^R|&rs of the ad- 
verse party. A formulary of co fe ft^ ivas trans- 
mitted by the messengers of staW^' the absent 
bishops; and all those who refuKj;^^ submit 
their private opinion to the public-,. tqspircd 

f Sulp« Severus in HIsL Sacra^ i* 11, p. 44 
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wisdom of the eouncils of Arles and Milan, were chap. 
iiiimediately banished by the emperor, who affect- 
ed to execute the decrees of the catholic church. 

Among those prelates who led the honourable 
hand of confessors and exiles, Liberius of Rome, 

Osius of Cordova, Paulanus of Treves, Diony- 
sius of Milan, Eusebius of Verceilm, Lucifer of 
Cagliari, and Hilary of Poitiers, may deserve to 
be particularly distinguished. The eminent station 
of Liberius, who governed the capital of the em- 
pire ; the personal merit and long experience of 
the venerable Osius, who Was revered as the fa- 
vourite of the great Constantine, and the father of 
the nicene faith ; placed those prelates at the 
head of the Latin church: and their example, 
either of submission or resistance, would probably 
be imitated by the episcopal crowd. But the re- 
peated attempts of the emperor, to seduce or to 
intimidate the bishops of Rome and Cordova, 
were for some time’ iheitetual. The Spaniard 
declared himself ready to suffer under Constan- 
tins, as he had suffered threescore years before 
under his grandfather Maximian. The Roman, 
in the presence of his sovereign, asserted the in- 
nocence of Athanasius, and his own freedom. 

When he was banished to Beraea in Thrace, he 
sent back a lar^ sum which had been offered for 
the accommomtion of his journey ; and insulted 
the court of^ilan by the haughty remark, that 
theemper^and his eunuchs might want that gold 
to pay thfe»||oldiers and their bishops." The 

^ The expr ef Liberius Is mentioned by Ammianus, -T. See 
Theodore^l. ii, c* Id, Atbanas, tom. i, p. 834-S3T* Hilar, Frag 

iBcnt, Lf .i' ' 
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resolution of Liberius and Osius was at lens th 
subdued by the hardships of exile and confine- 
ment. The Koman pontiff purchased his return 
by some criminal compliances ; and afterwards 
expiated his guilt by a seasonable repentance. 
Persuasion and violence were employed to extort 
the reluctant signature of the decrepid bishop of 
Cordova, whose strength was broken, and whose 
faculties were perhaps impaired, by the Aveight 
of an hundred years ; and the insolent triumph 
of the arians provoked some of the orthodox 
party to treat with inhuman severity the charac- 
ter, or rather the memoiy, of an unfortunate old 
man, to whose former services Christianity itself 
was so deeply indebted.” 

The fall of Liberius and Osius reflected a 
brighter lustre on the firmness of tliose bishops 
who still adhered,, with unshaken fidelity, to the 
cause of Athanasius and religious truth. The 
ingenious malice of their enemies had deprived 
them of the benefit of mutual comfort and ad- 
vice, separated those illustrious exiles into distant 
provinces, and carefully selected the most inhos- 
pitable spots of a great empii’e.P Yet they 

® The life of Osius is collected by Tillemont (tom. vii, p. 
who in the most extravagant terms first then reprobafes, 

the bishop of Cordova. In the midst of on hU 

fall, the prudence of Athanasius may be the blind 

and intemperate zeal of Hilary. 

f The confessors of the West were 4iiiyied io the 

deserts of Arabia or Thebais, the lonely placi?% of T.mrnr,, 

the wildest parts of Phrygia, which were in the ^ ihe irn.. 
pious montauists. Sic, When the heretic iStius %!.*. ■.c-"- A'-nrah/A 
tentertalnecl at Mopkufesi^a in' ’Cirida, the place of wa;. 
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soon experienced that the deserts of Libya, and 
the most barbarous tracts of Cappadocia, were 
less inhospitable, than the residence of those cities 
in which an arian bishop could satiate, without 
restraint, the exquisite rancour of theological 
hatred.^ Their consolation was derived from 
the consciousness of rectitude and independence ; 
from the applause, the visits, the letters, and the 
liberal alms of their adherents f and from the 
satisfaction which they soon enjoyed of observing 
the intestine divisions of the adversaries of the 
nicene faith. Such was the nice and capricious 
taste of the emperor Constantiusy and so easily 
was he otfended by the slightest deviation from 
his imaginary standard of Christian truth, that 
he persecuted, with equal zeal, those who defended 
the consnbstantitdit^, those who asserted the si- 
milar substance, and those who denied the like- 
mss, of the Son of God. Three bishops, degrad- 
ed and banished for those adverse opinions, might 
possibly meet in the same place of exile; and ac- 
cording to the difference of their temper, might 
either pity or insult the blind enthusiasm of their 
antagonists,' whose present sufferings would never 
be compensated by future happiness. 


changed, by the advice, Acacius, to Amblada, a district inha- 
bited by savages, and |'nfested by war and pestilence. Phiiostorg. 
I, V, c. I 

*1 See the cruel |;?eatment and strange’’ obstinacy of Eusebius, in 
bis own letters, j^lishedby Baronins, a. d. 356, No, 92-1 OS. 

Caeterum emles satis constat, totius orbis studifs celebrates pc«. 
cimlasgue eis in alfatim congestas legationibihs quoqiie cos 

plebis catholicp^x omnibus fere provinciis frequentatos. Snip. Sever., 
Hist, Sacra. ^ 414. AthaBas. Ibixi. i, p» 836-340. 
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CHAP. The disgrace and exile of the orthodox bishops 
of the West were designed as so manypreparatory 
Third ex- steps to the ruin of Athanasius himself.’ Six- 
i'thanlsi’us aud-twenty months had elapsed, during which 
andriif**^" imperial court secretly laboured, by the most 
a. B. 358 . insidious arts, to remove him from Alexandria, 
and to withdraw the allowance which supplied 
his popular liberality. But "ivhen the primate of 
Egypt, deserted and proscribed by the Latin 
church, was left destitute of any foreign support, 
Constantins dispatched two of Ms secretaries with 
a verbal commission to announce and execute the 
order of his banishment. As the justice of the 
sentence W'as publicly avowed by the whole party, 
the only motive which could restrain Constantins 
from giving his messengers the sanction of a writ- 
ten mandate, must be imputed to his doubt of the 
event; andt^'^a->:sittite-fif^-thAdange,r to which he 
might expose the second city, and the most fer- 
tile province of the empire, if the people should 
persist in the resolution of defending, by force 
of anus, the innocence of their spiritual father. 
Such extreme caution afforded Athanasius a spe- 
cious pretence respectfully to dispute the truth of 


an order, which he could not reconcile, either 
with the equity, orwdth the for|» declarations. 


» Ample materials for the history of of Atha-** 

iia.siiis may be foimd in his own work.s, tr;.'' 'L.rly his very 

able apology to Constantins (tom. h P* in Apology for 

his flight <p. TOI), his prolix epistle to ^ SOS), and 

the oliginal protest of thife people of Alexandria violences 

committed" Syriahwi (p. $1^6^ ' 'Sojsomcn thrown 

'■into the nariwe'iwb three lumiiioiis and fucua> 


Wt^rcnin* 
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of his gracious master. The civil powers of 
Egypt found themselves inadequate to the task of 
persuading or compelling the primate to abdicate 
his episcopal throne; and they were obliged to 
conclude a treaty with the popular leaders of 
Alexandria, by which it was stipulated that all 
proceedings and hostilities should be suspended 
till the emperor’s pleasure had been more distinct- 
ly ascertained. By this seeming moderation, the 
catholics were deceived into a false and fatal 
security ; while the legions of the Upper Egypt, 
and of Libya, advanced, by secret orders and 
hasty marches, to besiege, or rather to Surprise, 
a capital habituated to sedition, and inflamed by 
religious zeal.* The position of Alexanchia, 
between the sea and the lake Mareotis, facilitat- 
ed the approach and landing of the troops ; who 
were introduced into the heart of the city, before 
any effectual measures could be taken either to 
shut the gates, of to Occupy the important posts 
of defence. At the hour of midnight, twenty- 
three days after the signature of the treaty, Syrx- 
anus, duke of Egypt, at the head of five thousand 
soldiers, armed and prepared for an assault, unex- 
pectedly invested the church ofSt.Theonas, where 
the archbishop, with a party of his clergy and 
people, performed their nocturnal devotions. The 
doors of the sa^*’ed edifice yielded to the impetu- 

^ AthnnafiUls hm lately sent for Antony, and sonic of his cliosen 
monks. They fescended from their .mountain, announced to the 
.Alexandrians th# sanctity of Athanasius, and were honourably con« 
ducted by the i^hhi shop m far as the gates of the city. Athahas. 
tom. ii, p. lion's 5m likewise Badmis, hi, 104*, in VJh 
p. 521. 
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osity of the attack, which was accompanied with 
every horrid circumstance of tumult and blood- 
shed ; but as the bodies of the slain, and the 
fragments of military weapons, remained the next 
day an unexceptionable evidence in the possession 
of the catholics, the enterprise of Syrianus may 
be considered as a successful irruption, rather than 
as an absolute conquest. The other churches of 
the city were profaned by similar outrages ; and, 
during at least four months, Alexandria was ex- 
posed to the insults of a licentious army, stimu- 
lated by the ecclesiastics of an hostile faction. 
Many of the faithful were killed ; who may de- 
serve the name of martyrs, if their deaths w^ere 
neither provoked nor revenged ; bishops and 
presbyters were treated with cinel ignominy; con- 
secrated virgins were stripped naked, scourged, 
and violated ; the .hbuaes of wealthy citizens 
were plundered ; and, under the mask of reli- 
gious zeal, lust, avarice, and private resentment, 
rvere gratified with impunity, and even with ap- 
plause. The pagans of Alexandria, who still 
formed a numerous and discontented party, were 
easily persuaded to desert a bisliop whom they 
feared and esteemed. The hopes of some peculiar 
favours, and the apprehension of being involved 
in the general penalties oL,||eJi$|iion, engaged 
them to promise their support to liu destined suc- 
cessor of Athanasius, the famoi^^wMrge of Cap- 
padocia. The usurper, after rOceid.rg the con- 
secration of an arian synod, was* id occi on the 
episcopal throne. by the arms of St wko 

had been, appointed count of Egypt .tor the j»xe- 
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cution of that important design. In the use, as chap. 
well as in the acquisition, of power, the tyrant 
George disregarded the laws of religion, of jus-'""^'” 
tice, and of humanity ; and the same scenes of 
violence and scandal which had been exhibited in 
the capital, were repeated in more than ninety 
episcopal cities of Egypt. Encouraged by suc- 
cess, Constantins ventured to approve the conduct 
of his ministers. By a public and passionate 
epistle, the emperor congratulates the deliverance 
of Alexandria from a popular tyrant, who deluded 
his blind votaries by the magic of his eloquence; 
expatiates on the virtues and piety of the most 
reverend George, the elected bishop; and aspires, 
as the patron and benefactor of the city, to sur- 
pass the fame of Alexander himself. But he 
solemnly declares hisunalterableresolutionto pur- 
sue with fire and sword the seditious adherents 
of the wicked Athanasius, who, by flying from 
justice, has confessed Ms guilt, and escaped the 
ignominious death which he had so often de- 
served." 

Athanasius had indeed escaped from the most His beha* 

■ , ■ 

imminent dangers ; and the adventures of that 
extraordinary man deserve and fix our attention. 

On the memorable night w^hen the church of St. 
Theonas wms invested by the troops of Syrianus, 
the archbishop, seated on his throne, expected, 
w'ith calm and intrepid dignity, the approach of 
death. WhU^ the public devotion wms inter- 

\ . ■. ' 

Athanas, tom. i, p. 694<. The emperor, or his arian secretaries, 

vfhile they their rewiatoient, betray their fears ^nd esteeiit 

Athanasius. 
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rupted by shouts of rage and cries of terror, he 
animated his trembling congregation to express 
their religious confidence, by chanting one of the 
psalms of David, which celebrates the triumph of 
the God of Israel over the haughty and impious 
tyrant of Egypt. The doors were at length burst 
open ; a cloud of arrows was discharged among 
the people; the soldiers, with drawn swords, 
ruslied forwards into the sanctuary; and the dread- 
ful gleam of their armour was reflected by the 
holy luminaries whidi burnt round the altar 
Athanasius still rejected the pious importunity of 
the monks and presbyters, who were attached to 
his person ; and nobly refused to desert his epis- 
copal station, till he had dismissed in safety the 
last of the congregation. The darkness and tu- 
mult of the night favoured the retreat of the 
archbishop ; and though he was oppressed by the 
waves of an agitated multitude, though he was 
thrown to the ground, and left without sense or 
motion, he still recovered his undaunted courage, 
and eluded the eager search of the soldiers, who 
were instructed by their arian guides, that the 
head of Athanasius would be the most acceptable 
present to the emperor. From that moment the 
primate of Egypt disappeared from the ey^es of 
his enemies, and remained above six years con- 
cealed in impenetrable obscurity 

* These minitte circumstances are they are literally 

transcribed from the protest, which ^ presented three 

days afterwards by the catholics of Alexandf|;% ' ^fe^^AthanasI torn* !» 
p.sdT, ^ 

y The jansenists hafO, often compared Arnauld® 

and ha?e expatiated with pleasure on the faith ike merit and 

'‘'If' _ exilej 
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The despotic power of his implacable enemy chap- 
filled the whole extent of the Roman world ; and 
the exasperated monarch had endeaTOured, by a His retreat, 
very pressing epistle to the clu’istian princes of asft-ses. 
JEthiopia, to exclude Athanasius from the most 
remote and sequestered regions of the earth. 

Counts, prefects, tribunes, whole anuies, were 
successively employed to pursue a bishop and a 
fugitive ; the vigilance of the civil and military 
powers were excited by the imperial edicts; liberal 
rewards were promised to the man who should, 
produce Athanasius, either alive or dead; and the 
most severe penalties were denounced against 
those who should dare to protect the public 
enemy.® But the deserts of Thebais were now 
peopled by a race of wild, yet submissive fanatics, 
who preferred the commands of their abbot to the 
laws of their sovereign. The numerous disciples 
of Antony and Pachomius received the fugitive 
primate as their father, admired the patience and 
humility with which he conformed to their strictest 
institutions, collected every word which dropt 
from his lips as the genuine effusions of inspired 
wisdom, and persuaded themselves, that their 
prayers, their fasts, and their vigils, -were less 
meritorious than the zeal which they expressed, 

txilQ of tlfose celebrated doctors. This concealed parallel is very dex-* 
terously managed by the Abbe de la Bleterie, Vie de Jovicn, tooK i, 

Hine jam toto orbe profugus Athanasius, net* uHus ei tutus ad 
latendum siiper-erat locus. Tribuni, Praefecti, Comites, exercitus 
quoque, ad perVestigandum cum moventer edictis imperial ibus ; 
prsemia delatoribus proponuatnr, si quis eum vivum, s.l id minus, capuf. 
certe Athanasil detulisseU Biidnit b.if ■ 
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and the dangers which they braved, in the de- 
fence of truth and innocence/ The monasteries 
of Egypt were seated in lonely and desolate 
places, on the summit of mountains, or in the 
islands of the Nile; and the sacred horn or trum- 
pet of Tabenne was the well-known signal which 
assembled several thousand robust and determined 
monks, who, for the most part, had been the 
peasants of the adjacent country. When their 
dark retreats were invaded by a military force, 
which it was impossible to resist, they silently 
stretched out their hecks to the executioner ; and 
supported their national character, that tortures 
could never wrest from an Egyptian the confession 
of a seci’et which he was resolved not to dis- 
close.'’ The archbishop of Alexandria, for 
whose safety they eagerly devoted their lives, 
was lost among a uniform and well-disciplined 
multitude; and on the nearer approach of danger, 
he was swiftly removed, by their officious hands, 
from one place of concealment to another, till he 
reached the formidable deserts, wiiich the gloomy 
and credulous temper of superstition had peopled 
with daemons and savage monsters. The retire- 
ment of Athanasius, which ended only with the 
life of Constantius, ivas spent, for the most part, 
in the society of the monks, who faithfully served 
him as guards, as secretaries, and as messengers; 

“ Gregor. Nazianzen. torn, i, Oi-at. xxi, ij. 38^ 38o. See Tille. 
moot, Hem* Eedes, torn* vii, p» 17(>-4*10 ; 820-880. 

^ Et Qulla tormentorum vk invenirx adhiic potviit ; qua? obdiirato 
iliius tractT&s latronl invito elkerc potuit ; ut nomen propriiim dicat* 
Ammian. xxii, and Valesius ad iocirau 
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Imt the importance of maintaining a more inti- chap. 
mate connection with the catholic party tempted 
him, whenever the diligence of the pursuit was 
abated, to emerge from the desert, to introduce 
himself into Alexandria, and to trust his person 
to the disci’etion of his friends and adherents. 

His Various adventures might have furnished the 
subject of a very entertaining romance. He was 
once secreted in a dry cistern, which he had 
scarcely left before he was betrayed by the trea- 
chery of a female slave f and he was once con- 
cealed in a still more extraordinary asylum, the 
house of a virgin, only twenty years of age, and 
who was celebrated in the whole city for her ex- 
quisite beauty. At the hour of midnight, as she 
related the story many years afterwards, she was 
surprised by the appearance of the archbishop in 
a loose undress, who, advancing with hasty steps, 
conjiu’ed her to affoi'd him the protection which 
he had been directed by a celestial vision to seek 
under her hospitable roof. The pious maid ac- 
cepted and preserved the sacred pledge which was 
entrusted to her prudence and courage. Without 
imparting the secret to any one, she instantly con- 
ducted Athanasius into her most secret chamber, 
and watched over his safety with the tenderness of 
a friend, and the assiduity of a servant. As long as 
the danger continued, she regularly supplied him 
with books and provisions, washed his feet, ma- 

B,urm. Li, c. 18 ; Sozomeii, 1. iv, c. 10. This and the fol- 
lowing story will be rendered impossible, if we suppose that Athana» 
sius always inhabited the asylum which he accideutaily, or occasioa^ 
allyi had used# 
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iiaged iiis correspondence, and dexterously coii- 
cealetl from tlie eye of snspicion, this familial' 
and solitary intercourse between a saint whose 
character required the most unblemished chastity, 
and a female whose charmsmight excite the most 
ihmgerous emotions/ During’ the six years of 
|)ersecution arid exile, Athanasius repeated liis 
visits to his fair and faithful companion ; and the 
formal declaration, that he saw the councils of 
Rimini and Seleucia,' forces us to believe that 
lie was seci'etly present at the time and place of 
their convocation. Tlie advantage of jicrsonaily 
neg'ocjating witli his friends, and of observing and 
improving the divisions of his enemies, might 
Justify, in a prudent statesman, so bold and dan- 
gerous an enterprise ; and Alexandria was con- 
nected by trade and navigation with every sea- 
nort of the Mediterranean. From the depth of 
his inaccessible retreat, the irifr epid primate waged 
an incessant and offensive w ar against the protect- 
or of the arians ; and liis seasonable w'ritings, 
wdiich were diligently circulated and eagerly pe- 
rused, contributed to unite and animate the ortho- 
dox party. In his public apologies, which he 
addressed to the emperor himself, he sometimes 

** Falladiiis (Hist. Lauske. c. 136$ ia Ylt. Fatrom, p. 776)» the 
original author of this anecdote, had conversed with tlte damsel, 
tvhOj in lier old age, remembered wdth pleasure so pious and honourable 
a connection. I cannot iadalge the delicacy of Barbiilus, Vakslus, 
Tilkmont, See* who almost reject a story so iiinvorthj, as they deem 
It* of the gravity of ecelosiastlea! history. 

^ Aih&MSk torn* ^ p« I- agree wdih Tillemoat (tom. vlii, 
1 % 119f) that hk a personal* though perhaps secret, 

Tkit to the Synods# 
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affected the praise of DToderation ; whilst at the chap. 

'XIX’T 

same time, m secret and vehement invectives, he " " ' 
exposed Constantins as a weak andwicked prince, 
the executioner of his family, the tyrant of the 
republic, and the antichrist of the church. In 
the height of his prosperity, the victorious mo- 
narch, who had chastised the rashness of Gallus, 
and suppressed the revolt of Sylvanus, who had 
taken the diadem from the head of Vetranio, and 
vanquished in the field the legions of Bfagnen- 
tius, received from an invisible hand a wound, 
which he could neither heal nor revenge ; and. 
t he son of Constantine was the first of the Chris- 
tian princes who experienced the strength of 
those principles, which, in the cause of religion, 
could resist the most violent exertions of the 
civil power/ 

The persecution of Athanasius, and of so many Arian 
respectable bishops, who suffered for the truth 
their opinions j or at least fUf the integrity of their 
conscience, was a just subject of indignation and 
discontent to all Christians, except those who 
were blindly devoted to the arian faction. The 
people regretted the loss of their faithful pastors, 
whose banishment was usually followed by the in- 

^Tlie epirftle of Atlianasiiis to the raonkfS is filled with reproaches^ 

%vhtch. the puhlie must feel to be true (voh i, SS'i-SdG); and, in 
compliment to his readers, lie has introduced the comparisons', of 
Pharaoh, Ahab, Belshazzar, &c. The boldness of Hilary was at* 
texided with less danger, if he published his invective in Oaul after 
the revolt of Julian; but Lucifer sent Ids libels to Constantins, and 
nlmost challenged reward of martyrdom. See Tllleroont, tonii vll, 
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CHAP, trusion of a stranger® into the episcopal chair ; 
and loudly complained that the right of election 
was violated, and that they were condemned to 
obey a mercenary usurper, whose person was un- 
knowHj and whose principles were suspected. The 
catholics might prove to the world, that they 
were not involved in the guilt and heresy of their 
ecclesiastical governor, bypublicly testifyingtheir 
Diirisirais, dissent, or by totally separating themselves from 
his communion. The first of these methods was 
invented at Antidchi and practised with such suc- 
cess, that it was soon diffused over the Christian 
world. The doxology, or sacred hymn, which 
celebrates the ghry of the trinity, is susceptible of 
very nice, but material, inflexions ; and the sub- 
stance of an orthodox, or an heretical ci’eed, may 
be expressed by the difference of a disjunctive, or 
a copulative fiiarti«ie»^Alternate responses, and a 
more regular psalmody,'* were introduced into 
the public service by Flavianus and Diodorus, 
two devout and active laymen, who were attach- 
ed to the nicene faith. Under their conduct, a 
swarm of monks issued from the adjacent desert, 
bands of well-disciplined singers were stationed in 
the -cathedral of Antioch, the glory to the Father, 

t Atfianasliis (torn, i# p. 811) complains in general of this prac- 
tices which lie afterwards exemplifies (p. 861) in the pretended elec- 
tion of Ficllx. Three eunuchs represented the Roman people# and 
tliree prelates# who followed the court, assumed the functions of the 
hishops of the Suhurb'icarian .provinces. 

^ Thpmassin fDlacipline de rEglise, tom. i, I. il, c. 72, 73, p. 066- 
084) has collected manj; curious' facts conccralng: the W'lgta and pro% 
gross of chtirch*««lii|iBgi .both- In the last ami Wesh 
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mid the Son, and the Holy Ghost/ \vas tri- chap. 
wmphantly chanted by a full chorus of voices ; 
and the catholics insulted, by the purity of their 
doctrine, the arian pi-elate, who had usurped the 
throne of the venerable Eustathius. The same 
zeal which inspired their songs, prompted the 
more scrupulous members of the orthodox party 
to form separate assemblies, which were governed 
by the presbyters till the death of their exiled 
bishop allowed the election and consecration of a 
new episcopal pastor.'" The revolutions of the 
court multiplied the number of pretenders ; and 
the same city was often disputed, under the reign 
of Constantins, by two, or three, or even four 
bishops, who exercised their spiritual jurisdiction 
over their respective followers, and alternately 
lost and regained the temporal possessions of the 
church. The abuse of Christianity introduced 
intotheEomangovernment new causes of tyranny 
and sedition ; the bands of civil society urere torn 
asunder by the fury of religious factions; and 
the obscure citizen, who might calmly have sur- 
veyed the elevation and fall of successive em- 

*’ Fhilostorghi.?, L iil, c. 13, Godefroy has examhied thi-s subject 
'nitb singular accuracy (p. &c.) There were three heteredoii 

forms : To the Father hy the Son, and in the Holy Ghost.’" “ To 
the Father, and the Son, hi the Holy Ghost and ‘s To the Fatirei? 
in. tiic Son and the Holy Ghost.’* 

^ After the exile of Bhistathiiis, under the reign of Constantine, the 
rigid party of tlic orthodox formed ^ separation which afterwards do* 
l^^enerated into a schism, and lasted above fourscore year.s. See Tiile- 
moiit, Mem. Iccles. tom. vil, p. 35-5-1, llST-llis* tom. viii, p. 537 
- 632 , 1314 - 1332 . In many churches the arian.s and homoousians, 
who had renounced each other’s co?»mwn?07i, continued for some 
io join In prayer. Phnostorgiasjj 1. 14. 

c e 3 
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CHAT, perors, imagined; and experienced, that his own 
life and fortnne were connected with the inte- 
rests of a popular ecclesiastic. The example of 
the two capitals, Rome and Constantinople, may 
serve to represent the state of the empire, and 
the temper of mankind, under the reign of the 
sons of Constantine. 

ttomc. I. The Roman pontiff, as long as lit; main- 
tained his station and his principles, was guarded 
hy the warm attachment of a great people ; and 
could reject with scorn, the prayers, the menaces, 
and the oblations of an heretical prince. When 
the eunuchs had secretly pronounced the exile 
of Liberiiis, the well-grounded apprehension of a 
tumult engaged them to use the utmost precau- 
tions in the execution of the sentence. The 
capital was invested on every side, and the pre- 
fect was conrmanded Jp seige the person of the 
bishop, either by stratagem, or by open force. 
The order Avas obeyed, and Liberius, Avith the 
gi'eatest difficulty, at the hour of midnight, Avas 
SAAdftly conA'eyed beyond the reach of the Roman 
people, before theirconsternation was turned into 
rage. A.s soon as they were informed of bis ba- 
nishment into Thrace, a general assembly was 
conA'-ened, and the clergy of Rome bound them- 
selves, by a public and solemn oath, never to 
desert their bishop, never to acknowledge the 
usurper Fselix, who, by the influence of the cu-' 
nuchs, had been irregularly chosen and conse- 
crated within the walls of a profane palace. At 
the end of two years, tlieir pious obstinacy sub- 
sisted entire and unshaken ; and when Constan- 
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tins visited Roipe, he was assailed by the impor- cbap. 
tunate solicitations of apeople, who had preserved, 
as the last remnant of their ancient fi’cedom, the 
riglit of treating their sovereign with familiar in- 
solence, The wives of many of the senators and 
most honourable citizens, after pressing their bus- 
bands to intercede in favour of Liberius, were ad- 
vised to undertake a commission, which, in their 
hands, would be less dangerous, and might prove 
more successful. The emperor received with po- 
liteness these female deputies, whose wealth and 
dignity were displayed in the magnificence of 
their dress and ornaments : he admired their in- 
flexible resolution of follow'ingtheir beloved pastor 
to the most distant regions of the earth ; and con- 
sented that the two bishops, Lilmrius and Fajlix, 
should govern in peace their respective congre- 
gations. But the ideas of tolei’ation were so re- 
pugnant to the practice, and even to the senti- 
ments of those times, that when the answer of 
Constantius was publicly read in the circus of 
liorae, so reasoiicible a project of accommodation 
was rejected with contempt and ridicule. The 
eager vehemence which animated the spectators 
in the decisive moment of a horse-race, was now 
directed towards a different object ; and tli^cir- 
cus resounded with the shout of thousands, who 
rej)eatedly exclaimed, One God, one Christ, 

“ one bishop.” The zeal of the Roman people 
In the cause of Libeiius, was not confined to 
words alone ; and the dangerous and bloody se- 
dition which they excited soon after the depart ure 
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CHAP, of CoRStantius, determined that prince to accept 
the submission of the exiled prelate, and to restore 
him to the undivided dominion of the capital. 
After some ineffectual resistance, his rival was 
expelled from the city by the permission of the 
emperor, and the power of the opposite faction ; 
the adherents of Fselix were inhumanly murdered 
in the streets, in the public places, in the baths, 
and even in the churches ; and the face of Rome, 
upon the return of a Christian Joishop, renewed 
the horrid image of the massacres of Marius, and 
the proscriptions of Sylla.* 

Constants jj, Notwithstaiidingtherapidincreaseofcliris- 
tians under the reign of the Flavian fomily, Rome, 
Alexandria, and the other great cities of the em- 
pire, still contained a strong and powerful faction 
of infidels, who envied the prosperity, and who 
ridiculed, even on their theatres, the theological 
disputes of the church. Constantinople alone en- 
joyed the advantage of being boi’n and educated 
in the bosom of the faith. The capital of the 
East had never been polluted by the worship of 
idols ; and the whole body of the people had 
deeply imbibed the opinions, the virtues, and 
the passions, which distinguished the Christians 
of that age from the rest of mankind. After the 
death of Alexander, the episcopal throne was dis- 
puted by Paul and Macedonius. By their zeal 

^ Sec, on this ecclesiastical revolution of Eome, Ammianus, xv, ’L 
Alhanas, toin; i, p, 8S4m.S 61* . Soajomen, I iv, c. 15. Thcodoret* 
I. ii, c. n. Snip. Sever. Hist* Sacra, I. ii, p. 413. Hieronym. 
©iron. Marcellih. et Eawslin* luihell. p» 3,, 4., Tilleiiiont. Mem. 
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fiml abilities they both deserved the eminent sta- 
tion to which they aspired; and if the moral cha- 
racter of Macedonius was less exceptionable, his 
competitor had the advantage of a prior election, 
and a more orthodox doctrine. His firm attach- 
ment to the Nicene creed, which has given Paul 
a place in the calendar among saints and martyrs, 
exposed him to the resentment of the arians. In 
the space of fourteen years he wasfivctimesdriven 
from the throne; to which he was more frequently 
restored by the violence of the people, than by the 
permission of the prince ; and the power of Ma- 
cedonius could be secured only by the death of 
his rival. The unfortunate Paul was dragged in 
chains from the sandy deserts of Mesopotamia to 
the most desolate places of mount Taurus,™ 
confined in a dark and narrow dungeon, left six 
days without food, and at length strangled, by 
the order of Philip, one of the principal ministers 
of the emperor Cdnstantius." The fimt blood 
which stained the new capital was spilt in this ec- 
clesiastical contest ; and many persons were slain on 

Cucusiis was the last stage of his life and sufferings. Titc situa- 
tion of that lonely town, on the confines of Cappadocia, Cilicia, and 
the Lesser Arinenia, has occasioned some geographical perplexity t 
hut we are directed to the true spot by the course of the Homan road 
from, C<*fisarea to Anazarbiis. See Ceilarii. Geograph, tom. ii, p. SLL 
Wesseling ad itenerar, p. iT9-703. 

Athanasius (tom. i, p, 703-813, 814<), affirms, in th-e most posi- 
tive terms, that Paul was murdered ;; and appeals not only to common 
iiime, but even to the unsuspicious testimony of, Philagrius, one of 
the arian persecutors. Yet he acknowledges, that the heretics attri- 
buted to disease the death of the bishop of Constantinople. A thana"- 
slus is servilely copied by Socrates (L ii, c. 26) ; but Sozomeo, wht^ 
discovers a more liberal temper, presumes (I# c. 2) to insinuate a. 
prudent doubt. 
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L'oili skies, in the furious and ohstiuateseclirionij of 
the pecsple. The commission of enforcing a sen- 
tence of banishment against Paul, had been en- 
tvHsted to Hennog-enes, tlie master-gcineral of the 
cavalry; but the execution of it was fetal to him- 
seif. The catholics rose in the defence of their l>i ■ 
shop ; the palace of Ilerraogerses u'as consumed ■; 
the first military offiettr of the empire was dragged 
by the heels tliroughthe streets oi'Constantinopiej 
and, after he expired, his lifeless corpse was ex- 
posed to their w^anton insults.” The fate of 
Hcniiog'caes instructed Philip, tiie jjrretorian pre- 
fect, to act w'ith mere precaution on a similar oc- 
casion. In the jnost gentle and. honourable terns, 
he required tlie attendance of Paul in the baths of 
Zeuxippus, W'hich had a private communication 
with the palace and the sea. A vessel which lay 
ready at the garden -stairs, immediately hoisted 
sail ; and, wiiile tlie people were still ignorant of 
the meditated sacrilege, their bishop was already 
embarked on his voyage to Tliessalonica. They 
soon heheld, with surprise and indignation, the 
gates of the palace thrown open, and the usurper 
.Macedonius seated liy the side of the prelect on a 
lofty chariot, winch wms surrounded by troops of 
guards with cl rawm swords. The military proces- 
sion advanced towards tlie catliedrai ; the ariaus 
aixi the catholics eagerly rushed to occupy that 
important post ; and three thousand one hundred 
and fifty persons lost their lives in the confusion of 

* Ammiaiws refers to tils own nfconnt of this tragic 

event* Btit we no longer possess that part of his hiatorv. 
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the tumult. Macedonius, who was supported by 
a regular force, obtJiined a decisiye victory ; but 
bis reign was disturbed by clamour and sedition ; 
and the causes which appeared the least connect- 
ed with tlie subject of dispute, w ere sufficient to 
nourish and to kindle the flame of civil discord. 
As tlie chapel in which the body of the great Con- 
stantine had been deposited was in a miiious eon- 
ditioB, the bishop transported those venerable re- 
mains into the church of St. Acacius. This pru- 
dent, and even pious measure, was repi'esented as a 
wicked profanation by the whole party whicli ad- 
hered to the homoousian doctrine. The factions 
immediately flew to arras ; the consecrated ground 
wms used as their field of battle ; and one of the 
ecclesiatical historians has observed, as a real 
fact, not as a figure of rhetoric, that the w-eli be- 
fore the chui'cli overflowedwrith a stream of blood, 
wliicli filled the porticoes and the adjacent courts. 
Thewi'riterwho should impute these tumults solely 
to a religious principle, wou.Id betray a very im- 
perfect knowledge of human nature ; yet it must 
])C confessed, that the motive which misled the 
sincerity of zeal, and the pretence whicli disguised 
the licentiousness of passion, suppressed the re- 
morse, W’hich, in another cause, would liave suc- 
ceeded to the rage of tlie Christians of Coiistan- 
tinople.P 

P See Socrates, 1. ii, c. 6, T-lg, 13-17, 10-26, 27-38, and So- 

KOBicii, I. Hi, 3, -W-O, i. iv, c. ii, 21. The acts of St. Paul of Con-' 
stantinoplc, of which Fhotiiis has made an abstract (Phot. Bililiot. 
p. 14-19-1430), are an indifferent copy of these historians; but a 
modern Greek, who could write the life of a saint without adding 
iabics and imradGS^ Is entitled to some commendation. 
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CHAP. The cmel and arbitrary disposition of Constan- 

tins, which did not always require the provoca- 
Cruelty tioDs of gaiilt and resistance, was justly exasperated 
Kianl hy the tumults of his capital, and the criminal 
behaviour of a faction, which opposed the autho- 
rity and religion of their sovereign. The ordinary- 
punishments of death, exile, and confiscation 
were inflicted with partial rigour; and the Greeks 
still revere the holy memory of two clerks, a 
reader and a sub-deacon, who were accused of 
the murder of Hermogenes, and beheaded at the 
gates of Constantinople. By an edict of Constantins 
against the catholics, which has not been judg’ed 
•worthy of a place in the Theodosian code, those 
wdio refused to communicate with the arian 
bishops, and particularly with Macedonius, w'ere 
deprived of the immunities of ecclesiastics, and of 
the right® were compelled 

to relinquish the possession of the churches, and 
were strictly prohibited from hoidiag their assem- 
blies within the walls of the city. The execution 
of this unjust law, in the provinces of Thrace and 
Asia Minor, was committed to the zeal of Ma- 
cedonius; the civil and military powers were 
directed to obey his commands ; and the cruelties 
exercised by this semi-arian tyrant in the support 
of the homoiousion, exceeded the commission, and 
disgraced the reign of Constantius. The sacra- 
ments of the church were administered to the 
reluctant victims, who denied the vocation, and 
abhorred the principlespf Macedonius. The rites 
of baptism were conferred on women and child- 
ren, who, for that purpose, had been torn from 
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the arms of their friends and parents; the mouths chap. 
of the communicants were held open, by a wooden 
engine, while the consecrated bread was forced 
down their throat ; the breasts of tender virgins 
were either burnt with red-hot egg-shells, or in- 
humanly compressed between sharp and heavy 
boards.'^ The novatians of Constantinople, and 
the adjacent country, by their firm attachment to 
the homoousian standard, deserved to be con- 
founded with the catholics themselves. IMacedo- 
nius was informed, that a large district of Paph- 
lagonia’’ was almost entirely inhabited by those 
sectaries. He resolved either to convert or to ex- 
tirpate them; and as he distrusted, on this occa- 
sion, the efficacy of an ecclesiastical mission, lie 
commanded a body of four thousand legionaries 
to march against the rebels, and to reduce the 
territory of Mantinium under his spiritual domi- 
nion. The novatian peasants, animated by de- 
spair and religious fury, boldly encountered the 
invaders of their country ; and though many of 
the Paphlagonians were slain, the Roman legions 
were vanquished by an irregular multitude, arm- 

Socrates, I. ii, c. 27, 38. Sozomeii, h iv, c. 21. The principal 
assistants of Maceilonhis, in the work of persecution, were the two 
'bishops of Nicomedia and Cyzicus, who were esteemed for 'their vir- 
tues, and especifiilj for their charity. I cannot forbear reminding 
the reader, that the difference between the AoTftootmon md /wmoiousioTz^ 
is almost invisible to the nicest theological eye. 

* Vi 0 are ignorant of the precise situation of Mantinium. In speak- 
ing of these /our bands of legionaries, Socrates, Sozomen, and the 
;iuthor of the acts of St. 'Faul, use the Jndednite terms of 
which Nicephorus tey properly translates 
Vaks, ad Socrat, I. ii, c. 38, 
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CHAP, ed oiliy with scythes and axes; and, except a 
escaped by an ignonihuous flight, four 
thousand soldiers were left dead on the field of 
battle. The successor of Constantius has ex- 
pressed, in a concise but lively manner, some of 
the theological calamities which afflicted the eni- 
ph-e,and more especially the East, in the reign of a 
prince Avho was the slave of his owm passions, and 
of those of his eunuchs. “ l^Iaiiy were imprisoned, 
“ and persecuted, and driven into exile. Whole 
“ troops of those tvho were styled heretics were 
“ massacred, particrdarly at Cyzicus, and at Sa- 
“ mosata. In FaphIagonia,Bithynia, Galatia, and 
“ in many other provinces, towns and villages 
“ were laid waste, and utterly destroyed.”® 

The revolt While the flames of the arian controversy con- 
•If the do- sumed the vitals of the empire, the African pro- 
eumwi- " vinces were infested by their peculiar enemies the 
lioi^,^ savage fanatics, who, under the name of circum- 
3'i.j, &c. cellions, formed the strength and scandal of the 
donatist party.* The severe execution of the 
laws of Constantine had excited a spirit of dis- 
content and resistance; the strenuous efibrts of his 
son Constaus, to restore the unity of the church, 
exasperated the sentiments of mutual hatred, 
whicli had first occasioned the separation; and the 

* 

^ Juluui Kpi«tol. lii, p* edit. Spanlieiai. 

^ See Optatus Itfilevitaniib* (particularly iii, 4}, with the donnlijst 
history, by M. Dupin, and the original pieces at the end or his edi« 
tion. The numerous circumstances which Augustin has moiui nicd, 
of the fury of the circumceilions against others, and against them- 
selves, have been laboriously collected by Tiile'<i2ont, IVlem. Eccles. 
tom, vi, p, 14T-ld5;'and'hehas often, though without design^ ex* 
posed the injuries which had provoked those funatics. 
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vaothod'i of force and corniption employed by tlie 
two imperial commissioners, Paul and Macarius, 
furnished the schismatics with a specious contrast' 
between the maxims of the apostles and the con- 
duct of their pretended successors." The pea- 
sants who inhabited the villageS'of Numidia and 
jMauiitmua, were a ferocious race, ^rho had been 
imperfectly reduced under the authority oi' the 
Roman laws ; who were imperfectly converted to 
the Christian faitli; hut who w'ere ac^'iiated by a 
blind and furious enthusiasm In the cause of theii" 
dojiatist teach&'s.*' They indignantly sup])orted 
tlie exile of their bishops, the demolition of their 
churches, and the interruption of their secret 
as.semb]ies. The violence of the officers of jus- 
tice, who were usually sustained by a military 
guard, was sometimes repelled with equal vio- 
lence; and the blood of some popular ecclesiastics, 
which had been shed in the quarrel, inflamed 
their rude followers with an eager desire of re- 
venging the death of these lioly martyrs. By 
their owm cruelty and rashness, the ministers of 

St h amusing enough to observe the language, of opposite par- 
ties, when they fspeak of the sama men and thhig.s. GratuHj bishop 
uf Carthage, begins the acclamations of an orthodox synod, Gratiaa 
Deo omnipotenti et Christo Jesu , . . cpii imperavit religiosisslnio 
Constant! iinperaton, ut votum gereret unitatis,, et mitteret minis- 
tros sancti operis/awate Dvi Faulum et Macarium*” Blonument, 
Vet. ad Calcem Optati, p. 313. Ecce subito,” (says the donatisl 
uuliior of the Fassimi oi‘ Marculus) de Constantis regis tyramuca 
dorno « . • polliitum Macariante perseeutionis miirmiu* inerepuit, et 
diiahis hcHiiis ad Africam missis, eodeih scilicet Mucario et Faulo 
cxecrandum prorsus ac dirum ecdcsiae certaihen indictum est ; ut 
popuius Christianus ad unionem cum traditoribus htciendara, uu* 
datis mililum gladiis et draconum presentibus signis, ct tubarum 
« vodbiis Monument» p* 304* 
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pet’seciitioii sometimes provoked their fate; and 
the guiit of an accidental tumult precipitated the 
'criminals into despair and rebellion. Driven 
from their native villages, the donatist peasants 
assembled in formidable gangs on the edge of the 
Gctulian desert, and readily exchanged the habits 
of labour for a life of idleness and rapine, which 
was consecrated by the name of religion, and 
faintly condemned by the doctors of the sect. 
The leaders of the circumcellions assumed the 
title of c^ptaii|^; pf the saints ; their principal 
weapon, as they were'mdifferently provided with 
swords and spears, was a huge and weighty club, 
which they termed an Israelite : and the well- 
known sound of “ praise be to God,” which they 
used as their cry of war, diffused consternation 
over the unarmed provinces of Africa. At first 
their depredat,ipna,, were coloured by the plea of 
necessity; bul*iffi^’*s!M^’Meeeded the measure 
of subsistence, indulged v/ithout controul their 
intemperance and avarice, burnt the villages 
which they had pillaged, and reigned the licen- 
tious tyrants of the open country. The occupa- 
tions of husbandry, and the administration of 
justice, were interrupted ; and as the circiimcel- 
iions pretended to restore the primitive equality of 
mankind, and to reform the abuses of civil society, 
they opened a secure asylum for the slaves and 
debtors, who flocked in crowds to their holy 
standard. When they were not resisted, they 
usually contented themselves with plunder, but 
the slightest opposition provoked them to acts of 
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iitiolence and xaui’der ; and some catliolic |)riests, chap. 
who had imprudently signalized their zeal, were 
tortured by the fanatics with the most refined: and 
wanton barbarity. The spirit of the circiimcel- 
lionswas notalways exerted against theirdefence- 
less enemies ; they engaged, and sometimes de- 
feated, the troops of the province ; and in the 
bloody action of Bagai, they attacked in the open 
field, but with unsuccessful valour, an advanced 
guard of the imperial cavalry. The donatists 
who were ta;ken in arms, received, and they soon 
deserved, the same treatment which might have 
been shewn to the wild beasts of the desert. The 
captives died, without a murmur, either by the 
sword, the axe, or the fire; and the measures of 
retaliation were multiplied in a rapid proportion, 
which aggravated the horrors of rebellion, and’ 
excluded the hope of mutual forgiveness. In the 
beginning of the present century, the example of 
the circumcellions has been renewed in the per- 
secution, the boldness, the crimes, and the en- 
thusiasm of the camisards ; and if the fanatics of 
Languedoc surpassed those of Numidia, by their 
military acliievements, the Africans maintained 
their fierce independence with more resolution 
and perseverance.* 

Such disorders are the natural effects of religious Tiieii- reii- 
tyranny ; but the rage of the donatists was in-Sf^e^^ 
flamed by a frenzy of a veiy extraordinary kind ; 

The Histoire des Camisards, in S toI. 12mo. Yilleiranclie, IT6O9 
may be recommended as ".accurate and linpartiaL ■ 'It requlrcsf some?, 
attention to discover the religion of, tlio author. ,, 
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CHAP, and which, if it really prevailed among them in 
so extravagant a degree, cannot surely beparal- 
leled in any country, or in any age. Many of 
these fanatics were possessed with the horror of 
life, and the desire of martyrdom ; and they 
deemed it of little imoment by what means, or 
by what hands, they perished, if their conduct 
was sanctified by the intention of devoting them- 
selves to the glory of the true faith, and the hope 
of eternal happiness.’' Sometimes they rudely 
disturbed the festivaKand profaned the temples 
of paganism, with the design of exciting the most 
zealous of the idolaters to revenge the insulted 
honour of their gods. They sometimes forced 
their way into the courtsof justice, and compelled 
the affrighted, judge to give orders for their im- 
mediate execution, They frequently stopped tra- 
vellers on the pufeiiGJW^iwayg, and obliged them 
to inflict the stroke of martyrdom, by the pro- 
mise of a rewai'd, if they consented, and by the 
threat of instant death, if they refused to grant so 
very singular a favour. When they were disap- 
pointed of every other resource, they announced 
the day on which, in the presence *of tlieir friends 
and brethren, they should cast themselves head- 
long from some lofty rock ; and many precipices 
were shewn, which had acquired fame by the 
number of religious suicides. In the actions of 
these desperate enthusiasts, who were admired by 
one party as the martyrs of God, and abhorred ])y 

. y The toiatist alleged jsi their justification the example of 

Bazias, which is related inihe.TIth chapter of the second hook of 
the Maccabees. 
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the Other as the victims of Satan, an impartial chap. 
philosopher may discover the influence and the 
last abuse of that inflexible spirit, which was ori-''~*''^ ' 
ginally derived from the character and principles 
of the Jewish nation. 

The simple narrative of the intestine divisions. General 
which distracted the peace, and dishonoured thCof 
triumph, of the church, will confirm the remark 
a pagan historian, and justify the complaint of a *. n. 
venerable bishop. The experience of Ammianus 
had convinced him, that the enmity of the Chris- 
tians towards eacETother surpassed the fury of sa- 
vage beasts against man;® and Gregory Nazianzen 
most pathetically laments, that the kingdom of 
heaven was converted, by discord, into the image 
of chaos, of a nocturnal tempest, and of hell it- 
self.® The fierce and partial writers of the times, 
ascribing all virtue to themselves, and imputing 
all guilt to their adversaries, have painted the bat- 
tle of the angels and demons. Our calmer reason 
will reject such pure and perfect monsters of vice 
or sanctity, and will impute an equal, or at least an 
indiscriminate, measure of good and evil to the 
hostile sectaries, wdio assumed and bestowed the 
appellations of orthodox and heretics. They had 
been educated in the same religion, and the same 
civil society. Their hopes and fears in the present, 
or in a future life, were balanced in the same 
proportion. On either side, the error might be in- 

® Nullas infestas homiiubus bestias, ut sunt sibi ferales plerique 
cbristianorum expertus- Ammian. 

* Oregor# Nazianzen^ i, p* 33. See TiilemoiUj tom. yL 
p. 501s qaurta edit ■ • 
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CHAP, iiocent, the faith sincere, the practice meritoricms 
or corrupt. Their passions were excited by simi- 
lar objects; and they might alternately abuse the 
favour of the court, or of the people. The meta- 
physical opinions of the athanasians, and the 
arians could not influence their moral character; 
and they were alike actuated by the intolerant 
spirit, which has been extracted from the pure 
and simple maxims of the gospel. 

Toicrafion A modern writer, who, with a just confidence, 
prefixed to his own . history the honourable 
epithets of poli,ticaFh!nd philosophical, accuses 
the timid prudence of Montesquieu, for neglect- 
ing to enumerate, among the causes of the decline 
of the empire, a law of Constantine, by which the 
exercise of the pagan worship was absolutely sup- 
pressed, and a considerable part of his subjects 
was left dqstitut e.Qf priests , of temples, and of 
any public religion. The zearbf~tlie”'pEiIbsophic 
historian for the rights of mankind has induced 
him to acquiesce in the ambiguous testimony of 
those ecclesiastics, who have too lightly ascribed 
to their favourite hero the merit of a general per- 
secution.” Instead of alleging this imaginary 

^ Histolrij Politique et Philosopliiquc des Etabiissemens cles Ea* 
op^ens dans Ics deux Indes, tom. i, p. 9. 

« According to Eusebius (in Vit. Constantin. 1, ii, c. 4-5) the em- 
peror prohibited, both in cities^’and in the country, ... .. 

iEfl'aiXoXcirroiii&s ; the abominable acts or parts of idolatry^ Socrates 
(S', i, c. IT) and Sozoraen (L ii, c. 4, 5) have represented the conduct 
of Constantine with a just regard to truth and history ^ which has 
been neglected !)y Theodoret (1. v, c. ^1) and Orosliis (vii, 2S). Tiini 
dcindc (says the latter primus^ ConstantinusyWo ordinc ct pio vieem 
v4rtit cdicto ; ■ citra uliam hominum csedcroj paga«- 

norum templa claudi* ... 
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law, which would have blazed in the front of the chap. 
ifiiperial codes, we may safely appeal to the ori- 
ginal epistle, which Constantine addressed to the 
followers of the ancient religion, at a time when 
he no longer disguised his conversion, nor dreaded 
the rivals of his throne. He invites and exhorts, 
in the most pressing terms, the subjects of the 
Roman empire to imitate the example of their 
master ; but he declares, that those who still re-by Con. 
fuse to open their eyes to the celestial light, may^*“”^‘"'' 
freely enjoy t heir temples, and their fancied gods. 

A report, that the^cei’emonies of paganism were 
suppressed, is formally contradicted by the em- 
peror himself, who wisely assigns, as the principle 
of his moderation, the invincible force of habit, 
of prejudice, and of superstition.'* Without 
violating the sanctity of his promise, without 
alarming the fears of the pagans, the artful mo- 
narch advanced, by slow and cautious steps, to 
undermine the irregular and decayed fabric of 
polytheism. The partial acts of severity which 
he occasionally exercised, though they were se- 
cretly prompted by a Christian zeal, were colour- 
ed by the fairest pretences of justice and the 
public good ; and while Constantine designed to 
ruin the foundations, he seemed to reform the 
abuses, of the ancient religion. After the example 

'* See Eusebius In Vit. Constantin, I. ii, c. 56, 60- In. the sermon 
to the assembly of saints, v/hich the emperor pronounced when he 
wa:? mature hi years and piety, he declares to the idolaters (Ci xi) that 
they are permitted to offer sacrifiees, and to exerdse every part of 
their religious worship. 
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of the wisest of his predecessors, he condemned, 
under the most rigorous penalties, the occult and 
impious arts of divination; whicli excited the 
vain hopes, and sometimes the criminal attempts, 
of those who were discontented with their present 
condition. An ignominious silence was imposed 
on the oracles, which had been* publicly con- 
victed of fraud and falsehood; the effeminate 
priests of the Nile were abolished ; and Constan- 
tine discharged the duties of a Roman censor, 
when he gave orders for l^e demolition of several 
temples of Plimnicia, in which every mode of 
prostitution was devoutly practised in the face of 
day, and to the honour of Venus,® The im- 
perial city of Constantinople was, in some mea^ 
sure, raised at the expence, and was adorned 
with the spoils, of the opulent temples of Greece 
and Agiati the, Eacred : m^op ertv was confiscated ; 
the statues of gods and heroes vrefelransported, 
with rude familiarity, among a people who con- 
sidered them as objects, not of adoration, but of 
curiosity: the gold and silver were restored to cir- 
culation ; and the magistrates, the bishops, and 
the eunuchs, improved the fortunate occasion of 
gratifying, at once, their zeal, their avarice, and 
their resentment. But these depredations were 
confined to a small part of the Roman world, and 
the provinces had been long since accustomed to 

® $ee JSusebiiis, m Vit. Constantin. J* iii, c. sani I. Ivj c« gS 

Tli^se acts «f antharity may h& computed witli the suppression 

tiae IjacelbapalSj and of the temple of Isls^ by the 

magistrates of pagan Home, 
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endure the same sacrilegious rapine, from the chap. 
tyranny of princes and proconsuls, who could not 

be suspected of any design to subvert the estf 

blished religion.^ 

The sons of Constantine trod in the footsteps^^^^ 

" "''i'''".'' r* t' • t ' t '■* ' * 1 ■ SOB'S®. 

oi their father, with more zeal, and with less dis- 
cretion. The pretences of rapine and oppression 
were insensibly multiplied f every indulgence 
was shewn to the illegal behaviour of the Chris- 
tians ; every doubt was explained to the disad- 
vantage of -pag anism ; and the demolition of the 
temples was celebrated as one of the auspicious 
events of the reign of Constans and Constan- 
tius.*^ The name of Constantins is prefixed to 
a concise law, which might have superseded the 
necessity of any future prohibitions, It is our 
“ pleasure, that in all places, and in all cities, 
the temples be immediately shut, and carefully 
“ guarded, that none may have the power of 
“ offending. It is likewise our pleasure, that al! 


^ Eusebius (in Vit. Constant. I. iii, e* 54), and LibanStis (Onit. 
pro Templis, p« 9, 10, edit. Crothofred,), both mention the pious 
sacrilege of Constantine, which they viewed in very different lights. 
The latter expressly declares, that “ he made use of tl?e sacred mo* 
ney, but made no alteration in the legal worship ; the temples 
indeed were impoverished, but the sacred rites were performed 
there.” Lardner’s Jewish and Heathen Testimonzes, iv, 

e Ammianus (xxii, 4), speaks of court eunuchs who were 
epoHis templorum pasti. Libanius says (Orat. pro Tempi, p. 23), 
that the emperor often gave away a temple, like a dog, or a horse, 
or a slave, or a gold cup ; but the devout philosopher takes care to 
observe, that these sacrilegious favourites very seldom prospered. 

^ See Gothefred. Cod. Theodos. tom. vi, p. 2d2. Liban* Dmt 
FarentaL c. x. In Fabrkv BIbl. Grsec, tom. ^35,/ 
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“ our subjects should abstain from sacrifices. If 
“ any one should be guilty of such an act, let 
him feel the sword of vengeance, and after 
“ his execution, let his property be confiscated 
“ to the public use. We denounce the same 
“ penalties against the governors of the pro- 
“ vinces, if they neglect to punish the crimi- 
“ nals.”* But there is the strongest reason to 
believe, that this formidable edict was either 
composed without being published, or was pub- 
lished without being, es^uted., evidence of 
facts, and the mbnuments which are still extant of 
brass and marble, continue to prove the public 
exercise of the pagan worship during the whole 
reign of the sons of Constantine. In the East, as 
well as in the West; in cities, as w'ell as in the 
country, a great number of temples were respect- 
ed, apd ,tpie deyput mul- 

titude still enjoyed the luxury'or'saci'iiices, of 
festivals, and of processions, by the permission, 
or by the connivance, of the civil government. 
About four years after the supposed, date of his 

* Placuit omtirbus lads atque urbibus uiilversis claudi protiiius 
tempia, at accesaii vetitis omnibus licentiam deliiiquendi perditis ab» 
negarL Voliimus etiam cunctos a sacrificiis abstinere. Quod siqiu;»; 
aliquld forte hujusmodi perpetraverit, gladio stenuitur: facultates 
etiam perempti ftsco decernimus vindicari : ot similiter adtiigi rec* 
tores provinciariim si fascinora vindicarc negicxerint* Cod. Theodos. 
L XVI, tit. X. leg, 4. Chronology lias discovered some cuntradictimi 
in the date of this extravagant law ; the. only one, perhaps, by which 
the. negligence of magistrates is punished by death and confiscation* 
M. de ia Bastie (Mem. de TAcMemie, tom. xv, p. 98), conjectures, 
with a ^hew of reason* that this was no more than the minutes of a 
law,' th¥he^lds ot anintond®d%|llv,^hlc!i were found in Scriniis Mc« 
morioe, among CJonstantius, and afterwards inserteds w 

.a worthy model, in the *rh^odosiun code. 
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bloody edict, Constantius visited the temples 
of Rome ; and the decency of his behaviour is 
recommended by a pagan orator as an example 
worthy of the imitation of succeeding princes. 
“ That emperor,” says Symmachus, “ suffered 
“ the privileges of the vestal virgins to remain 
“ inviolate ; he bestowed the sacerdotal dignities 
on the nobles of Rome, granted the custom^ 
“ ary allowance to defray the expences of the 
“ public rites and sacrifices : and, though he 
" had embraced a different religion, he never 
“ attempted to deprive the empire of the sacred 
“ worship of airtiquity.’”' The senate atllj pre- 
sumed to consecrate, by solemn decrees^ the 
divine meinory of their ssuvereigns ; and Con- 
stantine himself was associated, after his. death, 
to those gods whom he had renounced and in- 
sulted during his life. The title, the ensigns, 
the prerogatives, of sovereign pontiff, which 
had been instituted by Numa, dtod assumed by 
Augustus, were accepted, without hesitation, by 
seven Christian emperors; who were invested 
with a more absolute authority over the religion 
which they had deserted, than over that which 
they professed.* 

^ Symmadi* EpistoL x, 54-, 

^ The fourth Dissertation of M. de la Bastie» sur ie Souverai«i 
Pontiftcat des Empereiirs Romains (in the Mem. de PAcad. tom. xr, 
p. 75--144)* is a very learned and judicious performance, which 
explains the state, and proves the toleration, of paganism from 
Constantine the Gratian. The assertion of Zosimus, that Oratiaa 
\ was the lirst who refused the pontifical robe, is confirmed beyond 
a doubt ? and the tnurraurs of bigotry, on that subjeetj are almost 
■■■■;' silenced.- .c 
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c^ttkv. The divisiofis of Christianity suspended the 
ruin of paganism and the holy war against the 
' infidels was less vigorously prosecuted by princes 
and bishops, who were more immediately alarm- 
ed by the guilt and danger of domestic rebellion. 
The extirpation of idolatry'^ might have been 

As I have freely anticipfated the use of pagans and paganism® 
I shall now trace the singular revolutions of those celebrated wordsi 
1. Uayn, in the Doric dialect, so familiar to the Italians, signifies 
a fountain ; and the rural neighbourhood which frequented the same 
founlain, derived the common appellation of pagn , 9 and pagans (Festus 
sub voce, and Serviu^ ad VirgiL Georgic, 5i, 382). 2. By an easy 

extension of the wordt pagan and rural became almost synonymous 
(Plin. Hist. Natur. xxviii, .5) ; and the meaner rustics acquired that 
name, which ir<t»~bcexi corrupted into pmsants in the modern Ian«« 
guages of Europe. 3. The amazing increase of the military order 
introduced the necessity of a correlative term (Hume’s Essays, vol, 
I, p. 555) ; and all the people who were not nnlisited in the service of 
the prince were branded with the contemptuous epithets of pagans 
(Tacit. Hist, iiz, 24', 43, 7.7. Juvenal. Satir. xvi. Tertullian de 
Pallio, c. 4). 4. The Christians were the soldiers of Christ ? their 
adversaries, who refused his sacrament^ or military oath of baptism® 
might deserve the metaphorical name of pagans ^ and this popular 
reproach was introduced as early as the reign of Valentinian (a. 
365) into imperial laws (Cod. Theodos. 1. xvi, tit. ii, leg. 18) and 
theological writings. 5. Christianity gradually filled the cities of 
the empire ? the old religion, in the time Of Prudentius (advers. Sym^ 
maebum, 1. i, ad fin'j and Orosius (in Praefat* Hist.) retired and 
languished in obscure villages ; and the w’ord pagans, %vith its new 
signification, reverted to its primitive origin. 6. Since the worshixi 
of Jupiter and his family has expired, the vacant title of pagans 
has been successively applied to all the idolaters and poljtheists of 
the old and new world. 7. The Latin Christians bestowed it,'*'with«. 
out scruple, on their mortal enemies the mahometans ? and the 
purest Unitarians w’ere branded with the unjust reproach of idolatry 
and paganism. See Gerard Vossius Etymologicon Linguse Latinse, 
in his works, tom. i, p, 420. Godefroy’s Commentary on the Tlieo« 
dosian Code, tom. vi, p. 250, and Ducange, media: Sl infimiae Latl'» 
nitat. Glossar. 

^ In the pure language of Iona and Athens, and Aarfuss 

were ancient and familiar words. The former expressed a likeness^ 
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justified by the established princi|rtes of iiitole- chai?. 
ranee : but the hostile sects, which alternately 
reigned in the imperial court, were mutually 
apprehensive of alienating, and perhaps exas- 
perating, the minds of a powerful, though de- 
clining, faction. Every motive of authority and 
fashion, of interest and reason, now militated 
on the side of Christianity ; but two or three 
generations elapsed, before their victorious in- 
fluence was universally felt. The religion which 
had so long and so lately been established in the 
Eoman empire was still revered by a numerous 
people, less attached indeed to speculative opi- 
nion, than to ancient custom; The honours of 
the state and army were indifferently bestowed 
on all the subjects of Constantine and Constan- 
tins; and a considerable portion of knowledge 
and wealth and valour was still engaged in the 
service of polytheism. The superstition of the 
senator and of the peasant, of the poet and the 
philosopher, was derived from very different 
causes ; but they met with equal devotion in the 
temples of the gods. Their zeal was insensibly 
provoked by the insulting triumph of a pro- 

an apparition (Homer. Odyss. xi, (101) a representation, aiv 
created either by fancy or art, The latter denoted any sort of 
service or slavery. The Jews of Egypt, who translated the Hebrew 
scriptures, restrained the use of these words (Exod. xx, 4, 5) to 
the religious worship of an image. The peculiar idiom of the Hel- 
lenists, or Grecian Jews, Isas been adopted by the sacred and eccle- 
siastical writers ; and the reproach of idolatry has 

stigmatized that visible and abject mode of superstition, which s<3me 
sects of Christianity should not hastily unpute to the polytheists of 
Greece and Borne. 
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ciiAP. scribed sect; and tbeir hopes were revived by 
the well-grounded confidence, that the pre- 
sumptive heir of the empire, a young and va- 
liant hero, who had delivered Gaul from the 
arms of the barbarians, had secretly embraced 
the religion of his ancestors. 
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